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TO A GRASSHOPPER. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 





1 READ Anacreon one day, 
Leigh Hunt, and divers others, 
Who praised you in their songs as they 
Had been your brothers. ? 


And well, 1 wot, this might be true, 
O small, shy, singing creature! 

The breast that nurst the bards nurst you— 
The breast of Nature. 


O patient, melancholy reed, 
Among the dusty daisies 

Piping one faithful note to feed 
A poet’s praises! 

How deep, how potent was his art! 
Death cannot overthrow it; 

The fire that touched you from his heart 
Made you a poet! 

Mystic, Conn. 





SONNET. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





Ou once again to fill Love's Empty House— 
Once more to know the palace and the grove, 
And all the sweet, meandering ways of Love— 

Once more to see the myrtle round his brows— 

Once more to hear his flute-like music rouse 
Like soft, protracted cooing of the dove— 

To thrill with bliss; to cry, ‘‘ This is enough: 

No greater joy than this man’s life allows!’ 


To-day I walk an exile from Love’s Land; 
Love’s Palace gleams afar—ah me, how fair! 
Shall [ again, some glad day, enter there? 
Oh but once more in that dear grove to stand, 
To press the Palace door with eager hand, 
While Love cries, “ Enter!’ and light floods the air! 





IN THE DARK. 
BY LUCY LARCOM, 





O THov who art my only Light, 

Thee do I follow through the night; 

The home and hope are out of sight, 

Firm trust in Thee my spirit hath; 
Thou knowest my path! 


Altho I cannot see Thy face, 

1 feel the warmth of Thy embrace, 

Infold me in the dangerous place 

Where sin lies waiting to betray; 
Thou knowest my way. 


O Thou who seest me through and through— 
The thoughts I think, the deeds | do,— 
Thou knowest I would to Thee be true! 
O draw me closer to Thy side. 

My Lord, my Guide! 


Thou knewest me, lovedst me in the past, 
Even when the tempter held me fast; 
Thy wanderer has come home at last, 
Never again from Thee to stray— 

From Thee, my Way! 


I know not what may yet unfold 
Beyond the morping’s gates of gold— 
This is my heaven—Thy hand to hold, 
Thy steps to follow through the night, 
My Life, my Light! 
Boston, MAss. 


ee 


DESERTEBS. 





BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 





HARK! the troops are coming, troops of summer days! 
Through the fields and meadows, by the country ways, 
Crowding in upon us with a conqueror’s might. 

Ho! they think their fire ’I] put us to the flight. 

Every rosebush raises, on its slender spears, 

Waving flags of crimson, to awake our fears. 

Every bee is drumming loud his double-beat,, 
Thinking he will scare us into aretreat. 

Nearer still and nearer comes the army, led 

By its great commander, Heat. He rides ahead. 

Now they are upon us. Quick! They've run us down; 
We must own we're beaten and desert the town. 
Brooxirn, N.Y, - 





THE OLD GOSPEL AND THE NEW. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, LL.B., D.D, 


THIS is an age of novelties. Science multiplies its 
revelations of Nature, Art its inventions, Commerce its 
methods, Industry its machineries, Philosophy its theo- 
ries, Politics its plans. Many are eager for novelties in 
religion—modern thought, new light, theology adapted 
to the presentday. They are weary of the old Gospel 
of Luther and Calvin, of Leighton and Baxter, of Wes- 
ley and Whitfield. Perbaps in many cases this may 
arise from Jack of personal experience of the old Gos- 
pel, dislike of its claims, indifference to its privileges, 
and a worldly restlessness, which ever is saying: ‘‘ Who 
will show us any good.” But it may also simply mean 
weariness of the methods of aformer generation; not of 
the truth itself, but of the mode of statingit. On the 
other hand, there are multitudes who more and more 
cling to the“ old Gospel,””"and demand it as the chief 
essential in Christian preachers. 

There can be but one Gospel. Is not this both old and 
new? St. John im his old age said: ‘“‘ Brethren, I write 
no new commandment unto you, but an old command- 
ment, which ye had from the beginning.” ({ John ii, 
11.) Inthe preceding part of this letter he had stated 
the fundamental truths of the old Gospel—the Incaraa- 
tion, universal depravity, the Propitiation for the sins 
of the world, deliverance from the guilt and power of 
sin by the blood of Christ, who is our ** Advocate with 
the Father”: and walking in the light, as the test of 
possessing the light. This is the Gospel of which he 
says: ‘‘ Brethren, 1 write no new commandment unto 
you.” Ido notin my old age announce any new discov- 
ery after many yearsof contemplation. I have no fresh 
development of the faith once delivered to the saints, It 
isthe old truth taught by Christ himself, and by the 
Holy Ghost through the Apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, ‘‘the word which ye have heard from the begin- 


ning.” 
Yet he adds: ‘‘ Again, a new commandment [ write 
unto you.” ‘* Again,” i e., viewed in another aspect, 


not something different, but the old word otherwise con- 
templated. The old, with waoich you are familiar, 1s 
newly stated, is again enforced, with new experience of 
its value, new proofs of its power. 

The old Gospel is ever new to every soul to whom it is 
first proclaimed; new both to him who thus announces 
it, and to him who thus receives it. How new it is to 
the heathen world, and equally new to the ungodly 
around us when revealed by the Spirit of God. What a 
wondrous revelation, what a new existence! ‘‘ From 
darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto God”! 
They who may be tempted to weary of it as old have 
only to urge it on the attention of some one who is 
ignorant of it, and it will become new as he teaches it 
and watches the blind eye opening to behold it! 

The old truth becomes new by fresh reception and ex- 
perience. The Gospel presented is old, received is new; 
looked at outside is objectively old, received within is 
subjeetively new; old as the storehouse, new as my 
daily supplies; old as the ancient fountain gushing from 
the rock as it did milleniums ago, new as the particular 
water which fills my empty cup to slake my returning 
thirst; old as the sun, new as the beams that each morna- 
ing stream through my windows to rouse me from 
slumber and help me in the new work of the new day. 
The Tree of Life is the same which grew in Paradise, 
but it ever produces new fruit, old in nature and effi- 
cacy, new to me in the nourishment it yields, in the life 
it sustains. It will still be both old and new in the Par- 
adiee above. ‘‘It yieldeth its fruit every month, and 
its leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

We have no other gospel than the old, which Christ 
and the Apostles taught. But as St. Paul became 
‘all things to all men,” so new circumstances may 
require new adaptations—new modes of speech, 
new methods of work, additional evidences. We need 
no new theo'ogy, but ever new power from the Holy 


Ghost in new efforts to enforce the old. There is dan- 


ger of young preaceers thinking tbat to satisfy the de- 
mand fox other novelty is the best evidence of intellec- 
tual power. But is it not easier to attract and please by 
novelties than so to preach the old truth that it is felt 
to be ever new? Is there not enough in the old Bible in 
passing events and existing conditions to furnish new 
illustrations and enforcements of old truths? Would 





not the soundest learning and the strongest intellect, 
sanctified by the Divine Spirit, be better employed and 
manifested in holding up to view, so that men must be 
arrested and interested, the reality of the old Gospel, 
than in multiplying gaudy pictures of our own fancy, 
lighted up by flashy squibs? 

In following the example of the Apostles in preach- 
ing this old and new Gospel we are their true success- 
ors. We are more. St. John says: “That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you that ye also 
may have fellowship with us.” Fellowship is more than 
follow-ship; it is partnership more than sucecessorship. 
We have their Gospel, their Christ, their Holy Spirit. 
We work their higher miracles. Christ said, ‘‘ Greater 
works than there shall ye do.” It isa greater work to 
raise a soul from spiritual death to life eternal than to 
raise from the grave a dead body which will soon return 
toit. If thus we are actual partners with the Apostles 
and in preaching their old Gospel are daily witnessing 
such miracles, ‘‘God forbid that we should glory save 
in the cross of the Lord Jesus Cbrist.”’ 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


& 





SOLITARY THE THRUSH. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





“Solitary the thrush, 
The hermit, withdrawn to himself, 
Sings by himself a song.” 


THUS says the poet, with no less truth than beauty. 
No description could better express the spirit of the 
bird, the retiring habit and the love of quiet for which, 
not alone the hermit, but the three famous singers of 
the thrush family are remarkable. We should, indeed, 
be shocked were it otherwise, for there is an indefinable 
quality in the tones of this trio, the hermit, wood and 
tawny, that stirs the soul to its depths, and one can 
hardly conceive of them as mingling their notes with 
other singers, or becoming in any way familiar. In this 
peculiar power no bird voice in our part of the world can 
compare with theirs. Tbe brown thrush ranks high as a 
musician, the mocking-bird leads the world in the opin- 
ion of his lovers, and the winter wren thrills one to the 
heart. Yet no bird song so moves the spirit, no other— 
it seems to me—so intoxicates its hearer with rapture, 
as the solemn chant of the * hermit withdrawn to him- 
self.” 

‘* Whenever a man hears it,” says our devoted lover 
of Nature, Thoreau, ‘‘ he is young, and Nature is in her 
spring; wberever he hears it there is a new world, and 
the gates of Heaven are not shut against him.” 

One might quote pages of rhapsody from poets and 
prose writers, yet to bim who has not drunk of the en- 
cbantment, they would be but words; they would touch 
no cord that had not already been thrilled by the mar- 
velous strain itself. 

My first acquaintance in the beautiful family was the 
wood thrush, and the study of his charms of voice and 
character filled me with love for the whole bird tribe. 
He frequented the places I also preferred, the quiet 
nooks and out-of-the-way corners of a large city park. 
At that time I thought no oird note on earth could equal 
his; but a year or two iater, on the shore of Lake George, 
I fell under the magical sway of another voice, whose 
few notes were exceedingiy simple in arrangement, but 
full of the strangely thrilling power characteristic of 
the thrush famlly. 

Four years passed, at first in search of the owner of 
the ‘‘ wandering voice” that had bewitched me, and 
when I had found it to be the tiny thrush or veery, in 
study of the attractive singer himself, which made me 
an enthusiastic lover of him also, But the ‘‘ shy and 
hidden” bird, the hermit, enthroned by those who 
know him far above the others, I had rarely seen, and 
never clearly heard. Far-off snatches I had gathered, a 
few of the Jouder notes had reached me from distant 
woods, or from far up the mountain side; but, I had 
never been satisfied, 

There.appeared almost a fatality about my hearing 
this bird. No matter how common his song in the 
neighborhood, no sooner did I go there, than he retired 
to the “secluded recesses” of his choice. He always 
bad *‘ just been singing” but had mysteriously stopped. 
My search was much longer than, and quite as disap- 
pointing as, Mr. Burroughs’s search through English 
lanes for a singing nightingale. 
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Last spring one of the strongest attractions that drew 
me to a lovely spot in Northern New York, was the 
assurance that the hermit was a constant visitor. I 
went, and the same old story met me. Before this year 
the hermit had always been with them. The song of 
the veery was my morning and evening inspiration, 
but his shy brother bad apparently taken his departure 
for parts unknown. 

** We will go to Sunset Bill,” said my friend. 
always hear them there at sunset.” 

That evening after an early tea, we started for the prom- 
ised land. Thesing!e-file procession through the charm- 
ing wood paths, consisted of our host, as protector on 
the return in the dark, the big dog—his mistress’s body- 
guard—hia mistress, an eathusiastic bird-lover, and 
myself, 

The road was all the way through the woods, then 
lovely with the glow of the western sun, which reached 
far under the branches, gilded the trunks of the trees, 
and made a fresh picture at every turn. At the further 
side of the woods was a grass-covered hill which we 
ascended, eager to treat our eyes to the sunset, and our 
ears to the hermit songs. Thesun went down serenely, 
without a cloud to reflect_his glory, but the whole 
pleasant country at our feet was illuminated by his 
parting rays. 

And hark! a hermit began “‘air-o-ee!” Instantly 
everything else was forgotten, altho the bird was far 
away. 

‘** He will come nearer,” whispered my comrade, and 
we waited in silence. Several singers were within 
bearing, but all at a tantalizing remoteness that allowed 
us to hear the louder notes, and cons‘antly to realizo 
what we were losing. 

We lingered, loth to abandon hope, till the deepen- 
ing shadows reminded us of the woods to be passed 
through; but no bird came nearer than that maddening 
distance. In despair we turned our faces homeward at 
last; several times on the way we paused, lured by an 
ecstatic note, but every one too far off to be completely 
heard. 

In our quiet walk back through the dark woods I 
accepted my evident fate, that I was not to be blessed 
with hermit music this season; but I made a private re- 
solve to find next year a *‘ hermit neighborhood” where 
birds should be warran‘ed to sing, if I had to take a tent 
and camp out in a swamp. 

June passed away in delightful bird-study, and July 
followed quickly. Nests and songs in plenty rewarded 
our search. Every day bad been full. Nothing hed 
been wanting to fill our cup of content, except the 
loneed-for song of the hermit; and I had been so ab- 
sorbed | had almost ceased to regret it. 

With the last days of July everything was changed 
about us. The world was full of bird babies. Infant 
voices rang out from every tangle; flutters of baby 
wings stirred every bush; the woods echoed to anxious 
‘* pips” and -‘smacks” and ‘‘ quits” of uneasy parents 
working for dear life. We had been so occupied with 
our study of these charming youngsters, that we be- 
thought ourselves, only as one after- another strange 
warbler appeared upon the scene, that migrating time 
had arrived, the wonderful proces:ion to the summer- 
land bad begun. 

This, alas! I could not stay to see. And if one must 
go, it were better to take leave before getting entangled 
in the toils of the warblers, to be driven wild by the 
numberless shades of yellow and olive, to go frantic 
over stripes and spots, and bars, and to wear out 
patience and the Manual, trying to discover what par- 
ticu'ar combination of Latin syllables scientists have 
bestowed upon this or that flitting atom in feathers, 
Before the student is out of bed,a new warbler note 
wiil distract ber; in the twilight some tiny bird will fly 
over her head with an unfamiliar twitter; each and 
every one will rouse her to eager desire to see it, to name 
it. 

Why have we such a rage for labeling and cataloging 
the beautiful things of Nature? Why can I not delight 
in a bird or flower, knowing it by what it is to me, with- 
out longing to know what it has been to some other per- 
son? What pleasure can it afford to one not making a 
scigntific study of birds to @e such names as “ the blue- 
and yellow-throated warbler,” the *‘ chestnut- headed 
golden warbler,” the *‘ yellow-bellied, red-poll warbler,” 
attached to the smallest and dainticst beauties of the 
woods? 

Musing upon this and otber mysteries, I followed my 
friend up the familiar paths one day, looking for some 
young birds whose strange cries we had noted. It wasa 
gray morning, and all the tree trunks were grim and 
dark, with no variety in coloring. The sounds we were 
following led us through some unused roads entirely 
grown up with jewel weed, part of it five feet high, and 
thickly hung with the yellow flower from which it takes 
its names, 

It had rained in tbe night, and every leaf was adorned 
with minute drops like gems. We parted the stems 
carefully and passed through, tho it secmed to us like 
wadinz in deep water, and, in spite of our cau‘ion, we 
were well sprinkl.d from the dripping leaves. Just as 
we stepped out of our green sea, the low calls we were 
trying to locate ceased. We walked slowly on until we 
were attracted by a rustling in the dry leaves, and then 
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we turned to see two young thrushes foraging about in 


silence by themselves. They were not very shy, but 
looked at us with innocent baby eyes as we grew near 
aod examined them. We saw the color and the mark- 
ings and the peculiar n0vement of the tail characteristic 
of the bermit. There could be ro doubt that these were 
hermit babies. We were delighted to see them. I 
never fee] that I know a bird family till I have seen the 
young. But my pleasure was sadly marred by the re- 
flection that where there were babies must have been a 
nest and a singer, and we had not heard his voic>. 

The last Sunday of my stay came, all toosoon. It 
was a glorious day, and, as usual, the two bird-lovers 
turned their steps toward the woods. Everything 
seemed at rest and silent. We paused a while in a part 
of the forest in which we had seen some strange phases 
of bird life, and had christened the ‘‘ Bewitched Corner.” 
A gentle breeze set all the leaves to fluttering: f«r off a 
woodpecker di:ummed his salute to his fellows; beyond 
the trees we could hear the indigo bird singing; but 
nothing about us was stirring. The wood-pewee was 
unheard, and even the vireo seemed to have finished his 
endless song and gone his way. 

We passed on a few rods to a favorite resting place of 
our daily rounds, where my comrade always liked to 
stretch herself upon the big boll of a fallen tree in the 
broad sunshine, and I to seat myself at the foot of an- 
o her treé in the shade. It «as a spot 

“'W here hours went their way 
As softly as sweet dreams go down the nigbt.” 

As we approached tbis place a sound reacbed us that 
struck us dumb; it was a hermit thrush not far off. 
Silently we stole up the gentle hill and seated ourselves. 

** At last! at last!” I cried in my heart, as I leaned 
back against my tree to listen. 

Then the glorious anthem began again; it rose and 
swelled upon the air ; it filled the woods, 

“ And up by mystical chords of song 
The soul was lifted from care and pain.” 

Tho not in sight, the bird was quite near, so that we 
heard every note, so enchanting! so inimitable! For 
ten or fifteen minutes he poured out the melody, while 
our hearts fairly stood still. Then he stopped, and we 
heard the thrush ‘* chuck”’ and the hermit call, which is 
different from other thrushes, being sometbing between 
asquawk andamew. Whether this we:e his conversa- 
tion with his mate we could only guess, for we dared 
not move, hardly indeed to breathe. 

After a pause the bird began again, and for one per- 
fect hour we sat there motionless, entranced, and took 
our fill of his matchless rhapsody. I longed inexpressi- 
bly to see the enchanter, tho I dared not stir for fear of 
startling him. Perhaps my urgent desire drew him; at 
any rate he came at last within sight, stood a few min- 
utes on the low branch of a tree and looked at me, lift 
ing and dropping his expressive tail as he didso. Two 
or three low, rich notes bubbled out, as if he had half a 
mind to sing to me; but he thought better of it and 
dived uff the branch into the bushes. We rose to go. 

‘* This only was lacking,” I said. ‘‘ This crowns my 
summer. I ask no more, and to-merrow I go.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE GREATNESS OF PERSONALITY. 


BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 








THERE are fatal tendencies in our times which de- 
grade our thoughts of men, and, worst of all, our 
thoughts of ourselves; and the barrier against these 
tendencies is self-reverence, a religious regard for our 
own p rsonality. There is a great passage in Milton’s 
prose woich Canon Farrar declares has had a deeper in- 
fluence over his life than anything else in literature, 
Milton has been speaking of the shame of evil-doing, 
and of a regard for the adverse opinion of mankind, 
thus teaching the wisdom of fearing infamy. But 
many who fer infamy, when they find themselves 
alone will compound with their dear vices in secret. 
And then follows the noble passage: 

‘But he that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, 
both for the dignity of God’s image upon him, and for the 
price of his redemption, which he thinks is visibly marked 
on his forehead, accounts himself both a fit. person to do 
the noblest and godliest deeds, and much better worth 
than to deject and defile, with such a debasemevt and such 
a pollution as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and enno- 
bled te a new friendship and filial relation with God.” 
Now to infuse such a spirit into the teachings of 
childhood, to cherish such a self reverence in the 
midst of subtlest temptation, will be more ennobling 
to human character than thse highest intellectual 
accomplishments and the completest esth+tic devel- 
opments. A man who is right with himself and 
with Lis God, in his deepest and most secret life, is the 
man who has creative moral power. There is no con- 
tempt which ought to be so depressing as self-contempt; 
there is no blush which others can bring so painful as 
tbat which ought to come to the soul “ at the reflection 
of his own severe and modest eye upon himself.” It is 
when God's spirit finds us out in our loneliness, and 
makes vivid our sins before our hitherto darkened eyes, 
and gives us a sight of ourselves, that we sometimes 
suffer the acutest pains of remorse; and often, when like 
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the prodigal, we have been overthrown and have sunk 
down toward beastliness, the stumbering divinity Within 
Us springs, like an angel, from the earth and cries oy; 
in bitter resolution and self-assertion: “ Tois is not |. | 
am something better and diviner than this; 1 am home. 
sick for my true nature; I will arise and go to my Father 
and there find my real self.” Tous Homer pictureq 
Ulysses ‘ong ago in the isle of ench«ntments and of 
sensual pleasures, sitting on the sbore, the tears rolling 
down bis cheeky, for his goul was not at ease amid |) 
this'beauty and luxury; his heart was faraway in rocky 








ithaca, where his true wife awaited him, and where he 


could be himself. 

But is it not hard beholding men in the mass and 
then separating them into units; to say of each one: 
‘*Here is something godlike”? It is bard, but we can 
be of no service to men unless we see this Divine germ 
slumbering in the soul, and we cannot think Christ's 
thougbts of wen, we cannot rise into the spirit of him 
who laid down his life for sinners witbout recognizing 
the divinity there is in every bumblest child. It has 
been said that the chasm between the highest animal 
and the lowest man is to-day, and always has been, in- 
passable; but there never has existed any impassable 
gulf between any child of Adam in his lowest earthly 
estate and the God who made him in his own image. 

What are the fatal tendencies which lead us to low 
thoughts of ourselves? Tam not now referring merely 
or mostly to our personal sins; | am referring rather to 
the social and external forces by which we are ina 
measure robbed of our individuality and made a part of 
amass. We get into the * swim” of business and other 
life, and are forgetful of our individuality, become parts 
of a great machine doing the work of the world, rather 
than being, each one of us, a distinct, independent per- 
sonality. One would think that with liberty and with 
democracy men here in America would be their truest 
selves and not the slaves of public opinion, that there 
would be more independent manliness among us than 
elsewhere. But the thoughtful student of our American 
life from De Tocqueville to Prof. James Bryce have not 
discovered this independence, but have rather found an 
unusual diffidence, timidity and deference to the gen- 
eral and popular prejudice. When new reforms are 
pressed on the public conviction by overpowering neces- 
si ies and constraining justice, commending themselves 
tu the deepest conscience and the truest judgment, the 
vast wajority who acknowledge their righteousness are 
slow to espouse, champion and defend them. Do not 
most men turn around and inquire what other men 
tniok, what the clubs think, what the journals suy? 
Are there not fashions set for public opinion as jor 
women’s gowns, and does not moral inertia imprison 
men, bolding them fast in moral grooves? Do not men 
walk in droves like ‘‘ dumb, driven cattle’? But surely 
self-assertion, within proper restraints and in the proper 
spirit, is needful to all high character. It has been the 
distinctive mark of the leaders of our race. Nothing 
reduces the grandeur of human life like inert gregari- 
ousness, the making of one’s self like every one else. 
Do not we say of such a man, ** He is nobody”?—that is, 
he has denied bimself and shrunk into the crowd. And 
this is often quite as suicidal to high character asa 
denial of God. We may praise, and rightly, the general 
prosperity of our big, sensuous, intelligent and noble 
country, but the philosophic student mourns the lack of 
notable personalities among us. To a mind like Emer- 
son’s, for example, a great city does not mean the 
streets and the warehouses, and the crowds and the ex- 
ternal splendors; it means rather a few noteworthy per- 
sons; and Emerson felt when he bad seen Bryant, the 
poet, and a few others, he had exhausted New York. 

What makes men distinguished and grandly useful in 
the world is this projection of one’s noblest self trust- 
fully and courageously into the life of man, this will- 
ingness to stand alone with Truth in spite of the clamor 
of majorities. Such men think 

* that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether on the smoke-shut battle-field, 
In work obscure done honestly, or vote 
For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 
To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of Heaven or Hell.” 

A great American has said of the city of Florence that 
it ranks next to Athens in the history which teaches 
how man may make himself immortal, and that tlé 
traveler is impressed, in walking among the memorials 
of the great Fiorentines, with the fact that ‘‘ moral su- 
premacy is the only one that leaves monuments and an 
ruins behind it.” It is easy enough to go with ones 
clique, ev: n tho they are wrong; and this exp!ains why 
so many of the preventable evils of society are persist- 
ently maintained when, if good men on y asserted them- 
selves, they might be swept away. We allow the sec 
ondary and the partial and the temporary to swerve U8 
all the time from the supreme and the eternal; and 
therefore we continue to be ciphers, and not vastly 818° 
nificant in God’s arithmetic. We want more men in the 
conflicts of this generation who bravely listen to God, 
who hear the voice of the Eternal, and who are not 
cheated out of their manhood, out of their better selves, 
either by the subtle temptations of sin or by ** the dull 
fool's palsying sneer”; men who will not let the liar’s 
tongue outwaigh God’s solemn voice; men who havé not 
been smoothed down into well-shaveg formatists, but 
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who know themselves and reverence themselves as 
God’s children. 

Individuality was never so sweet, so pronounced and 
so potent as in Jesus Christ. He could say “Come unto 
Me,” “‘I,if I be lifted up,” “He that believeth on Me.” 
He came not to conform himself unto men, except so far 
as thereby be would lead men to conform themselves 
unto God, and no other being ever brought out the in- 
dividuality of followers and disciples as did Jesus of 
Nazareth; and what be wrought while on the earth he 
isable to work to-day. He trained the twelve not to 
make them alike, but to make each his divinest self. 
He did not transform Peter and James and John into 
characters indistinguishably the same, but he made Peter 
his best self, and James his truest self and John his 
highest and noblest self. And so true education is not 
making us like others, but bringing out to the best and 
loftiest our own personality. lf we sometimes foolishly 
think that it would be desirable to combine in ourselves 
the intellectual and other powers and attainments of a 
score of the greatest men, we may be sure that sucha 
monstrosity as we have imagined would not be so noble, 
so divine as that'self which we sometimes despise, but 
which God cherishes; that ideal which he had m mind 
when he made each one of us distinct from all the bil- 
lions upon billions of other personalities who have 
breathed the air of earth. 

It is the Christ-man that each of us should become. 
He gives the highest model, the noblest inspiration, 
Let uscease copying those about us; imitation of this 
sort is weakness and degredation cf manhood; it is the 
sun that lifts up the tree into its best stature and stateli- 
ness. Let us learn to respect what God intended for us, 
to reverence that; resolve to achieve that and we sball 
rise to our truest selves and be assured not only of the 
one worthy | fe on earth, but of that blessed and endless 
life which lies beyond. We shall have an evidence and 
a prophecy in the Christ within ourselves of our own 
immortality. A great poet bas written: ‘I feel in my- 
self the future life. Iam like a forest that hus been cut 
down more than once; the new shoots are stronger and 
livelier than ever. 1 am rising, I know, toward the sky. 
The sun shines on my head. You say the soul is noth- 
ing but the result of the bodily powers. Why, then, is 
my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin 
to fail? Winter is on my head and eternal spring is in 
my heart. When I go down to the grave I can say: ‘I 
have finished my day’s work,’ but I cannot say ‘I have 
finished my life.’ My day’s work will begin the next 
morning; the tomb is not a blind alley, it is a thorough- 
fare; it c'oses in the twilight to open with the dawn.” 

Carcago, ILL. 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
DAVID GRAY. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 











IF poetry be, as poets are fond of believing, the high- 
est achievement of which man is capable, the bright, 
consummate tlower of what is best and noblest in his 
nature, itis a flower which comes to perfection only in 
great minds. There is a class of minor minds which are 
fertile enough in producing growths which at first sight 
may appear to be poetic ones, but they are not from 
celestial seed, and however they may flaunt in their 
bloom, their vitality is brief. There is another class of 
minds which are equally fertile, and of which the 
growths seem more promising, but they are short lived; 
forif the seed from which they sprung was genuine, 
the soil in which it was sown was not vigorous enough 
to bring the seed to maturity. The fullness of health 
i strong minds, the disease of weak minds is poetry. 
There have been many weaklings in the history of let- 
lers, but they are not so frequent as they were, partly 
because a knack at turning rhymes is less esteemed than 
itwas, and partly because the world has steeled itself 
against its Michael Bruces, Robert Fergusons, Henry 
Kirke Whites, and David Grays. It may, in its senti- 
mental moods, pity them as persons; but it has ceased 
‘o think of them as poets. They mistook their desire 
for power—the desire to be poets, for the power which 
§0€s to the making of poets, and the mistake was never 
‘orrected. They might possibly have overcome their 
‘gnorance if they could have been made conscious of it; 
but by no possibility would they have overcome their 
Vanity, of which nothing would have made them con- 
ious. The infirmicy of the guild into which they 
forced themselves, vanity, was their disease—the incura- 
ble, mortal disease of which they perished. 

The life of David Gray has been related in a sketchy 
way by two Scotchmen, who were more or less ac- 
(uainted with him, and who write of him with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion. The substance of what they 
tell us is as follows: He was born on January 29th, 1838, 
it Duntiblae, a little row of houses on the south bank of 
the Luggie, about eight miles from Glasgow; but was 
"move with his parents when a mere child to Merk- 

d,on the nerth bank of this streamlet, about a mile 
from Kirkintilloch, Merkland, like Duntiblae, was 

‘mply a group of humble wayside cottages, which were 
cupied by hand-loom weavers. In one of these cot- 
"ges, which was one story high, with a slated roof, and 
alittle kitchen garden in the front and rear, lived David 
Stay, the father of our Dayid, who was the eldest of 








eight children, who may well be supposed to have 
crowded the cottage, when they were all gathered there- 
in, for, divided by a lobby, or hallway that ran from the 
front to the back door, it consisted of but two apart- 
ments, the one to the right band being fitted as a 
weaver’s workshop, the other to the left being a stone- 
paved kitchen, out of which opened a tiny bedroom. 

Like many another poor Scotchman before him. and 
not a few, no doubt, since, the father of David Gray de- 
termined that his eldest son should become a scholar. 
Precisely what quality in learning, as they conceive of 
learning, leads such men to fancy it the best heritage 
they can bestow upon their children passes ordinary 
comprehension. It is a delusion which costs them 
dearly, and costs their children more dearly still before 
they have done with it, as it did David Gray, who might 
have made a good hand-loom weaver instead of an indif- 
ferent poet. But it was not to be. So he was sent to 
the parish school at Kirkinti lloch, where he learned to 
read, write, and cipher, which were useful accomplish- 
ments, and went later to the Glasgow University, where 
he pursued his studies, which, of course, had begun 
with Latin, living upon what he had saved out of the 
pittances he had received as a pupil teacher and private 
tutor, and upon what his hard-working parenis could 
forward to him from home in the shape of butter and 
oatmeal. 

The motive which actuated David Gray in the Univer- 
sity was not the motive which actuated his parents 
while he was there; for they expected him to become a 
minister, while he «xpected to become a poet. A reader 
of verse from childhood, he soon betook himself to the 
writing of verse—a pursuit in which he was encouraged 
by the editor of the Glasgow Citizen, who printed his 
poetic firstlings,as he had printed those of Alexander 
Smith some years before. His poetizing was not kindly 
received at home, whither he went every Saturday night 
in order to spend the Sabbath with the old people, his 
father affecting an indifference toward it which he is 
thought not to have felt, while his mother bewailed and 
lamented it, her cry being: ‘‘The kirk, the free kirk, 
and nothing but the kirk.” 

His Sabbaths at Merkland could not have been as 
pleasant to David Gray as his week-days in Glasgow, 
where he had several literary acquaintances, among 
whom was Mr. Robert Buchanan, who was three years 
his junior, and who, like himself, was determined to be 
a poet, They read together, planned great works, and 
wrote gushing letters to famous people. His twenty- 
second birthday found him out of employment, his term 
of service in the Free Church Normal Seminary, of 
which he was a Queen’s scholar, having expired; and it 
was necessary that he should obtain other employment 
—a circumstance of which be was promptly reminded 
by his parents. Yes, he must do something, and at 
once; but what? He had completed a longish poem 
about the Luggie, and the question was, how to get it 
published. He wrote to one of his friends: 


**L sent it to G. H. Lewes, to Professor Masson, to Pro 
fessor Aytoun, to Disraeli; but no one will read it. They 
swear they have notime. For my part, [{ think the poem 
will live; and sol care not whether I were drowned to- 
morrow.” 

He wrote further: 


‘*[ spoke to you of the refusals which had been unfairly 
given my poem. Better to have a poem refused than a 
poem unwritten.” 

Tnat the men to whom he sent his poem really had 
not time to read it should not have surprised him, for 
if he had known the world a little better he would have 
known that their own affairs were naturally of more 
importance to them than the ungracious labor of read- 
ing manuscript verse from an unknown per. The gen- 
eral tenor of what he wrote to them may be inferred 
from what he wrote about this time, or possibly a little 
earlier, to Mr. Sydney Dobell, who some nine years be- 
fere had published a drama entitled ‘‘ The Roman” 
(1850), four years later a poem entitled *‘ Balder ” (1854), 
anda year later, during a residence in Edinburgh, a 
volume of ‘‘ Sonnets on the War.” The world is not 
reading Mr. Sydney Dobell now, but thirty-two years 
ago he was a well-known poet. The son of a prosper- 
ous wine merchant, whose business he followed, he re- 
sided at the Cleeve Tower, Cheltenham, to which place 
David Gray dispatched an epistle, which ranks among 
the curiosities of literature. Here is an extract from it: 

“First: Cleeve Tower I take to be a pleasant place, 
clothed with ivy, and shaded bya tral beeches; at all 
events itis mighty different from my mother’s home. Let 
this be understood distinctly. 

“Second: Lama poet. Let that also be understood dis- 
tinctly. 

“Third: Having at the present time only 8s. a week, I 
wish to improve my position, for the sake of gratifying 
and assisting a mother whom | love beyond the conception 
of the vulgar. 

“These, then, are my premises, and the inference takes 
the form of this request. Will you,—a poet,—as far as you 
can, assist another, a younger poet (of twenty), in a way 
not to wound his feelings, or hurt his independency of 
spirit?’ 

That Dobell was not so profoundly impressed by this 
boyish braggadocia as Gray hoped he might be, but on 
the contrary so disgusted by it that he rebuked him 
abarply, is evident from a later letter, in which Gray en- 











deavored to defend himself from the charges which his 
correspondent had brought against him, and of which 
the heaviest was probably his amazing self-confidence: 

* When my biography falls to be written,” he said, “will 
not this same ‘ self-confidence’ be one of the most striking 
features of my intellectual development? Might not « 
‘poet of twenty’ feel great things? In all the stories of 
mental warfare that I have ever read, that mind which be- 
came of celestial clearness and godlike power, did nothing 
at twenty but feel. And lam so accustomed to compare 
my own mental progress with such men as Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Wordsworth (examples of this last proposi- 
tion), that the dream of my yonth will not be fulfilled, if 
my fame equal not, at least the latter of these three.”’ 

Before long he changed his tune: 

‘*[T am ashamed of what I wrote to you before,’’ he said. 
** ] wasan actor then, not myself; for, being bare of all 

dations, I lied with my own conscience, deeming 
that if I called myself a great man you were bound to be- 
lieve me.”’ 

If Gray had been a little older and a little wiser he 
would not have written such ridiculous letters, or writ- 
ing them in his perpetual vacillations from vanity to 
modesty, he would have kept them until his sober 
senses returned to him, and then have thrown them in 
the fire. To be a foolish poet is not a crime; but to be 
known as a foolish poet is a misfortune. It stood in the 
way of Gray at this time with Dobell, and it stood more, 
much more,in his way with others at a later day. 
Meanwhile what was he todo? He thought of starting 
a school with one of his friends, but as the project went 
against the grain it was abandoned. His friends in 
Glasgow advised him to connect himself with the press 
in that city, but no such connection could be made. 
Still, something must be done. What should it be? He 
talked the matter over with his young friend Buchanan, 
and they resolved to go to London, where such geniuses 
as they were sure to be received with open arms, About 
three months after he had completed his twenty-second 
birthday (May 3d, 1860) Gray presented himself before 
Buchanan, with his lips firmly compressed and his eyes 
full of fire, and exclaimed, ‘* Bob, I’m off to London!” 

‘* Have you funds?’ demanded the practical Robert. 

‘** Enough for one, not enough for two,” was the canny 
reply. “If you can get the money, anyhow, we'll go 
together.” 

Two days later Gray wrote to his parents: ‘I start off 
to-night, at 5 o’clock, by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
railway, right on to London, in good health and 
spirits.” 

Gray and Buchauan agreed to go to London together, 
but in making this agreement they forgot to state at 
which of the Glasgow stations they were to meet; so, 
when the hour came, Gray left from one station and 
Buchanan from another. Precisely what befell Gray 
when he reached London is not known. He could hard- 
ly have been fool enough to spend his first night there 
in walking up and down Hyde Park, carpet-bag in hand, 
in the rain; so we may conclude that he found a cheap 
lodging somewhere, and, after a frugal supper, went to 
bed, whence he rose early next morning, and started 
on his quest among authors and publishers. He com- 
municated with Dobell, to whom he wrote a few days 
after his arrival: 





“Tf am in London, and dare not look into the middle of 
next week. What brought me here? God knows, for I 
don’t Alone in such a place is a horrible thing. I have 
seen Dr. Mackay, but it’s all up. People don’t seem to un- 
derstand me. . Westminster Abbey! I was there 
all day yesterday. If [ live [ shall be buried there—so help 
me God! A completely defined consciousness of great po- 
etical genius is my only antidote against utter despair and 
despicable failure.” 

Gray and Buchanan met a week or so after their ar- 
rival in London, and Gray being dissatisfied with his 
lodging, which he declared was a cold, cheerless place, 
where he had only a blanket to cover him, was per- 
suaded by Buchanan to share his room, which was the 
better of the two, tho there were draughts everywhere 
in it—through the chinks of the door, through the win- 
dows. and up through the floor. Before quitting Glas- 
gow Gray had written to Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes, 
the poet, and now he wrote to him again, reminding him 
that he bad promised to read his poem; telling him that 
he had traveled to London to give it to him, and to push 
his fortunes, and adding that he saw starvation before 
him within two days. Should be send the poem, or 
bring it? He asked, because he knew he did not want 
to be troubled with people of his sort coming about 
him, ‘* Whatever you do, do it quickly in God’s name.” 
The answer to this note was more gracious than it de- 
served, tho just what might have been expected from 
so kind a man as Lord Houghton, concerning whom, 
at this juncture in the life of Gray, his accomplished 
biographer, Mr. T. Weymss Reid (who first printed 
Gray’s note), quietly says; 


“* He did not write inviting bim to-sead bis manuscript 
to him—he did not even ask him to come to his house as a 
guest; but within a couple of hours from the delivery of the 
touching note I have just printed, Milnes himself entered 
the humble lodging house in the Borough, bearing with 
him a load of delicacies such as he believed the writer of 
such a letter must absolutely need. Having made some 
provision for Gray’s subsistence while he remained in Lon- 
don, he took back to his own home the maauscript of the 
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beautiful poem of ‘The Luggie.’ which Gray had written, 
and upon which he was so anxious to have the opinion of 
his fellow-poet. A few days afterward, while he was sitting 
at breakfast in Brook Street, Gray was shown into his 
room Milnes saw in amoment that something was wrong, 
and by and by he extracted from him the fact tha" he had 
spent the previous night in the park. There had been no 
actual necessity to do so—thers could have been none with 
Milnes in London; but the young man was ina state of 
hyst*rical excitement, and to indulge some morbid fancy 
of his own had condemned himself ‘o this terrible purish- 
me it—a purishment which laid the seeds of the fatal dis- 
eas? that carried hin off a little more than eighteen 
months later.’ ‘ 


Mr. Reid mentions that before Gray was allowed to 
leave the house of Lord Houghton he was warmed and 
fed and clothed; and he might have added that his 
fatherly helper made something for him to do by giv- 
ing him manuscript to copy at the rate of a pounda 
week, and that he warmly recommended ‘* The Luegie” 
to Thackeray for insertion in the Cornhill Magazine, 
wherein it would have been singularly inappropriate, as 
he could not but have known. 

The exposure to which Gray had so wantonly sub- 
jected himself during hie mad night’s outing in the 
park brought on so severe an illness that he was at last 
willing to return home, as Lord Houghton had advised 
him to do from thebeginning. He went back to Merk- 
land, where he was sorrowfully received by his loving 
parents, and where as the days went on he was visited 
by aneminent physician from Glasgow, a friend of his 
friend Dobell, who decided, after examining him, that 
wi'h a continued resid nce there he had but littlecbance 
of his life, tho hiscase he thought was far from hope- 
less provided he could at once be removed to a warmer 
climate. He started a subsciption for the purpose of 
sending the patient to South Africa, a benevolent act in 
which Lord Houghton promised to assist, with the sug- 
gestion, however, that pending his removal to sucha 
distance Gray should come to Torquay, where he bim- 
self would be able to look after his confort. Gray 
accordingly went to Torquay; but he was so terrified 
by the sight of the consumptive patients in the bospital 
that he fled from the place, and obtaining money from 
the house physicians, to whom he had been introduced, 
returned to Merkland. 

Days passed, weeks passed, months passed, and he 
knew that he could not live. He was ready to die, his 
life had been such a failure; but he was not willing to 
die until he was sure his poems would be published. He 
worked over them, he copied them, he wrote to bis 
friends about them—wrote so earnestly, eo yearaoingly, 
so sadly, that they raised money enough to publish 
them, Lord Houghton contributing five pounds, and Mr, 
Dobell and other friends other sums. So they were 
placed in the hands of the printer, and a specimen page 
that began “ How beautiful!” was sent to him. It 
reached him December 2d, 1861. When he saw it his 
eyes lighted up, as if the fame for which he had 
struggled was won. ‘It is good news,” be said. The 
next day he died, his last words being: ‘ God has love, 
and I have faith.” His death was communicated to 
Lord Houghton by his father in the following words: 

“* Dear Sir: My son David died on Tuesday, December 
8d, at two o’clock, afternoon. Born 29th January, 1838 

‘“* Your obedient Servant, DAvip Gray.” 

If there be a moral in the life of David Gray, I am not 
moralist enough to point it out. My business here has 
been to tell the story of bis life as simply as I could, ex- 
tenuating nothing, and setting nothing down in malice. 
I have known so many poets, old and young, that [ have 
come to believe that | understand them as well as most 
men who write about them—much better, I think, than 
those who praise them too highly or dispraise them too 
deep'y. Llaccept them for what they are, not for what 
I might wish them to be; for whether we know it or 
not, they are a law unto themselves, and are their own 
excuse for being. 

The qua'ity of David Gray’s verse may be inferred 
from this unstudied sonnet: 

“ Now, while the long delaying ash assumes 
The delicate April green, and, loud and clear 

7 Through the cool, yellow, mellow twilight glooms, 

The thrush's song encbants the captive ear: 
Now, while a shower is pleasant in the falling 
Stirring the still perfume that wakes around: 
Now, that doves mourn, and from the distance calling, 
The cuckoo answers, with a sovereign sound,— 
Come, with thy native heart, O true and tried! 
But leave all books; for what with converse bigh, 
Flavored with Attic wit, the time shal! glide 
On smoothly, as a river flowetn by, 
Or as on stately pinion, through the gray 
Evening, the culver cuts his liquid way.” 

New YORK Cry. 
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ABOUT four years ago a young Swiss artist came over 
here from Paris and settled in this city as a portrait paint- 
er. He had some orders when he came, and he has been 
kept busy since then filling others. Tothe general public, 
however, he remained for some time comparatively un- 
known, as his works were never exhibited but passed 
straight from his easel into the possession of his sitters. 
Last wiater, however. his portrait ef Dr. Chauncey M. 
Depew was shown at Knoedler’s rooms. The merits of the 
work and the popularity of the doctor combined to attract 
much attention, and people began to ask who Adolphus 
Muller Ury was, 


NIKKO. 
I. 





BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 





NixKo!—sunbrightness. ‘‘ He who has not seen Nikko 
must mot say kekko—beautiful,” says the Japanese 
proverb, and it says truly, for there are few spots so il- 
luminated by Nature, art and history as Nikko—the long 
home of Yoritomo, Iyeyasu and Iyemitsu, the greatest 
of all the Dictators of Japan—the site of the golden 
shrines which mark the highwater point of Buddhist 
decoration, and one of Nature’s mountain masterpieces. 

Of course the witching name at Nikko is lyeyasu, the 
greatest of the Shoguns, or military dictators of Japan, 
and Iyeyasu and Nikko are chronologically curiously 
linked with us on this continent. For it was in that 
year, 1620, when the ‘“‘ Mayflower” weighed from the 
old Plymouth beyond the seas, with her momentous 
passenger-list, that Mr. Richard Cocks, visiting Japan, 
drew inthat quaint diary of his that picture of pride in 
the dust, the mighty Shogun, Iyeyasu, dying in a ‘‘poor 
paper cabin” at Shizuoka, where his last successor hangs 
his discrowned head. 

Iyeyasu died, and for the dead bigh-and-mightiness 
the consolidator of Japan into an empire, a mausoleum 
must be prepared that should excel all other mausolea 
known to the somewhat confined world of the Japanese. 

Hence the shrines of Nikko, with their avenue of 
solemn cryptomerias stretched ten leagues across the 
plain, with their sacred groves and golden halls, and sea 
of carvings, wave beyond wave, and their unforgettable 
grace. , 

My heart aches for Nikko—Nikko with its myths, and 
its legends, and its spotless priests, and its awestruck 
pilgrims, and its shrines, royal of the royal, and Taki- 
no-Jinia woods, thicketed with hydrangeas, and hiding 
in chaste dryad embrac’s pathetic moss-grown ruins. 

Oh, to be back in Nikko, plucking the heavy-odored 
blossoms of the wild searlet azalea, almost as big as 
arum-flowers, on the high bank over the path which 
leads to Dai Nichi De or tufts of pure white azalea from 
trees forty feet high in the woods between the lake of 
Chinsenji and the great mountain Nantaizan. 

Dai Nicbi Do! The gardens of Dai-Nichi-Do and the 
Mangwanji Monastery are the nearest approach to a 
child's fairyland I ever saw. 

They are so-called Chinese gardens—Japan used to 
borrow as freely from China and Korea as she borrows 
feom the West now—and they bear exactly the same 
relation to the stately pleasure gardens of the Howquas 
at Canton,or the peeriess Mandarin Gardens at Shanghai, 
as the enchanted places of Hans Andersen do to the 
earthly paradises of William Morris. 

These Chinese gardens—toy gardens—a'l have astrong 
family likeness—a little artificial Jake of pe!lucid bright- 
ness; a little artificial waterfall; fit for a Naiad’s foun 
tain, both fed by a little sandy bottomed brook or con- 
duit of clear spring water, bubbling like champagne; a 
cluster of little isltands—one of them perhaps shaped 
like a tortoise—affording opportunities for impossibly 
quaint little stone bridges, cirvle-backed, horseshoe- 
backed, or a flat slab of portentous size, and every 
member of the cluster with its little stone pagoda, its 
quaint Daimio-lantern, its toy-shrine, or the fantastic bits 
of rock for which tbe Japanese pay such extravagant 
prices. 

On little artificial prom mtories will s‘'and maples— 
pain maples, copper maples, piok maples, variegated 
maples, all with the fine splintery le:f of Japanese 
map €8, trained into whims cal shapes, tho not so whim- 
sical as the fir trees, Matsuji, which rival the box-hedge 
peacocks and other armorial bearings in old English 
baron‘al gardens such as Haddon Hall's. In the garden 
of ** The Golden Pavilion” (Kinkakuji) at Kioto I saw a 
tir tree tortured into the similitude of a junk in full 
sail, Where the stream runs into the lake there will be 
a b.d of stately purple irises, and built out into it on 


wistaria arbor with blossoms three or four feet long. 

The wild wistaria itself grows profusely at Nikko, but 
its blos om is much smaller. A terrible obstacle to get 
through is a wistaria thicket, with its tough lianas and 
intricate web of branches, as we learned to our cost in 
striking a bee line from the red lacquer bridge to the 
top of Toyama. Wild wistaria, wiid azalea, wild ca- 
meliia, wild iris, wild tiger lily, wild cherry, wild plum, 
wild juridly scarlet japonica, make the woods and 
gorges of Japan ablaze in spring—especially the burn- 
ing scarlet of ¢he camellias and azaleas. 

Oo a slight eminence commanding this fairy scene, 
will stand the pasteboard monastery foy which it was 
created—I say pasteboard, because Japanese monasteries 
are, for the most part, made of light woodwork and 
paper, and behind will be the temple, great or small— 
and on Giffcrent points of vantage a pavilion, a kind of 
temple and belvidere combined, and a cha-no-ma, a sort 
of summer house for the solemn tea ceremony, which 
has a semi-religious significance in Dai Nippon. 

But we must not linger too long at Dai Nichi Do or 
Mangwanji—they are minnows at Nikko; tho it may in- 
terest us to take a peep into the great temple of the 





latter—the Hall of the Three Buddhas (Sambatsudo); 
| the three Buddhas being, the Thousand-handed K wan- 
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piles or spanning a narrow arm, as a covered bridge, a 
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non, the Horse-headed K wannon, and Amida N all 
of them great masses of gilt, thirty or forty feet high 
and the Sorinto, a black copper column, forty-two fee 
high, looking like the funnel of a river steamer, and 
marking the very nadir of Japanese tarte; for we have 
yet to see the shrines themselves, Kammangafuchi 
Whirlpool, the Murderers’ Temple, the Waterfalls, the 
Woods of Takinojinja, and the Lake of Chinsen ji, 

While the heroes of the ‘‘ Mayflower” were struggling 
with the austerities of the climate of Massachusetts, 
tbere arose in far-off, heathen, a'most fabulous Japan, a 
mortuary sbrine, to which the United States of to-day, 
with their vast territory and population, incomputable 
wealth, keen intelligence, and keen ambition to posses 
the best of its kind, have nothing comparable in the 
way of art, and which Europe and India can only exce| 
by the statelier materials of their architecture, 

Does the pilerim of the picturesque, the wandering 
poet wish for the most ideal day be ever spent in his 
life? Take the following recipe: Leave Tokio at dawn 
on some May morning; leave the train not at Imaichi 
but at Utsonomiya, the o!d point of debarcation. Take 
a jinrikisba, with the two stoutest coolies you can find, 
let them goto Nikko at their own pace. They can't 
take more than six tours at the outside to traverse the 
thirty miles of stately cryptomeria avenue which show 
the way across the plain to the great warrior’s tom) 
(they ought to take about four), and you will get all 
mann‘r of amusing sights, all kinds of glimpses into 
the idiosyncracies and failings of the country Japanese, 
The Japanese omnibus—and you will sometimes meet a 
dozen on this trip—bas no parallel in civiliza'ion—ex- 
cept the curtained vans in which butchers fetch their 
joints from the abattoirs. Then there will probably be 
a traveling show or two, and pilgrims of every degr’e, 
from the rope-shod pauper, who carries his worldly 
belongings in a soap box tied upin a piece of oiled 
paper, to the swaggering plutocrat who has a whole 
jinrikisha and a whole coolie to himself—the Japanese 
generally travel in doub'e ‘rikishas, like twins in a 
perambulator. The coolies, if they are bribed, really 
ean go very fast and will traverse the whole di-tance 
with a single stoppage, but they dearly love to dawdle 
along, stopping here to buy fresh waraji, or sandals 
(at three cents a pair), here to light a pipe which is 
smoked out in a couple of whiffs, here to drink, here to 
rest. They sell sandals at almost every house on 
a highway, and there is a stream cn each side of 
the road. The roadside tea houses are queer. Each 
has a veranda or shed sufficient to shelter the jinrik- 
iskas of any conceivable number of patrons; for 
Nikko is a summer place, and in Japan the summer 
and the wet season are synonymous. Each has a sort of 
dais, a foot and a half above the ground, on which the 
staff of the hotel squat, with a border of Rikisha-boys 
sitting on the edge to keep their muddy feet on toe 
ground; each kas a sort of summer house for persons of 
distinction, such as Europeans, and a co:lection of hor- 
tible victuals that look like the insides of anima's, in- 
stead of the flesh, and smell of sesame oil, and at each 
before you are well seated there will be a more or less 
attractive little maid kowtowing before you and offer- 
ing a tray of tea, for which three cents would be a liberal 
remuneration from a Japanes*—Nippon-cha—pale green, 
watery Jspanese tea (good mouth-filling Chinese tea is 
called Nankin-echa—the Japanese are very fond of call- 
ing Chinese things Napkin this or that, tho they may 
bave come from any corner of the Celestial Empire). 
The tea is served in tiny little cups of the capacity of 
liquor glass, without milk or sugar, and sometimes there 
are some nice little cakes with it, tho the Japanese taste 
in confectionary does not usually correspond with the 
European. 

But we must be agog. Suppose yourself in a long, 
sloping street, which constitutes the town of Nikko. 
Your coolies will have stripped off nearly every stitch 
of clothing, piecemeal, while they were running at full 
speed, as they grew hotter and hotter. Rivers of 
perspiration will be running down from their shock 
heads, and they will be turning round in the sbafts Wop 
ping their faces, smiling with the full ardor of a lower 
class Japanese (what a radiance!) and nodding as they 
exclaim: ** Nikko! Nikko!’ 

At the bridge dismount, and send your jinrikisha and 
your baggage on to the hotel to wait for you, then break 
the law. Traffic does not cross Mihashi—the exquisite 
red lacquer sacred bridge, springing from sbore to shore 
with a single span, like tye arc of a.raiabow suppor’ 
at each end by a gigantic double Torii. But over this 
airy structure the bodies of Iyeyasu and his descend- 
ants, living and dead, had been borne for more than two 
centuries before there dynasty fell. ‘Therefore, break 
the law, and climbing over the feeble gates enter the 
holy ground of Nikko by the sacred bridge. Right ™ 
front of you, as you leave it, is a little scarlet ee 
at the edge of the grove. Japan is as full © 
wayside shrines as Cornwall of British cross 
or Italy of crucifixes. It is a moble grove - 
cryptomerias, tall, needle-straight, and — 
dark; a steep, flagged road winds up it, trodden yond 
the bearers of the bones of Iyeyasu. We will fol “a 
their footsteps to the end. Weshall have to skirt ts 
sunny south wall of the great monastery of of 
and ascend broad shallow steps between two TOWs 
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cryptomerias on high banks soft with moss and fal'en fir 
eaves and faced with fern-tilled walls. Down through 
the very center of these steps runs a glassy !ittle brook- 
iet-at Nikko you are never witbout the music of run- 
ning water—-and over them towers a mighty granite 
forii or Shinto archway, wito uprights formed of single 
ooe. nearly thirty feet long and four feet thick. ‘he 
pathway broadens out into a piazza. On the left rises, 
jve stories high, a scarlet pagoda with a tiny shrine in 
its bottom story surrounded by the twelve animals of 
the Japanese zodiac. On the right, at the top of some 
crambling, mossy steps, a beautful little temple with 
rich paintings and a mighty Buddhist bell. This little 
gem standing in deep grass, starred with wild flowers in 
acryptomeria glade was built to secure continuity of 
worship, if the large temple should be closed for repairs. 
(Go and stand at the foot of the graceful Toriiin front of 
itand you will see a surpassing vista of foresi-clad hil's, 
lower than you are, gradually losing tcemselves in the 
piue of distance. This is almost the only spot in these 
sbrines of the Shoguns where you get a full view of the 
fre heaven. 

jurn back to the piazza and you are at the very 
threshold of the moss glorious shriae of Buddha’s hun- 
dred million votaries. 

You buy your ticket, a little piece of coarse paper 
wih its contents, fur a wonder, in Japanese only, and 
sealed and countersealed with funny little red ink seals 
teprevent the attendants embezzling the money, and 
youenter with a guide who only talks Japanese and 
wiles like a seraph while the Philistine tourist pokes 


- fun at him in English, 


This { noticed, and felt, like the Pharisee, on the 
verge of uttering thanks that I was not like these pub- 
licanr. It really was solemn to me, 

New YORK CiTY. 


HOW WORKINGMEN LIVE. 
BY EDWARD P, CLARK. 








Wuat students of social science most desire is facts. 
There can be no intelligent discussion which is not 
based upon a solid foundation of knowledge. The mcst 
valuable possible contrioution to the current debate re- 
garding workingmen in this country, therefore, is an 
accurate and comprehensive statement of the condi 
tion of thousands of the class. Such a compilation is 
presented in the eighth annual report of the higan 
bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, a volume of 
41 pages, which is ‘*‘ chock full” of fac:s and figures of 
the bighest significance. 

During the year 1890 the regular office employés 
of the Bureau personally visited 201 shops and manu- 
facturing establishments in twenty-five cities, towns 
and villages, and put a long list of questions to no less 
than 8,838 workmen, the greatest pains being taken to 
make every inquiry plain and to secure intelligent re- 
plies, As the Bureau bas been in existence several 
years, and the value of its previous work has come to be 
appreciated, there were but few cases where all the 
questions asked were not willingly answered, while the 
employers also extended every courtesy to the canvass- 
ers, Lhe relations between employers and employed 
appear to be unusually harmonious in Michigan, and 
with the exception of the carpenters’ strike in Detroit, 
there were no serious labor troubles in the whole State 
during the year. All the conditions were thus most 
favorab'e to the prosecution of such an investigation, 

The canvass was chiefly confined to thie employés of 
the agricultural implement and iron working industries, 
altho a few other establishments were visited. These 
areamong the oldest and most successful industries in 
the State, and the wages paid are, of course, much 
higher than in some other sorts, the canvass of Muske- 
gon, for example, showing that the iron workers receive 
fully a half more in a year than the furniture makers 
tad wood workers, who were questioned in 1889. These 
4838 men, consequently, represent the best grades of the 
boriag class in Michigan. The report telis us just 
What we want to know about an army of such men— 
Where they were born; how many are married, and the 
Sze of their families; what wages they receive, and how 
uch of those wages they spend; how many own homes, 
and have their lives insured; what proportion own sew- 
Ng machines and musical instruments; how many take 
tewspapers and magazines, and what sort they take; in 
short, how a good many thousands of workingmen’s 
families Jive, 

Alittle more than two-fifths of these men were born 
0 other countries; those of American birth aggregating 
i091 out of 8,838, But the proportion who are really of 
Auerican stock is less than these latter figures would in- 
tica’e, inasmuch as many of the younger generation are 
the Sons of parents who were born in other countries. An 
‘quiry into parentage showed that a Jittle more than 
‘wo-fifths of the American-born had foreign parents. 
Altogether those who were themselves born in other 

Sand those whose parents were foreigners make al- 
“ost exactly two-thirds of the whole number, The Ger- 
— lead in both classes, numbering 1,764 of the 8,747 

‘gners, and 927 of the 2,144 born of foreign parents. 

te are fewer natives of Ireland than one would ex- 
"e'~only 277; but of the second generation there are 
' Michigan naturally draws a good many Cana- 
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dians across the Jine, natives of the Dominion number- 
ing 694, and sons of Canadians 162. The Germans are 
most evenly distributed tbroughout the State. Some 
of the minor nationalities are scarcely found, except as 
colonies in one or two places; 141 of the 157 Polanders 
living in Detroit, and two-thirds of the 221 Hollanders 
in Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, while Grand Rapids 
has also 28 of the 41 Swedes. 

Of the whole number 1,889 are married, and 195 more 
have been married and are now widowers. The propor- 
tion of husbands among the adults, however, is de- 
cidedly larger than these figures indicate, as the canvass 
reached many hundreds of boys who were in their teens, 
nearly one-seventh of the employés being under nine 

teen. There will be general surprise at the small num- 
ber of children reported, 5,186 families having only 
11,161. There were no less than 951 married men without 
children, and in families which have children the aver- 
age does not quite reach three apiece. Sixty-nine per 
cent. of the children of school age attend school, this 
evidently meaning not that 31 per cent. fail to attend 
school at all, but that 69 per cent. of the whole number 
between the ages within which cne may goto school do 
so. The public schoo's get a trifle more than four- 
fifths of all who attend any school, altho in Detroit the 
parochial schools secure two-fifths of the children. A 
State law prohibits the employment of children under 
ten years of age, and only twenty-one cases were re- 
ported of boys at work under fourteen. Such boys, by 
the way, are prohibited from working more than nine 
hours a day, and must attend school four months in the 
year. 

The figures regarding wages are full of interest. One 
man earns $40 a week, eight, $30 to $40, and 125, $20 to 
$30, while at the other end of the scale are a dozen boys 
at $2 apiece, and 822 others who do not receive over $3 
awcek. Only a trifle more than 15 per cent. receive $15 
or over, while more than 17 per cent. are paid less than 
$7. The largest class for any single rate is 1,048 at $12. 
The average for all 8,888, married and single, boys and 
men, was $10.06 per week; but for the married men it 
rose to $11.50. ‘This is for the time they were actually 
at work, tie Josses from various causes (chiefly inability 
to get work) cutting down the average number of weeks 
that wages were earned to a trifle less than 46. The 
average amount received during the year in the shape 
of wages was $467, but for the men supporting families 
it rcse to about $525. Some places go far above this, 
148 men employed in the iron working trades in Muske- 
gon earning average wages of $653 a year. 

To many per: oos $525 a year will seem a rather small 
sum upon which to support a good sized family, but the 
report sbows that it is sufficient to insure a comforiable 
home in thousards of casts. No less than 2,328 em- 
ployés own the houses in which they live, nearly half of 
them free from incumbrance of any sort. As almost 
allof these house owners are married men, it appears 
that 46 per cent. of sueh men are rearing families in 
their own homes. The Germans lead in this respect, 37 
per cent. of all employés of that race owning their 
homes, with the Hollanders close behind at 35, and the 
Irish third on the list with 33, The Poles who reach 
Michigan apparently mean to stay there, for altho they 
bring less money with them than any other race and earn 
tne lowest average wages, 28 per cent. of them live in 
houses which they have paid for in whole or in part—a 
proportion nearly as large as among the Scotchmen,who 
come to this country much more “ forehanded” and are 
so much more efficient workmen that they earn $576 a 
year, against the Pole’s $868. Of course the Pole’s 
house is a much cheaper one than the Scotchman’s, the 
average value of the first class being $956 and of the 
second $2,025. The average value of the homes of all 
races is $1,312. Those who own hom s which are fully 
paid for have reached the average age of 41, while those 
whose houses are mortgaged average 36 years. That 
there is much comfort in these homes appears from such 
facts as that 69 per cent. of those who support families 
own sewing machines; that 67 per cent. of all employés 
take newspapers and magazines (a daily paper in quite 
half of the cases); and that more than one-fifth owna 
musics] instrument of some sort, the list including 709 
family organs and 314 pianos. 

Forty per cent. of the whole number saved some- 
thing during the year. .There were 1,890 who made 
payments and improvements upon their homes to the 
amount of $175,470, and 2,477 who saved $329,880 in 
money—the latter class, it is interesting to note, includ- 
ing 264 of the former. Nearly one-quarter of the whole 
number carry life insurance, and the percentage is, 
of course, much larger among the married men. In- 
deed, in Battle Creek a canvass of 793 men, 564 of whom 
were married and 25 widowers, showed that 408 had 
their lives insured. The average amount of insurance 
carried falls a trifle short of $1,500. The thrifty Scotch 
take most kindly to this form of provision against the 
future, 36 per cent. of them having their lives insured 
the English coming next, with 33 per cent., and the’ 
Irish not much behind with 30 per cent., while their 
average amount exceeds both the English and Scotch. 
One-fourth of all the employés belong to benefit socie- 
ties, which pay an average amount of $6.41 a week in 
case of sickness. 
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and thrift, far more than a large income, which settles 
the question whether a workingman shall ‘‘get on in 
the world.” There are hundreds of cases where men 
born in foreign lands and receiving by no means large 
wages, are rearing families and saving enough money 
toown their homes by the time they reach middle life. 
Here are a dozen fair samples—every one foreign born, 
and half of them earning less than the average wages 
of marcitd men asa class: 

Born in Poland, by trade a molder, workingin De- 
troit, 838 years o!d, married, supporting two children, 
annual earnings, $576, family expenses, $435, owning a 
$1,000 house half paid for, is worth $800. 

Polander, Jaborer, Detroit, 89, married, five children, 
earnings, $390, expenses, $300, owning $800 house with 
$300 mortgage, is worth $700. 

Poland«r, machinist, Grand Rapids, 30, married, four 
children, ¢«arnings, $780, expenses, $600, owning $1,800 
house half paid for, is worth $3,000. 

Russian, machinist, Grand Rapids, 40, married, five 
children, earnings, $780, expenses, $690, owning $2,300 
house with $350 mortgage, life insured for $1,500, is 
worth $3,100. 

Hollander, teamster, Kalamazoo, 45, married, two 
children, earnings, $408, expenses, $383, owning $1,100 
house unincumbered, is worth $1,200. 

Trisbman, laborer, Detroit, 30, married, three children, 
earnings, $432, expenses, $325, owning $1,250 house, 
with $900 mortgage, is worth $600. 

Irishman, laborer, Battle Creek, 53, married, one 
child, earnings, $459, expenses, $284, owning $2,000 
house, unincumbered, is worth $2,500. 

Swiss, carpenter, Jackson, 27 years old, married, four 
children, earnings, $661, expenses, $550, owning $1,400 
house, with $100 due upon it, life insured for $600, is 
worth $1,600. 

Swede, machinist, Grand Haven, 49, married, one 
child, earnings, $546, expenses, $500, owning $800 house, 
unincumbered, is worth $1,000. 

Austrian, blacksmith, Grand Rapids, 33, married, two 
children, earnings, $360, expenses, $360, owning $800 
house, unincumbered, is worth $1,000. 

German, pattern maker, Muskegon, 34, married, two 
cl.ildren, earnings, $864, expenses, $700, owning $1,500 
house, unincumbered, life insured for $2,000, is worth 
$2,500. 

Germapv, mounter, Dowagiac, 48, married, two chil- 
dren, earnings, $525, expenses, $457, owning $1,000 
house, with $200 mortgage, life insured for $4,100, is 
worth $1,800. 

New Youk City. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO THE TOMB OF CONFUCIUS. 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGS, PEKING, CHINA. 








THE dust of the great sage reposes near the place of 
his birth, at Chiufu, in the Province of Shantung. For 
twenty-three centuries official offerings have been made 
to his bones; and emperors, princes and scholars have 
repaired to his sepulcber to do him homage. Yet Chiu- 
fu is not to China what Mecca is to the Mohammedan 
world—not that Confucius is less esteemed than the 
founder of Islam, but because the pilgrimage to his 
tomb is not enjoined as a re'igious duty. 

Ten days would have sufficed to carry me to the 
sacred spot; but as I desired first to visit an ancient col- 
ony of Jews in the central Province of Honan, | spent 
four weeks wandering tbrough the heart of China be- 
fore arriving there, and forty-six before reaching 
Shanghai. 

On the 2d of February, 1866, I set out from Peking on 
what was then a route unfrequented by Europeans; and 
so few are the changes that bave taken place in the in- 
terior of that most conservative of empires that my 
narrative, which is now for the first time given to the 
public, is as true to the life as if its date wore of yester- 
day. No new canal has been excavated and no railway 
conatructed in that region. 

Kaifungfu, the abode of the Jewish colony, and one 
of the ancient capitals, lies 500 miles to the southwest 
of Peking. I engaged a cart, drawn by two mules, to 
carry me to that point in fifteen days. 

Bestowing in it my baggage and a servant, I accom- 
panied the vebicle on horseback, taking pains to keep in 
sight. As these carts have no springs, this mode of 
traveling by cart (i. e., to keep on the outside) is to be 
commended, on the score of comfort, the chief draw- 
back being ¢xposure to wind, dust and cold. My driver 
being liable to a fine for loss of time, made it a point to 
rouse me from my bed before daylight and to continue 
on the road far into the night, sometimes covering a 
distance of forty-five or fifty miles. In the morning the 
cold was intense, and as I trotted along the icicles form- 
ed on my beard tinkled like a chime of bells. My serv- 
ant, Yungan, ‘‘ Everlasting Peace,” who was snoring in 
the cart, had a better time; and this is so well under- 
stood by the Chinese that the master always takes the 
cart and puts his attendant on horseback. 

In less than a week, my horse becoming lame, I sold 
bim for a song and soon became reconciled to the snug, 
birth of Yungan: taking long walks to stretch my stiff- 
ened limbs. 





This volume shows conclusively that it is economy 





After a full month of this luxurious mode of motion, 
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I had to descend to a humbler vehicle, because the road 
became so narrow that it would accommodate only one 
wheel, My wheelbarrow, the common conveyance in 
that region, was pushed by one man and drawn by an- 
other, the passengers balancing each other by sitting on 
opposite sides when they did not chose to walk. 

Some of these barrows were fitted with mast and sail, 
so that when the wind was fair, the driver had nothing 
todo but hold the helm and “ keep her steady.” 

Coming to a spur of the mountains, eur ship of the 
plains had to be abandoned. I might have continued 
my journey on foot, as I had become eccustomed to 
walking; but for the sake of expedition, | hired post 
horses and soon found myself at the banks of the grand 
canal. For comfort, commend me to a Chinese canal 
boat. With no passengers and no noise, if you are not 
pressed for time, you have no occasion to wish for a 
smoky steamer or a rattling railway. 

Except in the capital of Honan, I failed to find on this 
long journey anything that could be called a decent 
lodging place. The larger inns were caravanseries, like 
those of Western Asia, for the entertainment of camels; 
the smaller offering accommodations for foot passen- 
gers only. Not one of them is more thanone story in 
hight; and all have floors of earth with adivan of brick 
or wood which serves for bed at night and sofa by day. 
The guest provides his own bedding, and his food too, 
if he is nice on that point. 

Many of them are kept by Mohammedans, as I learned, 
to my cost. One day, when my servant had set the 
table, and [ was about to begin my breakfast with a 
slice of ham, the innkeeper appeared and implored me 
by all that was sacred to abstain from pork, for his sake, 
if not formy own. Sending it away, I addressed my- 
self to a piece of corned beef. To this the host also ob- 
jected, saying that the cow was a sacred beast; and it is 
so in Southern China. To spare his feelings, I said I 
would break my fast on bread and butter. * Not on 
butter, 1 beseech you,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ butter, too, is 
forbidden. My dishes have not been greased with it for 
five years.” Swallowing my dry morsel with a cup of 
tea, 1 left the place, resolving the next time to ascer- 
tain the religious faith of my innkeeper before unpack- 
ing my cart. 

In places the country had been swept by hordes of 
rebels, and it was scarcely possible to obtain for any 
price a chicken or an egg, while rice was out of the 
question, and coarse millet the only available food.” In 
one place the inn was too poor to afford a candlestick: 
but by way of eubstitute the innkeeper showed mea 
trick which would have delighted the economical 
Diogenes. Cutting a turnip in half, he turned the flat 
side down, and thrusting into it a bamboo chopstick— 
‘*There’s your candlestick,” he said, in a tone of triumph. 
My candle supported on that sharp stick gave as good a 
light as if it had rested on silver. 

In most of these inns the whited walls serve the 
double purpose of ledger aud visitors’ book. The names 
of lodgers being scrawled there along with various 
effusions in prose or verse. In one was a pasquinade 
on ** Lady Shen,” the wife of the Prefect, who ‘must 
have been a remarkable woman to exercise a “‘ reign of 
terror over her husband, and through him, over the 
whole district.” In another, I read in verse this sad 
confession of an opium smoker: * For a time I dallied 
with the Jarap and pipe. Pleasure became disease and 
I sought in vain for antidotes. Now in poverty and 

pain Iam glad to consume the ashes from another's 
pipe.” The experience of the writer may be taken as 
that of a large class. At a third, 1 read a satire on a 
noted general, who had been beaten by the English, 
ending with the query, 


* When he fights and runs away, 
Is it tight, or is it play?” 


To these rude verses add rude pictures, not always 
decent, and you have an idea of the embellishment of 
our wayside hotel. 

Away from great cities the people always exhibited a 
friendly and unsuspicious disposition, ‘‘ He speaks our 
language,” they said; ‘if his whiskers were shaven off 
he ‘would be as good looking as we are.” They asked me 
not from what country, but ‘‘from what Province” I 
came; and occasionally inquired whether I was Tartar 
or Chinese. In one case, the most learned man in a 
village, after talking with me in the evening, came 
back in the morning to say that he had not been able to 
find the name of my country in his Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. I inquired the date of the work, and 
found it was two hundred years old. 

Arriving late and starting early, I usually escaped 
annoyance at the hands of the curious; but where I 
stopped for Sunday their curiosity knew no bounds. 
Gathering in immense throngs, they would force them- 
selves into my inn, breaking down doors and windows, 
and were only appeased when I came out and placed 
myself on view. When I spoke to them on the truths 
of religion they listened respectfully ; and they were 
always glad to get a few tracts, tho but few were able 
to read them. One man said he had received a Bible 
from a foreigner, but remembered only one word of its 
contents; that, he said, was the name “‘ Jehovah.” That 
name, I told him, was the subject of the whole book; 


. Except in the districts affected by rebellion the people 
appeared well fed and well dressed; and the absence of 
beggars testitied to the comfort of their social condition. 
In one village every man wore two hats, one superposed 
upon the other. Before noting it down as a custom of 
the country I learned on inquiry that those people were 
coming home from a fair, where each had provided 
himself with a new hat for the New Year, to begin the 
next day. 
The next day, they wore only the new one. The shops 
and gateways were adorned with new inscriptions on 
fresh red paper; everybody appeared in bright apparel, 
and the strects were thronged with people paying visits 
of ceremony. My innkeeper threw himself at my feet 
and wished me a happy new year, expecting and re- 
ceiving the usual cumshaw. My servant performed the 
same ceremony, and then asked my permission to offer 
the prescribed token of respect to his mother. She was 
far away, but,turning his face toward Peking, he bowed 
his head to the earth nine times and wished her long 
life—a beautiful expression of that filial feeling which 
has created the worship of ancestors and made it a liv- 
ing force among the Chinese people. 
In China acity always has a wall, and it is sometimes 
called a large city when it has very few inhabitants. 
After leaving Peking, I passed through more than 
twenty cities of four grades in political importance, 
Paoting and Kaifung, with a population of one and two 
hundred thousand respectively, being the largest. 
Isolated farmhouses were nowhere to be seen, the peo- 
ple all congregating in villages for convenience and 
mutual protection. The country is thus deprived of its 
beauty; and what Akenside calls ‘‘The mild dignity of 
private life,” is practically unknown. Through the 
greater part of the region that came under my view, the 
population was sparse compared with that of the sea- 
coast, tho the soil is extremely fertile. 
Thecities were, in most cases, empty fortresses—their 
streets here and there spanned with honorary portals 
or pailows. One was inscribed to a father and son, who 
had both risen to the rank of Cabinet Minister; another 
recorded the fact that one family had for four genera- 
tions given a viceroy to some Province of the Empire; a 
third was in honor of a widow, and bore the legend: 
“Her virtue was as pure, and her heart as cold, as ice.” 
This does not imply that chastity, ‘‘ pure as the icicle 
that hangs on Dian’s temple,” is at all rare; it only 
means that Lady Ping, being left a widow at an early 
age, had resisted all temptations to marry again. Such 
portals are erected at private expense, but not without 
a license from the Emperor, which it costs something 
to obtain. 
A similar portal spanning the roadway near a humble 
hamlet informs the passencers that ‘‘ here were born six 
or seven famous kings of the Dynasty of Shang,” i. e., 
between three and four thousand years ago. It was 
amusing to note that the names of these kings were not 
given, but that of the public-spirited donor was duly 
recorded, 
This reference to antiquity reminds me that I passed 
through a deserted city whose walls of baked clay were 
in good condition, tho their facing of brick had been 
removed. It had been the capital of Chao, a small but 
warlike state in the feudal period, when Babylon was in 
her glory. Fancy could conjure rp the armies that had 
issued from those silent gates; and the Chinese, who 
have a dread of ghosts, tho they pas; through it in day- 
time, always give it a wide berth at night. 

Another spot of antiquarian interest was the town of 
Yangku, which is supposed to have been the site of an 
astronomical observatory in the reign of Yao, B.C. 2300. 
At present it contains nothing suggestive of science. 

Situated in the fertile plain, with a-range of bills in 
shape like the arc of an ellipse to bring the bungshni 
influence to a focus, Chiufu, the goal of. my travels, is 
deemed equally favorable for the birth or the burial 
of greatmen. Trade, it has none—living on the emolu- 
ments which a grateful nation has thought fit to con- 
fer on the greatest of its benefactors. A lineal de- 
scendant of the Sage has here his palace, with the title 
of duke aud ample domains. Twelve of the nearer 
branches of the family, and sixty of the more remote, 
have likewise been provided for by imperial bounty. 

The city is in the form of a rectangle, a mile in length 
by half a mile in breadth. One end of tbe inclosure is 
occupied hy the Temple of Confucius, and the tomb, 
which is outside of the city, is connected with it by an 
avenue of stately cedars. This avenue bears the name 
of Shentao, the ‘ spirit road,” meaning that the spirit 
of the holy man, when invoked with proper rites, passes 
through these trees, back and forth, between tomb and 

temple. He has a temple in every city of the Empire, 
and his effigy is adored in every schoolroom in the 
land. His worship is accordingly not localized, and 
hence, but little zeal is shown to make the pilgrimage 
to this holy city. Yet the tomb and temple are both 
on such a scale of magnificence as to be worthy of an 
empire whose most sacred traditions are here embodied. 

The temple is a vestibule to the tomb; and we shall 
visit that first. 

On the last day of February, just asthe sun was rising, 
I presented myself at the great gate; but as the porters 
saw me approaching they closed itin my face. That 





and it served me for an excellent text. 


ing it. A red card thrust through a crevice and a prom- 

ise of cumshaw proved to be an ‘‘ open sesame,” and 

the great shrine stood full before me. The moon being 

at the full, a company of young men in rich attire were 

prying their devotions to the spirit of their illustrious 

ancestor. Iwas politely requested to amuse myself in 

some of the adjoining courts until the service should be 

completed. It was not long—chiefly consisting of the 
kotow, or nine prostrations, accompanied by a repetition 

of the titles of the Sage, in form, something like a hymn 

of praise. 

In the meantime I entered aspacious court, paved with 

stone and studded with sculptured pai/ows, or honorary 
gateways that lead nowhere. From this, [ passed into 
another of equal extent which had a little canal mean- 
dering through it, excavated for the sole purpose of 
giving occasion for a dozen or more beautiful bridges 
of shining marble. A third court contained a solemn 
grove of funereal cypress, some of the trees being of 
enormous size, and their deep shade being profoundly 
impressive. One of them, it is alleged, was planted by 
the Sage himself. 

Beyond these, in another court, s'ood a forest of gran- 
ite columns, range on range, each covered with lauda- 
tory inscriptions, and sheltered by a pretty pavilion. 
Each column had been erected by a sovereign of the 
Empire ; and some of them, dating as far back as the 
dynasties of Han, Tsin and Wei (from fifteen to twenty 
cen'uries), were so defaced by time as to be illegible, 
The habit of taking printed copies from the stone bad 
helped to obliterate the inscriptions. Some of later 
dynasties were more distinct. One by Chenghua (a.p. 
1465) particularly attracted my attention. It styled 
Confucius the ** Heart of Heaven,” ‘‘ without whom we 
should have been wrapped in one unbroken night.” 
Expatiating on bis virtues, it concludes with a bymn of 
praise. 

The library was a wooden tower, four or five stories 
in hight, in the finest style of Chinese architecture. 
Instead, however, of being filled with books, it is ten- 
anted with innumerable pigeons, and if it ever contained 
books there is now no trace of them. 

The central shrine, where I had seen the descendants 
of the Sage at their devo ions, resembles the Confucian 
temple at Peking, but is vaster in its proportions. Like 
all of its kind, it consists of along hall, rising in one 
story to a great hight. In this, however, the front pil- 
lars are of gtone instead of wood; and a more important 
difference if the fact that here the Sage and his princi- 
pal disciples are represented by statues of stone, while 
elsewhere they have only tablets inscribed with their 
names. ‘The statues are not the work of a Phidias; and 
the simple tablets, which even here are the chief ob- 
jec’s of adoration, are far more impressive. 

The tablet of Confucius bears on it the inscription: 
‘* The seat of the spirit of the most holy ancient Sage, 
Confucius.” 

Numerous inscriptions on gilded tablets, some fixed 
in the vaulted roof, others pendant from the ceiling, set 
forth the Sage’s virtues in phrases like the following : 

“The model teacher of all ages.” 

* With Heaven and Earth he forms a trinity.” 

** His virtue is equal to that of Heaven and Earth.” 
“ The force of Nature could no farther go.” 

“Of all the sages he was-the grand consummation.” 
“ His holy soul was sent down from Heaven.” 

The tablets of seventy-two, out of his three thousand 
disciples, who became conspicuous for wisdom and vir- 
tue are ranged on either hand, each in a separate shrine, 
while in niches, around the walls, are to be seen the 
tablets of some of his eminent followers of later times, 
all participating in the cloud of incense offered to the 
great Master. 

Attached to this building, are several others less con- 
spicuous, one of which is devoted to the memory of the 
father of Confucius, of whom nothing is known except 
that he died too early to influence the character of his 
famous son. A sbrine to the ‘“‘Holy Mother” pays de- 
served honor to the woman who trained and taught 
China’s teacher. His ancestors for tive generations all 
have places of honor, and wear the posthumous title of 
prince, thoin life they were poor and unknown. 

The most curious of these collateral shrines is one of 
the “ Holy Lady, the wife of the Sage.” As she was di- 
vorced, it suggests the dilemma that if put away for 
cause, she does not deserve a shrine; if without cause, 
the Sage was not so perfect as the world supposes. 

A well, where the Ssge is said to have drawn water, 
and a hall filled with portraits on stone of himself aud 
his disciples, were the last objects of interest that I had 
time to inspect. 

On my way to the city gate I noticed a gilded inscrip- 
tion on a marble arch at the entrance of a street, in- 
forming the passer-by that ‘‘ This is Poverty Lane, 
where Yenbui, the favorite disciple, formly dwelt.” He 
died young, but left behind him the invaluable example 
of love of study and contempt for luxury. 

Beyond the gate, pursuing for half a mile the graceful 
curves of the “‘ Spirit Road,” I came to a column mark- 
ing a limit where riders are required to dismount and 
proceed on foot to the entrance of the campo santo, The 
wall. of the holy ground incloses a space of about ten 





meant nothing more than a demand to be paid for open- 





acres, shaded by great trees and filled with tombe of the 
Sage’s descendants, excepting an area of two or three 
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acres on the side facing the city, which is occupied by a 
mound so large that it might be described as a hill. This 
is the Sage’s tomb. The earth of which it is formed is a 
more enduring monument than brick or stone, and a 
few spadefuls dre added every year,so that with the 
flight of time the hillock may yet become a mountain. 
A paved court and a granite column comprise all that 
art has done in the way of embellishment. On one side 
an old tree leaning on crutches informs you that it was 
planted by the hand of Teze Kung, one of the Sage’s 
personal followers; and near it a tablet marks the site of 
lodge in which this devoted disciple passed six years, 
watching by the grave of his master. The very grass 
that grows within this inclosure is sacred; and supposed 
to be endowed with powers of divination much beyond 
that which we attribute to witch hazel. It gives rise to 
a brisk trade which I encouraged by buying a bundle of 
stalks (forty-nine in numb: r—7x7), not that I cared to 
learn from them the s crets of futurity, but to prove 
that I had won the honors of a hadji. 

Tho he hasatemple in every city, Confucius is not 
deifi-d. The honors paid to him are pur ly commemora- 
tive, and he is never invoked in the character of a tutelar 
divinity. The homage rendered to him is not, therfore, 
a direct otstacle to the acceptance of the Christian Faith, 

New Yor«k Crry. 
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BY THE REV.ALFRED YOUNG. 
OF THE PAaULIsT FATHERS. 





It has occurred to me that the perusal of the sub- 
joined summary of ore season’s work by our band of 
missionary fathers might prove both interesting and 
edifying to many of your readers. What is sa‘d I trust 
will be received as it is meant, not in the spirit of boast- 
fulness, but solely with a view to direct their attention 
toatrue work for Christ being done in the midst of 
them, well worthy of their notice and sympathy, with 
practical results for good little suspected by them. 

The Mission season begins in September and ends in 
May, During that time the fathers detailed for that 
duty conduct the series of spiritual exercises known as a 
“Mission” in those parishes to which they are invited by 
the Reverend pastors. 

Toe six fathers sent out were kept pretty busy during 
the past nine months in the cities, towns and villages of 
the various States in which they were called to work, as 
one item of the results will show. They report ninety 
thousand, nine hundred and thirty confessions heard, and 
the same number of persons who received holy Com- 
munion at their hands, This does not include, of course, 
the regular work done in our large city parish. During 
the Mission each father sits in his confessional from nine 
to twelve hours a day. Be the penitent man, woman or 
child, to each one that ‘‘ Mission ” confession is an affair 
of the greatest personal concern. It can well be imag- 
ined, therefore, to what extent the physical, mental and 
spiritual energies cf the confessor are taxed to rec’ ive 
and treat each and every one as if he were the only one 
in the wor!d to be listened to, to be advised, guided, 
pleaded with, comforted and abrolved. 

But it is not to tHe great and exhausting labor under- 
gone by so few priests in hearing such a large number 
of confessions that I wish particularly to call attention. 
There are certain practical results for the spiritual good 
of those thousands of souls, thus brought to the foot of 
the Cross, which I think worthy of special considera 
tion. 

Ninety thousand, nin? hundred and thirty persons re- 
ceived plain, clear, Cefinite instruction in the truths of 
the Christian religion; these instructions being largely 
informed and illustrated by the ‘‘reasons why.” If eve- 
the promise that the poor shall have the Gospel preached 
to them is realized, it certainly is on a Catholic mission. 
To instruction, properly so called, there is added a course 
of strong, earnest, searching sermons on the great 
truths of Salvation, Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell, 
he necessity of Penance, the Mercy of God, and the 
moral duties aud responsibilities of life. Hence we come 
at these signal and consoling results: 

Ninety thousand, nine hundred and thirty souls 
brought face to face with God— 

To consider their salvation in final union with him as 
the all in all; 

To meditate upon his divine majesty, power, truth 
and righteous judgments, his infinite love shown in 
their creation, Christian vocation, providential care 
and gifts of nature and grace; 

To pour out fervent, devout prayers and unite them- 
Selves for several days together with the Church’s 
solemn acts of divine worship; 

To review, in the sight of God, their past lives, their 
Sins of omission and commission; 

To conceive a great and hearty sorrow for all their 
sins and a firm determination to abandon them and live 
better lives; 

To seek God’s pardon with contrite hearts and with 
full and humble confession; 

To enjoy the unspeakabie comfort of hearing the as- 
suring words: ‘*Goia p3ac3, thy sin3 are forgiven thee”; 

fo racsiva, with the profound st sentiments of rever- 
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ence and joy, the Bedy and Blood of Christ in Holy 
Communion; « 

To have the soul brought to be at peace with God and 
one’s neighbor; all enmities put away; restitution of all 
wrongs made; the family skeleton buried out of sight: 
wife and chi'dren radiant with happiness over father's 
reformatton; many and nrany a home feasting over the 
despaired-of return of a prodigal son; the tainted social 
atmosphere cleared of scandal, of anger and disappoint- 
ment, of envy und jealousy; the sunshine of Christian 
obedience to law and order, and of contentment with the 
decrees of divine Providence shed abroad in many a 
sin-angered heart; a cheerful taking up of one’s cress, 
be it bodily suffering. or poverty, or hard labor, or trials 
that may not be shaken off or lessened. 

Is it any wonder, when on the last night of the Mis- 
sion tg assembled crowd come together, and at the foot 
of the Cross and in sight of the baptismal font, with all 
the memories of Christian innocence, of all the days of 
past trial and tbe blessed hopes of eternal victory 
brought vividly before them, that they are heard pour- 
ing out their vows to God and professing their Chris- 
tian faith with voices trembling with deepest emotion 
and their eyes seen shedding abundant tears of joy? 

And if such results can be shown from the work of 
the few missionaries of our Community of fathers, the 
last and least one of all, one can judge how much of 
great spiritual good is being done for souls, for the peace 
of society and for individual happiness when, over and 
above our comparatively insignificant labors, is consid- 
ered the extensive work of the same kind in which are 
engaged the other larger bodies of missionary fathers in 
this and other countries—the Redemptorists, the Jesuits, 
the Dominicans, the Passionists and others. Truly the 
Catholic mivsionary may repeat the words of our Lord: 
‘* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath 
anointed me; he hath sent me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, to heal the contrite of heart; to preach deliv- 
erance to the captive, and sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, and to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” 

New York Ciry. 








Sine Arts. 
“THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST” OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY SOSAN HAYES WARD. 





IN these days when young people absorb, as it were, some 
art education in the very air they breathe, it is hard to 
realize how meager were the advantages for art training 
eoj>oyed by their mothers and grandmothers from twenty- 
five to fifty years ago. By way of contrast let us look to 
see what they had not, and what they had. 

To-day drawing is taughtin our public schools, This 
teaching may not always be judicious, but the child gets 
some training of hand and eye, and discevers whether he 
has any natural aptitade for form. Our large cities have 
well equipped art schools open to women and men alike. 
Our towns have their Woman's Exchanges and Detorative 
Art Societies where some rudimentary instruction is given 
in painting or decoration. Every watering place bas its 
artist ready to give lessons and exhibitions of his work. 
Sammer schools abound, up and down the land, and each 
has its art classes and art lectures, while an increasingly 
large number of artists,for some weeks each summer, 
takes charge of classes made up of their special fol- 
lowers and admirers; to say nothing of those regions 
like the shores of Long Island or Cape Ann, where 
artists congregate for longer and longer periods 
each year, surrounded by swarms of lookers on who 
go where the artiste goin hopes to imbibe something of 
their spirit by observation. Add to thia our museums of 
art with their treasures freely open to the public several 
days each week, and the instructive displays of mezz2- 
tints, engraviogs, etchings, and of water-color, pastel and 
oil paintings that are made in surprising numbers by 
some of our highly cultivated picture dealers. Nor should 
we forget.the popular lecture with stereoptican views, by 
which many of the art treasures of the Old World have 
been seen at second hand in the New by thousands who 
can never cross the ocean barrier that separates the two 
worlds. All these are matters of course to the present 
generation, tho any one would have been reckoned a price- 
less boon fifty years ago. Each girls’ school aad college to- 
day has its studio and art professor, often a man of estab- 
lished fame, as an instractor. 

Now let us go back a few decades. Forty years ago [ 
went to the public school ot my native town, a flourishis,z 
manufacturing Massachusetts village of several thousana 
inhabitants, whose public schools were held to be the best 
in the country. Of course, drawing was not thenin the 
school curriculum; but during my sehool days one young 
teacher, ambitious and enthu-iastic, offered, for love of the 
work, to teach drawing, free of charge, to any of her pupils 
who cared to come to the schoolroom for lessons on Satur- 
day mornings. This teacher taught a class of a dozen 
pupils for one susamer. They practiced painstakingly the 
drawing of cottages and thatched roofs from printed copies, 
and of foliage eutlined with curves like a figure three and 
laboriously dotted in with a hard pencil. That was a rare 


opportunity for a towa of five thousand inhabitants. In | 


boarding schools the opportunities were more enlarged. 
This generous teacher, whose efforts were rewarded at the 
close of the term by the gift of a gold pencil, the joint pur- 
chase of her dozen pupils, had herself learned whatever ac- 
complishments she boasted at alarge Vermont academy. 
But, at such institutions as Mrs. Willard’s Yeung Lad ies’ 
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Seminary, at Troy, N. Y., then in its prime, painting 
in oil was taught by a more experienced teacher, 
who had herself received lessons from an artist, 
copying uuder his eye such of his productions as 
he reserved for pupils’ use, and in turn offering her 
copies to her pupils to be repreduced by them. If by any 
cbance the master’s picture was itself a copy, by the time 
the pupil’s pupil was done with it it would have suffered 
a change which, if not rich, was strange enough to have 
hardly a trace of the original drawing ani coloring. It 
was not much more than thirty years ago that, by the 
opening of the Cooper Union schools of art, young women 
began to draw from the cast and still life. Of course 
before that there had been some flower painting from the 
flowers themselves taught in the larger institutions, but 
that was considered very high art indeed. Paintiags upon 
satin and velvet as made by our grandmothers were gener- 
ally copied from the pictures of professional artists. 

Nothing could better illustrate art as practiced by women 
of those days than such a volume as “ The Young Ladies’ 
Book,” reprinted in Boston with great care in 1830, from 
the English edition, and bound in silkeu covers. In this 
some fifty pages are devoted to ‘‘ The Ornamental Artist.’’ 
The author says: 

“Tt is our intention, under the general head of Ornamental Artist, to 
describe the process of modeling in wax, clay, paper, pasteboard, glase, 
sulphar, etc.; tne modes of painting on velvet, glass, etc.; and of 
making screens, baskets, and other ornaments of feathers, beads, 
straw, alum, lavender, gold thread,” etc. 

The directiens for painting on velvet, as given in this 
volume, require that the outlines be first drawn upon pa- 
per and pricked, and then the patte:n is to be pounced on 
through the pin-holes with black lead, as designs for em- 
breidery are now applied to linens and silks in the shops. 
It is even suggested that those who have no knowledge of 
drawing trace off against a window the desired pattern, 
after which color is applied to the velvet, according to the 
directions given. 

One other illustration of the mechanical style of art, as 
practiced less than forty years ago, will be in place here. 
The author of ‘‘ The Young Ladies’ Book”’ suggests that 
** Poonah work”’ or * Oriental tinting ”’ is appropriate for 
flowers, fruit, butterflies, etc.; and this recalls my own first 
paintiog lessons. 

A few years after our Satarday morning drawing class, a 
lady of some local reaown as an artist consented to teach 
painting io water colors. I learned trom her to lay a piece 
of varnished printer’s paper upon a picture, and to trace 
with a steel point all the parts of ome color that were not 
in immediate juxtaposition. These outlines were then cut 
out with a sharp penknife. Another sheet of varnished 
paper was taken for marking and cutting out all forms of 
arother color, and so on till the whole picture had been 
taken off in this series of stensil sheets, or ‘‘ theorems,” as 
they were called. After this preparation, the most impor- 
tant ‘“* theorem ’’ was laid in position upon a sheet of Bris- 
tol board, and the color swept over the openings with a flat 
brush held perpendicularly. Shading was produced by 
using the color quite dry, and rubbing the brush about, 
juss over the edge of the openi»g cut in the paper, the 
brushes being of stiff bristles cut off flat. After the 
whole picture had been stenciled on in this fashion 
a finish of fine lines, stems, and so on, was added with a 
camel’s-hair brush. Of course, there was required a sepa- 
rate brush for each color; aod after each use of a theorem, 
the paper was carefully washed against the time it should 
be needed to paint the same rose or lily in the same or an- 
other picture. This was the Poonah work of our English 
author, who says, “ To produce a regular series of streaks, 
or bars, the edge of a pieee of Poonah tracing paper cut in 
@ proper shape should be used as a guide to the brusb.” 
He recommends the purchase ‘of about two dozen brushes 
that each shade may have its own brush, and careful finish 
with the camel’s-hair brush, and then adds wisely: ** In the 
choice of colors the young artist should follow Natwre as 
clesely as circumstances wilt permit, otherwise her produc- 
tions in Oriental tinting will prove offensive rather than 
pleasing, to personas of taste.”’ 

Paintings of this sort that have been preserved in many 
an old home, show better than words can do, how wide is 
the distance that art education has traversed during the 
past two or three score years. 

Newakk, N. J. 













Sanitary. 


THE RELATION OF FORESTS TO HEALTH 
AND RAINFALL. 


WE are constantly impressed with the intimate relation 
which processes of vegetation bear to human health. The 
ground, if let alone, is to a great degree self-regulative, 
and conduces tothe beaJth of all people. The winds that 
blow over field and forest, ard even over swamps that 
have not been disturbed at all by the art of man, have 
pever been proven to be unhealthy. The great Dismal 
Swamp of North Carolina is no source of malaria where 
itis left untouched. The vast fields of the West only begin 
to cause ague when the forests are ruthlessly cut and when 
the plowshare turns up large areas to the summer sup. 

In studying health we need large studies as to the ad- 
justments between physical and vegetabie life. It is the 
great trouble of our cities that they are so thoroughly ar- 
tificial, that they provide great quantities of organic mat- 
ter with nothing to utilize it, and that administrative art 
is too slowin compensating for the disturbances it has 
made. 

That we are not yet through with the study of animal 
and vegetable relationships is frequently shown by the vari- 
ous discussions as to the causes of epidemics and endemics, 
the suddenness of climatic changes, the increase or de- 
crease of rainfall, and the influence of forests on health 


and climate. Weare satisfied that, as a rule, both the 


ground and the herbage of forests contriba te to the purity 
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of air, and that these, like the ocean, serve as great reser- 
voirs, from which we draw supplies of purer air. 

it has also seemed to be settled that the destruction of 
forests has something to do with the greater frequency of 
freshets and, perphaps, of cyclones. Recently, however, 
the facts as to the storage of oxygen in wooded districts, 
and the.close relation of forests to rainfall has been dis- 
puted. It is, therefore, important to have some definite 
facts rather than mere opinions. At a Hygienic Congress, 
not long since held in Vienna, Professor Ebermayer gave a 
most valuable paper on the ‘‘Hygienic Worth of Woods,” a 
part of this, and the comments of the London Lancet 
thereupon, we give to our readers: 


** That floods follow the reckles# destruction of forests, that 
they diminish in frequency avd in volume when replanting has 
restored the atmospheric equilibrium, are facts acknowledged 
nowhere more trankly than in Austro-Hungary and Italy, 
where the annual Ueberschwemmung or fumana has long been 
traced to improvident tree-felling, and where legislative enact- 
ment in the re-afforesting of districts is tardily checking the evi 
atits source. An example of how the bane is produced and how 
it yields to the proper antidote is furnished by Savoy and Nice— 
a region visited annually with inundations of increasing inten- 
sity till 1861, when it was ceded to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
forthwith began to restore the woods of which its hillsides had 
been stripped, and succeeded so well that its present equipoise 
between rainfall and evaporation renders drought or flood alike 
a rare and exceptiona) phenomenon. 

“The value of the forest in preventing such frightful atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes as the sudden and prolonged downpours 
which periodically bring ruin and death to the riversides of 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, is not its only title to the consider- 
ation of State Medicine. It has a hygienic importance of its 
own, not only for the air we breathe, but for the soil on which 
we live. This was ddmirably set forth at the International 
Congress just closed at Vienna on the Land and Forest in their 
Economic Bearings, where Professor Ebermayer, of Munich, 
read a carefully thought-out and lucidly-expressed paper on the 
* Hygienic Worth of Woods.’ He declines to indorse the tradi- 
tional induction that the atmospere of the forest bas proportion- 
ally more oxygen an‘ Jess carbon than that of the treeless plain. 
His long and patient researches failed to elicit confirmation of 
this theory, finding as he did that, comparatively speaking, the 
wooded area was not more rich in oxygen than the non-wooded. 
Planting the thoroughfares of great cities with trees effects, 
he maintains, no chemical improvement in the air, but it hasa 
most beneficial result on the soil. Vegetable growth prevents 
the evolution of noxious gases, and wherever trees are grouped 
together in considerable quantity, there we find bacterial devel- 
opment minimized. Miquel, for instance, observed that the air 
in the center of Paris contains, on an average, 3,910 bacteria per 
cubic meter, while the air in the parks of that city contains, on 
anaverage, only 425. Trees, moreover, act as barriers against 
trying winds and air currents, the careful planting of special 
spots having made residence possible where formerly none but 
the robust could live. In populous cities they intercept and de- 
tain in their foliage the grosser particles—as of soot and street 
dust—which are apt to load the air. Not only so, but they shade 
the soil: they make and keep it cool, they afford a grateful sbel- 
ter in summer, aad their verdure soothes like an eye-douche. 

“ But, away from towns and cities, the forest region hasa 
hygienic value peculiar to itself. Its atmosphere, relatively 
richer in ozone than that of the unwooded plain, has a neutral- 
izing power Over septic gases, and its influence on the neurotic 
patientis found by physicians to be favorable precisely from 
this property. On jaded systems, enfeebled by brain-fag, the 
air, the scenery, the stillness of the forest bave—not less than 
the ocean, with its silent highwajys—a sedative while greatly 
exhilarating virtue. ‘Who has not experienced,’ says Professor 
Ebermayer, ‘a tranquillizing yet exalting impression in the dome- 
shaped forest canopy, with its stem-like pillars, its glades 
stretching down in the form of cathedral aisles, its hundredfold 
gradations of green flecked with light and shadow, its solemn 
quietude, like that of some religious sanctuary? Who bas not 
felt his spirits soothed, his emotions tempered, his sentiments 
ennobled, in such an atmosphere and in such ascene?’ The first 
beginnings of psychical disturbance, he maintains, have been 
effectively becalmed by moving the patient tothe vicinity of 
these asylums of Nature; nor can we forget what Byron gained 
from * Ravenna‘s immemorial wood,’ or Milton from the forest 
scenes he has transferred to * Comus.’” 








School and College. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED PEOPLE IN 
FLORIDA. 


BY THE REV, T. 8. POTWIN, 





ON a recent visit to Florida I took repeated occasion to 
inspect the schools for colored children in the City of 
Orlando, and to inquire into the opportunities for education 
of the colored peuple of the State. I found much that was 
exceedingly gratifying, but much also to regret. 

There is in Orlando a graded school for colored children. 
It has some two hundred and fifty pupils on its roll, but as 
there, is ud law for compulsory education in the State, 
things are much in the condition of other parts of the 
country in time past where people were poor and the labor 
of children desired to help maintain families. 

In the first place the Board of Public Instruction of 
Orange County, has provided the colored children of the 
city with a corps of competent and excellent teachers, and 
the city of Orlando pays them well. The principal of the 
school is a Miss Jackson, who is a graduate of Atlanta 
University, and her assistants seem well qualified to do 
their parts. 

On wy first visit it happened that the subject in two 
arithmetic classes was the division of fractions, and I am 
glad to be able to say that I never heard the matter han- 
dled in a better way, or apparently better apprehended by 
pupils. On a subsequent visit I listened to exercises in 
reading in the more difficult parts of the text-book used, 
such as Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt’’ and Rienzi’s address 

to the Romans, and I must say sgain that! never heard 
better drilling in reading, and the scholars performed well 
with every evidence of understanding what they were 
about. 

But when I came to inquire into some other things, 
as to what the State was doing, I was far from being as 
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for the instruction of the colored children above the gram- 
mar school. They must stop there as far as the State of 
Florida is concerned. In the school for white children a 
high school department is established; but the co-educa- 
tion of the colors in the public schools of the State is pro- 
hibited. Some efforts are made by religious denomina- 
tions to supply this lack, but nothing of much importance 
has been accomplished so far as I could learn. 

_A New Englander naturally thinks that Rollins Col- 
lege, at Winter Park, should be open to colored youths; 
but the faculty there, who are from the North, and goed 
men and true, and moreover are personally perfectly will- 
ing to teach colored people, think that,in the present 
state of sentiment at the South, it is not advisable, and 
content themselves with hoping for better days. 

Again while I was there a Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Tampa for the State, to which all white teachers were 
invited, and nothing was said about an institute for col- 
ored teachers. A county institute is held, at which c 
teachers are invited to be present and listen. This some 
of the colored teachers did at the last meeting; and one of 
them, I am informed, did more than listen and commanded 
the respect of the lecturer in so doing. 

Noy if there is no colored man in the State capable of 
holding an institute for the colored teachers, I am sure 
that the Miss Jackson I have spoken of is capable of doing 
it; andI happen to know that my friends in the faculty 
of Rollins College will not decline to lecture for her. 

There is no doubt that a zeal for education is springing 
up among many of the colored people of the South. I 
have met with some very amusing instances of it. 

Being compelled at one time to wait for a train in the 

railroad station at Sanford I saw three or four colored 
bootblacks practicing themselves in spelling by reading 
the posters on the walls. Finally one of them broke out 
with: “I do love to read.”” On another occasion as I was 
passing a cabin swarming with pickaninnies I heard a boy 
and a girl hardly old enough to talk plainly carrying on a 
kind of impromptu spelling match. I called them to the 
door to try them a little. They rather broke down on 
“Constantinople” and ‘Counecticut,”’ tho the boy 
attacked them vigorously. But they could spell ‘‘ Flori- 
da” and ** New York ”’ as quick as “ cat.”’ 
In the closing examination exercises of the school I have 
spoken of, a boy about nine years of age, who did not know 
his letters seven months before, performed on the board a 
problem in addition of thousands and could explain it in- 
telligently. 

The final exhibition of the school was a musical enter- 
tainment, which seemed to be no small surprise to the 
white people of Orlando. lt was nothing less than a ren- 
dering in costume of Bradbury’s oratorio of ‘‘ Esther.” 
Knowing beforehand what was coming, I confess I thought 
it a perilous attempt for children of the grammar-school 
age of any class. But the result was not only a success, 
but showed remarkable skill in the training and handling 
of about fifty children. By employing the children in the 
choral parts, and having the teachers and a couple of male 
voices in the remainder, the whole was rendered intelli- 
gently, and so as to constitute a charming entertainment. 

Such opportunities and such results cannot continue 
without most important consequences in the communities 
in which they occur. Self-respect and the respect of all about 
them is the certain outcome. The friends of the colored 
race have still to learn to labor and to wait a little longer. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 








Science. 


ONE of the most lucid expositions of the structure and 
function of pollen has recently appeared in the Popular 
Science Monthly, from the pen of Prof. Joseph James. He 
shows that every portion of floral structure is but, theoreti- 
cally speaking, modified leaves, and that the stamens as 
well as other parts are leaves modified. This may be not 
logically expressed, as that which has never been a leaf 
cannot be a leaf modified. Still, as expressed, itis the best 
way the thought can be made to reach the popular mind. 
He shows how the pollen is modified cell, and that these 
cells germinate and make new pollen cells, just as wood 
cells divide and the mother cells bring forth daughter cells. 
The origin and growth of the pollen tabes during the proc- 
ess of fertilization is beautifaily illustrated. Like most 
of the popular teachers of science to-day, Professor James 
is a thorough Darwinian, and hence, when he proceeds to 
discuss the production of pollen from the Darwinian stand- 
point, he seems thoroughly bewildered. Darwinism is the 
expression of utter selfishness in the individual and the race, 
Every move or action in an organized being is supposed to 
be in the interest of a struggle for life. All changes that 
have occurred, all new species that have been introduced, 
all originated in the endeavor to be better fitted for 
this struggle. Usually when the Darwinian is cop- 
fronted with cases where the behavior can have no 
relation to any self-interest, he calmly wipes them away by 
assuming that they are the hereditary remains of past use- 
fulness. In treating of pollen, Professor James has to ac- 
count for an immense amount of pollen created for waste. 
To say that a million of pollen grains are formed for every 
one that can possibly be of service, is to put the case very 
mildly. As a Darwinian, Professor James has“to show 
some selfish use for this great over abundance of pollen. 
The only reason he can offer from this standpoint is that 
the enormous product is in order to be certain that no flower 
shall miss the chance of getting pollenized! Strange to say, 
this certainly is not assured. The larger proportion of 
flowers fall unfertilized, and it must be evident to every 
thoughtful observer, that it is not in the usual order of 

things that Nature should endeavor to carry out her plans 
insuch an indirect and bungling way. Those who see Har- 
mony as a necessity in Nature, and that things must all 
work together for good, whether it is to self-interest or not, 
could give a much better reason for the superabundance of 








well pleased. For example, the State makes no provision 
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....How the aeronaut spiders expel the silk from the 

spinnerets isa question still in dispute. It is generally be- 
lieved that they expel little drops of the silk fluid, that it 
hardens on exposure to the air, and then the wind draws 
out the thread. A correspondent of Nature reports an 
observation which convinces him of the truth of the theory 
that spiders expel their lines at will. A spider was seen 
hanging from the ceiling. He says: 
“TI was first led to observe her closely, by finding myself at- 
tached to her within one minute of my approach. On my break- 
ing this line, she attempted to regain the ceiling; a breath of 
air from me stopped and brought her down again, when I saw 
her draw her legs together, pull her head up higher than the 
spinnerets of her abdomen by means of her ceiling-line, and, 
following upon no visible effort of hers whatever, I was the next 
moment ious of the pr of another line stretching 
out from her spinners to a distance short of three feet, and atan 
angle of about 75° with the first. This line failing to find an 
attachment floated upward and lay alongside of the other, and 
the spider again made for the ceiling. Nine times during the 
space of one hour, I got her'to repeat this attempt to make a 
horizontal connection. Between two of the intervals of her at- 
tempts, I called in two naturalist friends who both witnessed 
with me, and at the same instant of time, the sudden appearance 
of the new line.” 


He substantiated and improved his observations each time 
“* At first the appearance of the line seemed instantaneous, as 
to its whole length; next, I was able to dstect its elongation of 
itself after about two feet of its length was visible; ther I could 
see it leaving the spinnerets; and, finally, during the last 
moments of its travel, I could pereeive very distinctly that it 
drew the spider siightly forward.” 

Hence he infers that the viscid silk which turns to gossa- 
mer immediately upon its exposure to the air, when ex- 
pelled as now, violently, remains viscid sufficiently long to 
reach a certain distance. 








-s--The manner in which Ustilago and other genera of 
microscopic fungi gain admission to their host plants, is 
yet an open question with some first-class vegetable biolo- 
gists. The great mycologist, Dr. Queckett, had no doubt 
that by watering plants which he cultivated for the exper- 
iment, with water containing spores of the ergot fungus, 
he produced the ergot in the heads of rye. For all the 
directness of this statement, the possibility is still in dis- 
pate. Dr. Plowright, an eminent mycologist, regards it as 
certain that “in some way” the smut which attacks 
wheat must have gained admission to the structure in 
some early stage of the plant’s existence. He transplanted 
to his garden a single plant of Lychnis vespertina of the 
female form. Spores of Ustilago violacea were dusted on 
the stigmas. The seeds ripened and he expected the seeds 
would be infested with the fungus and develop in the 
young plants. In due time the seedlings flowered, and the 
anthers were found affected with the Ustilago. He has no 
doubt that the fungus was introduced in this way, through 
the medium of an adult plant. 








Personalities. 


THREE years ago a little company of Englishwomen, 
whose pens were their fortunes, first met for the purpose 
of dining together as an excuse for spending an evening in 
one another’s society. The experiment was a success, so 
much so, indeed, that it may now be considered to have 
attained the dignified proportions of an annual institution, 
the third celebration of which has just taken place. In 
spite of the terribly ubiquitous influenza plague there 
was a fair muster of guests in the large, brilliantly lighted 
room at the Criterion where the banquet was held. Around 
the Jong oval table, gay with wax-lights and flowers, the 
guests (about thirty-five in number) were gathered, making 
a really charming picture. Some wore bright colors; 
others more somberly arrayed formed a pleasing contrast 
with these; and, here and there, the twinkle of diamonds 
gave an additional brilliancy tothe ensemble. Everywhere 
there were smiling faces, and the continuous hum of ani- 
mated talk, interspersed with laughter, bore witness to the 
entire banishment of boredom and the unqualified enjoy- 
ment of the convives. Mrs. Q. T. Meade, the clever and 
amiable editor of Atalanta, performed most admirably the 
duties of ‘‘chair-woman.’”’ Mrs. Emily Crawford, the 
well-known journalist (who had come over from Paris for 
the express purpose of being present), in responding to the 
toast of ‘‘ The Queen,’ spoke eloquently of the advantages 
enjoyed by the Englishwoman of te-day—privileges which 
Mrs. Crawford ascribes mainly to the fact that, for fifty- 
three years, this country has been ruled bya beneficent 
female power. The wish expres3ed in Mrs. Crawford’s 
closing sentence will be echoed by many (more especially 
in the light of recent events) with heartfelt sincerity: 
** May she reign many years more, and so keep the throne 
from any masculine influence at variance with her benefi- 
cent example.”’ Several guests were present, among whom 
were Mrs. Edmund Gosse, Miss Jane Cobden, and Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, who, all ablaze with diamonds, recited 
Joaquin Miller’s poem on ‘‘ Woman.” But the guest of 
the evening was Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the charm 
of whose sweet and gracious presence contributed in no 
small degree to its success. Mrs. Moulton was asked to 
respond for American Literature, but, feeling unequal to 
the task, only rose to say a few kindly words anent the 
blithe and pretty scene before her. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell (who, by the way, is no relative or connection of 
Miss Elizabeth Robins the actress) made a warmly sec 
onded suggestion that the pretentious and somewhat snob- 
bish title of ‘“ Literary Ladies ’’ be abandonded in favor of 
“Writing Women,” in the future. Miss Honor Morten, 
the Hon. Secretary, a niece of Mr. William Black and the 
orignal of “‘ That Beautiful Wretch,”’ read letters express- 
ing regret from some whom, by influenza and other mis- 
chances, had been prevented from attending; of these the 
more important were Miss Mathilde Blind, Miss Jessie 
Fothergill, Miss Esmé Stuart and Miss Ménie Muriel 





pollen than the Darwinian can. 





Dowie. Among those present were Miss Helen Zimmern, 
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Miss Jean Middlemass, Mrs. Mona Caird and Miss Adeline 
Serjeant. A liberal gift of flowers was sent up for the 
occasion from Stratford-on-Avon, by Mrs. Leith Adams, 


.... The widow of Hannibal Hamlin, who is likely to be 
drawn into the discussion about the Republican nomina- 
tion for Vice-President in 1864, is a half sister of Mr. Ham- 
lin’s first wife. This second marriage occurred in 1856, and 
Mrs. Hamlinspent something like twenty years in Wash- 
ington with her husband, thus acquiring an excellent 
knowledge of politics at the national capital, She is re- 
motely related to Senator Morrill, of Vermont. 


...-Carolus Duran, the famous artist, has all the exag- 
gerated fondness for show and glitter that characterizes 
the natives of Southern France. He likes to load his fin- 
gers with rings and to wear handsome silk linings to his 
coats. In adaition to his distinction in painting he excels 
in several minor arts, such as riding, guitar-playing and 
fencing. 


.... Theodore Wores, whose paintings of Japanese people 
and scen’s have attracted attention in this country and in 
London, will start next month for a sketching tour of 
Japan and other Kastern countries. He will spend a little 
time in San Francisco, his former home, six months in 
Japan, and six months in China and India. 


....Ex-President McCosh, of Princeton, now past eighty 
years of age, preached to an audience of four thousand 
people in the new Asbary Park auditorium, Sabbath 
morning, July 12th. His voice, tho less powerful than in 
former years, reached to and was distinctly heard in every 
quarter of the vast assembly. 


..A statue of Robert Burns was unveiled at Ayr, re- 
cently, under the auspices of the Freemasons and with 
Masonic honors. The American Consul at Leith recited a 
dedicatory poem composed by himself. Thirty thousand 
persons were present. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL WANAMAKER issued on July 15th, 
the notice to bidders to carry the United States mail in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of March 3d, 1891 
The advertisement invites proposals from steamship com- 
panies for carrying the American mails to foreign coun- 
tries in vessels ot American build of the best construction, 
and of the highest speed in their respective classes over 
routes minutely described. There are twenty-nine routes 
named—six to Europe, seven to Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies, twelve to South America, three to 
China, and one to Australia, From New York to Liver- 
pool via Queenstown, or to Southampton or Plymouth; from 
New York to Antwerp via Southampton or Plymouth; 
from New York to Antwerp direct; from New York to 
Buenos Ayres toucbing at Montevideo, Kio and Santos; 
from New York to Tuxpan, Mexico, via Havana, Progreso, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz; from New York to Santiago de 
Cuba via Nassau; from New York to La Guayra via Maya- 
guese, Curagoa and Porto Cabello; from New York to San 
Domingo via Cape Haiti; trom New York to Colon; from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown; from Philadelphia to 
Buenos Ayres via Montevideo; from Baltimore to Para; 
from Baltimore to Bremem; from Norfolk to Santos via St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, Para, Persambuco, Bahia 
and Rie; from Norfolk to Rio via Bahia and Pernambuco; 
from Newport News to Santos, touching at the same ports 
as from Norfolk to Santos; from Port Tampa to La Guayra 
via Curacoa; from Port Tampa to Santos starting from 
Mobile; from New Orleans to Rio via Para, Pernambuco 
and Bahia; from New Orleans to Colon via Greytown and 
Bluefields. Nicaragua, Port Limon, Costa Rica, Carthe- 
gina, Savanilla and St. Martha in Columbia; from Galveston 
to Santos; from Galveston to Colon; from Galveston to La 
Guayra touching at the same ports as those from Norfolk 
and New Orleans; from San Francisco to Panama touching 
all along the coast; from San Francisco to Valparaiso via 
Panama, Iquique, Callao, Guayaquil and Buena Ventura; 
from San Francisco to Hongkong via Yokohama; from 
from San Francisco to Sydney via Falkland and Honolulu, 
Melbourne and Wellington (New Zealand), Sydney and 
Aukland; from Seattle to Hongkong via Yokohama; from 
Tacoma to Hougkong via Yokohama. The new service 
Will require the building of a number of ships, probably not 
less than five of the first class, seventeen of the second 
class, five of the third class, and four of the fourth cla:s, at 
& probable cost of about $30,000,000. The speed of the 
Vessels is to be determined by the usual tests of the Navy 
Department, and the required minimum rate shall be 
maintained for six consecutive hours. During the first 
two years one-fourth of the crew sball be citizens of the 
United States, during the next three years one-third, and 
thereafter one-half. The bounty of the Government shall 
Consist of not more than the following sums for each mile 
of the shortest practical outward voyage; first class four 
dollars; second class two dollars; third class two dollars; 

fourth class two-thirds of a dollar. 


-...-The Ohio State Democratic Convention met in Cleve 
land, Jaly 15th, and nominated for Governor, Governor 
Campbell; for Lieutenant Governor, W- V. Marquis; for 
Attorney General, John P. Bailey; for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Gustavus H. Wald. The meetings of the day before 
Manifested a great deal of objection to Governor Campbell’s 
Tenomination; but when the test vote came his majority 
was overwhelming. Tne total vote was, Campbell 508, 
Neal 134, Klein 56, and Johnson 1. On the motion to make 
the nomination unanimous, the Hamilton County delega- 
tion were vociferous in their opposition. The platform 
adopted: (1) indorsed heartily the honesty and economy of 
the administration of Governor Campbell, and commended 











cured a secret ballot to which the Republican Party, tho 
hypocritically professing to favor a free ballot and fair 
count had yet shown constant opposition; (2) opposed all 
class legislation, indorsed a tariff for revenue only, and ac- 
cepted the issue teadered by the Republican Party on the 
subject of the tariff as represented by the McKinley bill; 
(3) favored a graded income tax; (4) denounced the demon- 
etization of silver in 1873, and demanded the re-instatement 
of the constitutional standard of both gold and silver with 
the equal right of each to free and unlimited coinage; (5) 
denounced the Republican Billion-Dollar Congress, which 
by extravagant expenditure exhausted the surplus left by 
the Vemocratic Administration and created a deficit, aud 
congratulated the country on the defeat of the Force bill; 
(6) opposed the enactment of all laws which unnecessarily 
interiere with the habits and customs of any of our people 
which are not offensive to the moral sentiments of the civ- 
ilized world, and expressed the belief that the personal 
rights of tbe individual should be curtailed only when it is 
essential to the maintenance of the peace, good order and 
welfare of the community; (7) favored the enactment of 
laws making the government of the municipalities uniform 
throughout the State; (8) favored closer commercial rela- 
tions with Canada and the removal of embarrassing re- 
strictions; (9) favored liberal and just pensions, not only to 
soldiers and sailors, but to their widows and orphan chil- 
dren; (10) expressed unqualified censure for the persecution 
of the Jewish people by the Russian Government. A mi- 
nority report presented the following resolutions as a sub- 
stitute for the plank on silver: ‘‘ We believe in honest mon- 
ey, the coinage of gold and silver and circulating medium 
convertible into such money without loss; and we oppose 
all legislation which tends to drive either gold or silver 
out of circulation; and we believe in maintaining the coin- 
age of both metals on a parity.” The substitute was 
overwhelmingly rejected. 


...-Congressman Boutelle of Maine has sent word to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that a number of American 
fishing boats having been arrested bya Dominion fishing 
cruiser, the Government is requested to make official in- 
quiry into the matter and see that the rights of Americans 
are protected. He adds that it looks as if an attempt had 
been made to acnoy and harass Americans at a time 
when the Maine coast is thronged with pleasure seekers 
from all parts of the world. 


....-The question having arisen as to the status of work- 
men brought to this country by foreign exhibitors for 
work on their departments in the World’s Fair, the At- 
torney General has rendered an opinion that skilled em- 
ployés of foreign exhibitors and clerks, stall-keepers and 
others at the Chicago Exposition who come in good faith 
for the purpose of setting up and operating the machinery 
of such exhibitors are outside of and not subject to the 
contract laws of the United States. 


-..-The report having come of grasshopper ravages in 
the northern and western counties of New Mexico and in 
Colorado, the persons intrusted by the Department of 
Agriculture with an examination of thecase, report that 
there is no especial danger, inasmuch as this is not the 
destructive Rocky Mountain locust, and that much of 
the damage reported as done by them was due to the 
Colorado beetle. 


FOREIGN. 

.-..Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the United Club on 
July 15th, said that he believed the dauger of Church dis- 
establishment to be considerably removed. The question 
of women voting demanded consideration, and the aboli- 
tion of the illiterate voter might be necessary. Home 
Rule, be considered, had not effected any Jodgement in 
England. With regard to the next general election, he 
could not tell when it would take place; the Septennial 
act would go into operation in August, 1893. With regard 
to a revision of the electorate, he declared that any such 
revision must be accompanied with a redistribution of the 
seatsin Parhament which would bea distinct advantage 
to the Conservatives, since England, especially London, 
was greatly under-represented, while Ireland, Wales and 
North Scotland were greatly over-represented. On the 
same day Earl Spencer declared that the policy of the 
Liberals in favor of Home Rule was stronger than ever, 
and that the cry of the Conservatives that it was dead was 
utterly false. Home Rule would be the first proposal to be 
introduced in the next Liberal Parliament. 


....-Commander Janer, of a Mexican man-of-war in San 
Diego harbor, has received word that a naval engagement 
took place off the Chilean coast on the 12th between the in- 
surgent cruiser ‘“‘Magellanes” and several Government 
vessels, resulting in a decisive victory for the insurgente, 
two of the Government vessels being almost destroyed. A 
dispatch from Iquique affirms that great enthusiasm reigns 
among the insurgents. Large numbers of voluateers are 
joining daily; supplies continue to arrive from California, 
Peru and all ports of the Pacific, and there is prosperity on 
every hand. According to word from Santiago, the people 
are terrorized; the resources of Balmaceda are constantly 
diminishing, and there is great discontent in his army. The 
insurgent troops are said to occupy the whole of the prov- 
ince of Atacoma, 


...-The efforts of the Bulgarian police to discover the 
muderers of Baltcheff, the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, 
have at last been crowned with success. A few days ago 
it was discovered that some unknown person had inscribed 
on the tombstone over the grave of M. Baltcheff in the 
cemetery outside the city the words: ‘‘Forgiveus. We 
aimed at Stambouloff and struck you. The second time 
we will not fail.’”’” Thisaroused a great deal of interest, 
and it is supposed led to the arrest of two students who 
were charged with the crime and have since confessed that 
they were the actual murderers. They claim to have acted 
under the influence of three men who had hired them to 
commit the deed, These three, Dr. Tzatcheff, Dr. Moloff 
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--.-Sir Charles Tupper claims that the objections to fed- 
eration arise first, from the fear in Quebec that federation 
would interfere with existing self-governing rights and 
power, and second, that many federationists urge that the 
colonies should not contribute for purposes of imperial 
defense. Sir Charles contends that his proposals meet 
both objections. In answer to a question whether the Gov- 
ernment of Canada was in favor of the establishment of 
imperial federation, and whether it had a fixed policy in 
regard to it, Sir Hector Langevin answered that Sir 
Charles Tupper was acting on his own responsibility in the 
matter. The Government had not considered the question 
ot imperial federation. 
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--.-The question of the Alsace-Lorraine passport regula- 
tions was brought up in the Chamber of Deputies on July 
16th, and by a coalition of the varied parties passed to the 
Freycinet-Ribot Cabinet. The vote to discuss the inter- 
pellation was carried by 286 to 203; but the next day the 
Cabinet demanded a vote of confidence in the Chamber, 
and was indorsed by a vote of 319 to 108. It is stated that 
the success of the Government was due to the firm stand 
taken by M. Ribot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


.... The annual meeting of the Society of Authors in Lon- 
don celebrated the adoption of the American Copyright 
Act with a dinner at the Hotel Metropole on July 16th. 
Robert T. Lincoln, United States Minister, was present, as 
were also a large number of prominent authors, including 
Professor Huxley, James Bryce, M.P., William Black, 
Bret Harte, Lewis Morris, Charles Dudley Warner, Justin 
McCarthy, Walter Besant, and many others. 


....-Emperor William sailed for Norway from Leith on 
July 14th, after having sailed up the Firth of Forth in order 
to secure a good view of the Forth bridge. The visit of the 
Emperor to England is looked upon by the German papers 
as sealing the assurance of friendship between the two 
governments. 


....[t¢ was announced that Mr. Parnell paid July 16th 
the costs in the O’Shea divorce case amounting to $5,000 
but subsequent despatches state that altho he agreed to 
pay a portion some time since, he had not paid anything. 


...-The Manchester Ship Canal was permanently opened 
to traffic, July 16th, by the passage of the first traffic 
flotilla from Ellesmere to the Mersey. 


...-[tis reported that the Alsace-Lorraine passport sys- 
tem is still in force with regard to the generality of 
travelers. 


....A new port is to be made at Copenhagen with the de- 
sign of making that city a terminus for Atlantic and Bal- 
tic vessels. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies has voted to admit 
American pork with a duty of 20 francs per hundred kilos, 
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POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 








Every man is a walking eternity. The plainest man has 
omnipotence to defend him, omniscience to watch him, infinite 
goodness to provide for him. The tamest religious experience 
has in it poems, tragedies, histories, Lliads, Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained.—T. De Witt TALMAGE, D.D. 


_... We are among those who believe that the Scriptures will 
bear all tests that may be fairly applied to any ancient literary 
documents, and will stand approved by those tests as inerrant. 
That is to say, it will be found that every statement corresponds 
to the highest truth, the truth of thought, as opposed to mere 
truth of fact.—The Examiner. 


....Advanced thought is to be neither rejected nor accepted 
upon the ground of its novelty. To some minds no higher cre- 
dentials are needed, while to others novelty is a certain ground 
for condemnation, Let us not be hasty in condemning, but let 
us he slow to leave the traditions of our fathers. Stand by the 
Word of God.— Tennessee Methodist. 


...-There are very few churches that could not accommodate 
more worshipers than they do, there are not many who would not 
gladly see their vacancies filled up by non-church-goers. Peo- 
ple do net attend because they do not find religious services 
attractive; it is just simply a fault of sinful human nature com- 
mon to both rich and poor.—The Central Presbyterian. 


...-That ministers ought to take vacations, goes without the 
saying. That they ought to provide substitutes to visit their 
sick and to bury their dead, ought also to go without the saying; 
but unfortunately it does not. Some pastors of large and rich 
churches go off for long vacations without making provision for 
any form of pastoral work in their parishes during their ab- 
sence. To neglect this duty is to do injustice to their people on 
the one hand, and to brother pastors on the other hand.—Dr. 
R. 8S. MACARTHUR. 


....The unguarded predictions often made of the rejection of 
all creeds are arrant nonsense. It is one thing to be emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of the “dead hand” of old divines 
who framed long and minute creeds, which in their wisdom 
they expected to be held without change to the end of time; 
but it is another thing to suppose that confidence and fellow- 
ship can be maintained if there is no distinct avowal made of 
truths which men believe. While we may fervently hope the 
time will come when all Christian people will be impelled to 
discard opinions and practices which the Scriptures do not 
sanction, yet when a man gives a reason for the hope that is in 
him, whether he wills to do so or not, he must propound a creed. 
—Christian Inquirer. 


...-That a respectable man should have on his back a coat 
every stitch in which is soaked in the bluod of the stitcher, 
ought to make him feel that somehow or somewhere he is acces- 
sory after the fact in a great crime against humanity, Every 
lady who wears an apron which the maker thereof lost hours of 
much needed sleep, that the ridiculous: pittance received as 
wages might keep the wolf from her door, should be made to 
look in the mirror to see a participator in a great iniquity. We 
congratulate the horse: he had a Bergh—the blessed Bergh, 
whose monument should be a Horse in Bronze rising tothe 
bight of Bunker Hili Monument. But, alas, for the wretched 
woman of the hovel, the attic, the one room with ten occupants; 
she has had no Bergh to plead her cause—yet more, to compel 
the justice that human greed does not volunteer.— The Ohristian 
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COMMISSIONER MORGAN AND ‘THE CATHO- 
LICS. 


THE announcement comes from Washington that the 
Commi-sioner of Indian Affairs has broken off relations 
with the Bureau of Catholic lodian Missions, and that 
hereafter he will conduct negotiations for Government 
contract schools directly with the Catholic schools them- 
selves, and not through the Catholic Bureau. We have 
no informativn from the Indian Officer on the subject, 
but have succeeded in procuring for publication a copy 
of a letter of Commissioner Morgan addressed to Car. 
dinal Gibbons, explaining his reasons for breaking with 
the Catholic Bureau. 

The action of the Commissioner can scarcely be a mat- 
ter of surprise to those who have watched the course of 
events since he entered upon the discharge ef bis official 
duties, The Catholics attacked him at the very begin- 
ning, and did all in their power to prevent his confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Happily for the administration of 
Indian affairs, that attempt failed, We have never had 
at thg head of the Office a man more thoroughly compe- 
tent, of a broader and, at the same.time, more practical 
policy, and with a more intelligent conception of the 
character of the Indians and of their needs. He has 
won, by the ability and courage and success of his ad- 
ministration, the confidence and admiration of all, except 
the bitterly prejudiced among the Catholics; and there 
is no question that a great deal of the bitterness of feel- 
ing among Catholics is due to the outrageous misrepre- 
sentations which have been allowed to go to the public 
and to the Catholic press through the medium of the 
Catholic Bureau. It is no secret that many of these at- 
tacks have been inspired by aman who was discharged 
by General Morgan for inefficiency, and who afterward 
obtained employment in the Catholic Bureau. 

The Commissioner bore them as patiently as hu- 
man nature and self-respect would permit, and then 
sought aconference with Vice-President Chappelle of 
the Catholic Bureau. It seems that the head of the 

. Bureau, Father Stephan, has never called on the Com- 
missioner to present the grievances of the Bureau and 
to seek by personal conference to have them removed. 
In the conference with Vice-President Chappelle the 





latter expressed to Commissioner Morgan his regret that 
the friendly relations between the Indian Office and the 
Indian Bureau had been interrupted, and promised that 
in the future there should be no cause to complain of 
the attitude of the Bureau. Not long after, however, 
an abusive article was published accusing the Commis- 
sioner of ‘‘ pig-headed obstinacy.” The article evidently 
emanated from the Catholic Bureau, and Father Chap 
pelle in a subsequent conference with the Commissioner 
admitted tbat it was so, disavowed responsibility for it 
and said that the person who offended in the matter 
had been reprimanded. He was atill retained, however, 
in the employment of the Bureau; and on the 2d of 
July Commissioner Morgan addressed a letter to Vice- 
President Chappelle declining to enter into further con 
tracts with the Bureau forthe education of Indian 
youth. 

This letter and the reply to it from the Catholic Bu- 
reau have not been published, so far as we know; but 
in the letter of the Commissioner to Cardinal G.bbons, 
which we give herewith nearly in full, we havea clear 
explanation and defense of the Commissioner’s action: 


WASHINGTON, JULY 16TH, 1891. 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE: 

Reverend and Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknewl- 
edge the receipt of your very polite letter of the 12th inst.; 
and, lest you may not have seen it, beg to inclose for your 
information a copy of my letter of Jaly 2d to the Catholic 
Bureau, declining to enter into further contracts with it 
for the education of Indian children. 

Their reply to this communication is, I regret to say, far 
from satisfactory either in terms or spirit. Inclosed please 
find copy of my response to the same; and allow me to say 
that the brief and summary statements of my two letters 
can give you but a faint idea of the enormity of the offenses 
of their Bureau continued through nearly two years—of 
fenses which have been patiently endured until forbearance 
is no longer a virtue. 

Ido not care to enter into further discussion with the 
Bureau, but desire to call your attention to two or three of 
the points made in their communication of the 8th instant. 

Regarding a personal interview, as it was suggested for 
*the convenience of the Indian Ortfice,” it surely was the 
privilege of the Commissioner to waive it, if he chose. No 
discourtesy was intended. I simply preferred to have ali 
that was said on tho subject in writing, and gave every 
opportunity for the same. 

The statement in reference to the length of time during 
which Mr. John A. Gorman has been connected with the 
Bureau, seems to this Office disingenuous. It is commonly 
understood that he has been in its service ever since his 
discharge from this Office for cause, altho he may not, of 
course, have been officially connected with it. When I sug- 
gested of his dismissal from the Catholic Bureau as one 
means securing more friendly relations, it was on the suppo- 
sition that bis connection with the Bureau dated back near- 
ly two years; and,bad I known what they now declare, that 
he had only recently been employed by them, I should have 
regarded that—in view of bis revengeful hatred of me and 
persistent opposition to the entire Government Indian- 
school policy, well known to them—as a sufficient indica- 
tion of their spirit of bostility to this Office. 

Their position that their Bareau is not to be held respon- 
sible for the action of its employés or attachés, unless those 
actions are officially indorsed by them, is not cons.d 
ered tenable by this Office. If personsin their employ, rep- 
resenting them, speaking for them, are allowed to make 
assaults upon this Office, the Commissioner and the Gov- 
ernmeat witbout restraint, harmonious relations are, of 
course, utterly impossible. 

Their position in declaring that “ private grievances of 
officials should not in any case be allowed to stand in the 
way of the due administration of public business intrusted 
to their charge,”’ will hardly stand the test of reason. The 
assaults which have been made upon my personal charac- 
ter, charging me with being a perjarer, a liar, a bigot, a 
pagap, 8 dishonored soldier, a persecutor, a brute, a cor- 
rupter of morals, a destroyer of the faith, etc., etc , attacks 
which have not spared my wife nor the sacredness of my 
home, cou'd hardly have been pleasing under any circum- 
stances. Bnt when they went forth under thesanction of a 
great Bureau, styling itself Christian, when some of them 
were embodied in an official communication and sept 1n 
the name of the Bureau to the United S'ates Senate—which 
document lies before me as I write—others burled at me in 
an official letter and all accompanied by severe denuncia- 
tions of the entire administration of Indian Affairs, they 
certainly cannot be regarded as merely trifling personali 
ties, ‘** personal grievances,” as the Bureau is pleased to call 
them. Many of them were laid beiore the President by a 
Committee of Bishops aud made the basis of a demand for 
the removal of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

That the relations of the Office and the Bureau have not 
been harmonious is no fault of mine, and has been a con- 
stant source of regret te me. The unhappy controversy was 
not of my seeking, but was inaugurated and has been per- 
sistently kept up by the Catholic Bureau. I have been 
maliciously misrepresented by one who knew better and, 
unfortucately, wholly misunderstood by others who were, 
but should not have been, misled by falsehoods and slarders, 
You will perhaps recall that io a personal communication 
addressed to you, November 2d, 1889—which communica 
tion lies before me now—I called your attention tothe utter 
groundlessness of those attacks and expressed my earnest 
desire for friendly co-operation between this Office and the 
Catholic Bureau. 

I have not now and never had the slightest antipathy to 
Catholics, and am glad to couat among my choicest friends 
members of that communion. I rejoice in whatever of 
good Catholic missions have accomplished among the In- 
dians, and my attitude teward the Catholic contract 
schools is sufficiently evinced by the largely increased 








sums which I have conceded to them for next year, and for 
which I am now executing contracts directly with the 
schools, instead of through the Catbolic Bureau, and re- 
ce ving from them—I am glad to say—the most courteous, 
satisfactcry responses. 

The great advance in Congressional appropriations for 
Indian education, the increased efficiency of the Indian 
service everywhere, the hearty support accorded my admin- 
istration of the great trust committed to me by tne Presi- 
dent, the Secretary and the public generally,are a sufficient 
refutation of the false charges of the Bureau and indicate 
the unwisdom and futility of their factious opposition. 

As a public official I am prepared to subject my admin- 
istration of the Indian Office to the closest scrutiny and 
the ordeal of public criticism, to bear with equanimity the 

1008 inseparable from public tite; but 1 sub- 
mit that I cannot be expected to maintain harmonious 
relations with a great Bareau subsisting upon the bounty 
of a goverument whose work it antagon’z2s and muisrepre- 





_ sents, and whose officers it defames. Thisimportant step 


was not taken witnout mature consideration aad careful 
consultation, and vothiog but the most weighty reasons 
would jastify the Officein retracing it. 

We understand that the Catholic Bureau has dis- 
missed Mr, Gorman, who, under its shelter, has been 
pursuing General Morgan so maliciously, and dountiess 
strong efforts will be made to have tbe Commussioncr 
recall his decision. We do not see, however, how he 
can renew relations with the Bureau while F.ther 
Stephan remains at the head of it. One of the most 
abusive communications that bas been written since the 
beginning of the war on Commissioner Morgan was 
written by Father Stephan himself, and addressed to 
General Morgan. It was an insolent and impertincnt 
letter. It has been published, and a copy of it lies be- 
fore us. 

Under the circumstances the Commissioner seems 
only to have done what he was justified in doing. The 
course of the Catholic Bureau has been barassing to the 
last degree, and the public must be getting as tired as 
the Commissioner of its clamorous demands for more 
consideration and more funds. It has been receiving 
the lion’s share, but it would seem that it wanis ull. 
Out of last year’s appropriation of $570 218 the Catho- 
hes got $363,249, Tois year they will receive nearly 
$400,000, lkaving comparatively smal! amounts for dis- 
wibution among other denominations, If nothing in 
reason will satisfy the Catholics, and if they are to con- 
tinue the harassing policy of the last two years, it will 
be a serious question whether the Government had not 
better put an end at once to the contract system, and 
plaot itself immovably on the sound principle which 
forbids sectarian uppropriations. 

It is evident that Commissioner Morgan has not 
broken off relations with the Catholic Bureau without 
having taken counsel with those in authority above 
him. Weassume, therefore, that he will be sustained 
in his refusal to negotiate further with the Catholic 
Bureau. Weare quite sure that he has the sympatny of 
the general public in his trying position aud that the 
sentiment of the country is heartily with him. 
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SPIRITUAL NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 








AN eminent physician, famous for his successful 
practice of the ‘‘ rest cure,” when asked to define ner- 
vous prostration said: 

“We do not know what it is. We recognize certain con- 
ditions and find that certain treatment relieves those con- 
ditions. Of course we bave our theory, which is that from 
over exertion or some such cause the nerves of some organ 
of the oody refuse to act, and the result is disease of i hat 
organ. Our tieatment is adupted to secure the action of 
those nerves and the relief of the condition. Thus we first 
keep the nerves perfectly quiet, then exercise them litwle 
ny little until they resume their normal tunctions.’”’ 

It has often seemed as thothere were a genuine spirit- 
ual nervous p'ostration, in which tbe nerves that 
supply the organs of prayer, faith, patience, worship, 
etc., were worn out and refused to do their part. How 
else can it be explained that so many good people, peo- 
ple about whose genuine Curistian character we have 
no question, become at times so utterly regardless of 
certain Christian duties? Whereas they are usually 
very regular at prayer-meeting and ready to take part, 
they suddenly or gradually absent themselves, or if 
present, sit in silence asif the power of speech had 
failed! Even family prayers occasionally are forgot- 
ten, and for private devotion they fall back upon the as- 
sertion that if one is only in the spirit of prayer, the act 
of expression is less needful. In many of the relations 
of life the spiritual nerves that supply self restraint 
give way and words and acts of impatience seem to 
rule. Faith in God and confidence in bis Word give 
place to a scarcely concealed doubt as to whether God 
really thinks it wortn while to interfere in the manage- 
ment of this world, and whether the B.ble, after all, is 
what it bas been supposed to be. 

And so we sometimes go through the whole scale of 
Christian life and find it out of tane. We try to think 
it is dyspepsia, but, unfortunately, our whole physical 
being 18 in good order. We attribute it to leziness, and 
attempt to force ourselves by the sense of duty; but that 
does not accomplish the purpose, and we are inclined t 
think that there must be something wrong, or the spir- 





itual activity which was so satisfactory would not be 
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followed by a spiritual torpor that is so alarming. Sup- 
pose we simply recognize the natural law in the spiritual 
world, keeping in mind that it is very possible that we 
are spiritually worn out, and remembering that spiritual 
activity and spirituality are not necsssarily convertible 
terms, try the “ rest cure.” 

The nature of this, as indicated above, involves wait- 
ing for our spiritual forces, which we do not under- 
stand and of which we have very little knowledge, 
to regain their normal strength and put us back 
where we were before; but it also involves putting 
ourselves under influences favorable to the re 
cuperation of these forces and their increasing, tho 
gradual exercise. This is not easy, and it is pos- 
sible that we may be compelied to cailin theaid of 
circumstances to help out our enfeebled wills and place 
ourselves for a time where we simply cannot continue 
the life to which we have been accustomed. Bat it can 
be done, and we shall find that it pays. 

A prominent Caristian worger remarked that Chris- 
tian life in our cites is carried on at fever heat for 
some months and then drops off and does little or 
nothing. It seemed a strange thing for bim to 
say, but there was truth in it, As long as we live 
at fever heat in our Christian life through one sea- 
son of the year, so long we shall be compelled to lie dor- 
mant through another. Meantime, while we are rest- 
ing, suppose we consider this question, whether this 
rush of the winter is worth while. Do we accomplish 
anything more by it? Christ, than whom no one ever 
felt more keenly the pressure of respunsibility for work 
to be done, was never inahurry. He took time for rest 
as he went along. Cannot his disciples do the same? 
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THE FREE SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND is very gradually approaching a system of 
public elementary schools. The Education bill, which 
has just passed the House of Commons, is along step 
in the direction of such a system. 

Every well-informed American knows that element- 
ary instruction in England is cou.ducted in what are 
called (1) Voluntary and (2) Board schools. The former 
eorrespond in some respects to our parochial schools; 
the latter bear a resemblance to our public schools. 
The situation is almost the reverse of that in our coun- 
try. Here our public schools are universal; parochial 
and select schools being voluntary and additional enter- 
prises. In England voluntary or denominational 
schools form the great majority, while board schools are 
simply supplementary. 

The first step toward a system of public education in 
England was in the form of g»vermental grants in aid 
of private schools which were dependent on voluntary 
contributions, fees and casual endowments. Th+n came 
the Education Act of 1870 as a furcher step toward pop- 
ular or governmental schools, The aim of this act was 
to insure in every school district, which is the borough 
or parish, except in London and Oxford, a “ sufficient 
amount of accommodation in puolic elementaryscho ls.” 
Wherever a deficiency existed a school board was to be 
formed to temedy it, The revenues of these boards are 
derived from fees, from grants made by authority of 
Parliament, or from rates levied on taxpayers. An- 
other step in the direction of a public system was taken 
in the Act of 1876, strengthening the provision of the 
previous act relating to compulsory education. 

The bill, now going through the final stages in tbe 
House of Lords, is so much of an advance on previous 
legislation, that it is characterized, even by those who 
most strongly criticise its shortcomings, as the ** people’s 
charter of free education.” Waoat it proposes is, in 
brief, to make elementaryinstruction free to all children 
between the ages of three and fifteen by a grant of three- 
pence a week per child. At present fees of all sizes, 
from one to ninepence a head, are collected. It is 
thought that the proposed grant is sufficient to provide 
free schooling for all who are unable to pay a fee. lt is 
still in the power of school boards to collect fees, wher- 
ever it is considered desirable, after sufficient accommo- 
dations have been provided for free scholars. For 
example, where a fee of sixpence per head has been 
collected, a fee of threepence may hereafter be collected. 
This will give scope for schools of various effi- 

ciency, The bill will, it is estimated, involve a heavy 
appropriation by the Government. As originally intro- 
duced, it fixed the limits of school age at 5 to 14; but 
the Government was induced to extend them in both 
directions—down to 3 and up to15. This change alone 
will involve an extra expenditure, it is said, of $1,600,- 
000 a year. 

The great battle in the discussion was on an amend- 
ment proposing “local representation,” or ‘* popular 

control.” It was on this point that the Liberal and Non- 
confurmist elements laid most stress. They desired a 
recognition of the principle of control of district schools 
by the people of the districts. Tuis they demanded asa 
rigot, and particularly as a remedy against the oppres- 
sion of children for refusing to receive religious instruc- 
tion, Cf the 19,286 schools reported in 1889, 18,287 were 
religious schools, 11,828 being administered as Courch 
of Eagland schools, Tne number of Board schools was 
4,624, and there were besides 1,875 undenominational 








rallied against what they characterized as a bold attack 
on the Establishment, and the amendment was defeated 
by a majority of 101 in a House of 4883 members. It was 
a great disappointment to those who had hoped to 
rescue from sectarian control the schools in which 
the youth of England are to be educated at 
the expense chiefly of the taxpayers. They were 
for the first time united. The chief speech in favor 
of the amendment was made in Parliament by 
a Wesleyan. That denomination has been the last to 
come to tho conclusion that public education should be 
under public control. While the law has a provision 
intended to secure to every child immunity against sec- 
tarian oppression, it seems to be a dead letter in many 
districts. Numerous cases of petty persecution have 
been reported, Popular control, it was argued, would 
be an effective remedy. But the Tories insisted that 
there was little real persecuiion, and that Board schools 
were by no means exempt from it. 

The buttle, however, is only lost temporarily. The 
popular dissatisfaction will continue to make itself felt 
until the principle of popular control is conceded. The 
Church organs understand this, and are doing what they 
cap to have it postponed as long as possible. Referring 
to the curious fact that the policy of the p t Gov- 
ernment seems to be to adapt and accept Liberal ideas, 
the Church Times says the matter is sure to come up 
again, and as the Unionist Government seems to be bent 
on ‘* forestalling the Radicals,” it is impossible to say 
what will occur. 


-s 


TARIFF RESULTS. 


STATISTICS of imports and exports for the months of 
March, April and May, show tbat there was an increase 
in exports over the corresponding period last year of 
$10,614,000 ; and in imports of $21,681,000, The customs 
collected for the same quarter were, however, $17,795,- 
000 less than in the previous year. There was a further 
decrease of $7,473,000 in the customs collected for the 
month of June. 

With our exports increasing at the rate of $3,500,000 a 
month, with our imports increasing at the rate of nearly 
$7,250,000 a month, and with a decrease for four months 
in the customs collected of $6,317,000 a month, there 
does not seem to be much ground for round condemna- 
tion of the McKinley Tariff. Tne enemies of the new 
Tariff predicted disastrous results when it was passed, 
both to our export and import trade. Not only would 
the United States cease to be a market for foreign 
goods, but foreign markeis would be hopelessly shut to 
American goods. So far the facts give them no sup- 
port. We bave not only importeu, under the McKinley 
Tariff, $230 892 000 of merchandise in the menths of 
March, April and Mav, or $21,681,000 more than in the 
same wonaths of 1890, but we have imported it for 
$39,961,000 duties, or $17,795,000 less than was paid in 
the same period last year for $21,681,000 iess goods, 

Bat none of these facts seein to muke any impression 
upon the active opponents of the McKinley Tariff. 
Tney are talking just as wildly and abusively as they did 
before the Act went into operation. Only last week 
Coairman Norton, in calling the Ohio Democratic State 
Convention to order, denounced Protection as a princi- 
ple that has ‘‘ closed the markets of the world” to the 
United States, and referred to the McKinley law as a 
* monument of wrong,” a “ blighting curse,” and char- 
acterized itin the name of many other pernicious and 
pestilent things. 

What is the fact? It is that, excepting two years— 
1887-'88—there has been a large balance of trade in our 
favor tor the last seventeen years. Onur exports have 
grown from $652 913,445 in 1874 to $909,977,104 in 1890. 
If the world’s markets are closed to us, these large 
exports must have been dumped overboard somewhere 
at sea, for they left our coasts, having been bought and 
paid for. 

It is singular that intelligent audiences will listen to 
such rhodomontade as some of the speakers at the Ohio 
Democratic State Convention delivered last week, They 
know perfectly well that Protectionists are not free- 
booters, that the Tariff has not resulted in the “ despoli- 
ation of homes,” nor robbed the people of their God- 
given rights. nor made our fertile acres as ‘‘ useless” as 
aSahara. The facts are all against these excited speak- 
ers, and facts ought to be of some account in Tariff 
arguments. They say there is to be a campaign of edu- 
catioa in Oniothis fall. There is certainly a crying need 
of instruction, if the Demeciatic masses are capable of 
believing one-half of what was told them last week. 





2 


Editorial Votes. 


IT is because we are impatient of the delays of the mail, 
and of the old-fashioned way of reporting prominent relig- 
ious events, that we use the cable so liberally, this week, 
to give our readers the second installment of the proceed- 
ings of the great International Congregational Council in 
London. Last week we gave upward of six pages to a 
report of the first two or three days of the Council. This 
week we add eight extra pages, all of which are given to the 
eontinuation and conclusion of the Council. No inconsider- 
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grateful, indeed, to Dr. A. H. Bradford, our correspondent, 

who has done his work in the most admirable manner. 

An old newspaper man could not have been more prompt 

and efficient. We do not wish to boast of what we have 

done, for it is not the first or second time that we have 

freely made use of the telegraph and of the cable; but we 

cannot avoid a feeling of great satisfaction that we this 

week finish the report of the Council at about the time 

that our Congregational and cther contemporaries in this 

country begin to print their first installments of it. Our 

readers get the proceedings of the Council at the same 

time that English Congregationalists get them in the relig- 

ious weeklies of London,and doubtless quite as fullyas most 

of those papers will give them. Two of the editors of our 

Boston neighbor were in London, but The Congregational- 

ist of last week had only a few lines from them. Nor did 

we find anything of note concerning the Council in the 

lest number of The Advance. There has been a revolution 

in religious journalism in the last ten years, The way we 
conducted THE INDEPENDENT ten years ago would not do 

for us now. Unto what the development of the religious 
press will come we do not know; but we are determined, if 
possible, to keep in the forefront of it. In addition to the 

report of the Council, with Dr. Parker’s valedictory 
address, we give the usual number of interesting and 
valuable articles. Dr. Newman Hall writes on The Old 
Gospel and the New; Olive Thorne Miller contributes 
another of her very entertaining bird sketches; Dr. John 
Henry Barrows writes an article of remarkable strength 
on the Greatness of Personality; Mr. R. H. Stoddard gives 
us another of his very entertaining and instructive articles 
in the series ‘‘ Under the Evening Lamp’’; Douglas Sladen 
contributes the first part of a Japanese sketch; Edward P. 
Clark gives some interesting information as to How 
Workingmen Live; President Martin, of the Imperial Col- 
lege, Peking, describes a Pilgrimage to the Tomb of{Con- 
fucius; and the Rev. Alfred Yonng, of the Paulist Fathers, 
sums up a season of Catholic Missionary Work. All the 
departments are given as usual. Perhaps we ought to 
make special mention of the very excellent article of Mr. 
James K. Reeve, in our Farm and Garden columns, on the 
work ofthe Agricultural Department at Washington. 
The poems are by Ida Whipple Benham, the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, Lucy Larcom, Julie M. Lippmann, Mary 
Leland McLanathan and Alfred Bryant; and we have 
stories by Gilbert Parker, 3.G. W. Benjamin and Sarah 
H. Bolton. 














REPORTS have come from Salton Lake that seem to settle 
the question of its source. A newspaper party started 
some days since frum Yuma, the border city of California, 
Anzona and Mexico, and explored the whole extent of the 
overflow. They claim that beyond adoubt the new lake is 
the overflow of the Colorado River. The record of their 
trip is most exciting. Some few miles below Yuma they 
found the water pouring through many channels, in one 
case twelve feet deep, into the desert stretching away to the 
northwest, and covering the whole country as far as could 
be seen. As they traveled westward, they at last reached 
New Kiver through a succession of lakes in which 
the main current kept its course, Then they came to the 
sandhill section, and here the current turned abruptly at 
right angles, until, through a vast crevasse, water rushed’ 
dowa through a thirty-foot channel, forming small falls, 
and made itself a passageway through the sandhills form- 
ing banks from thirty to four hundred feet high. As they 
passed on the high banks caved off continually, and for 
miies they ran over rough water, where the boat danced 
like acork. At last,on Monday, having traveled four days, 
they reached what at first they were sure was Sulton Lake, 
but again they found themselves mistaken, and were hur- 
ried on between banks which grew higher and higher. 
They barely escaped some falls, and on Tuesday morning 
left the channel and entered Salton Lake, reaching Salton 
itself about noon. They felt certain that the general course 
that they had followed was the old channel of the Colorade 
River when it lost itself in the desert previous to its having 
found its later course to the Gulf of California. Should 
the result prove that the course is permanently changed— 
and the apparent forming of a bar io the river at the point 
of overflow makes this probable—this great basin, scarcely 
more than sixty miles northwest of San Diego, will again 
be an inland sea, and the effect on vegetation and upon the 
climate will be most marked. Already the river is bring- 
ing down quantities of seed, and places that were perfectly 
‘arid and desert are showing signs of vegetation. Widely 
different stories, some of them very wild, have been circu- 
lated with regard to this sudden freak of Nature, one cor- 
respondent ¢laiming that the water has really found its 
way from the ocean as the result of volcanic action which 
has loosened the bands that volcanic action had formed 
long ages ago when this section was still an inland sea, 
The line of the Southern Pacific Railroad passes right 
through this whole section now overflowed, and should 
the change be permanent, an entire rebuilding of a long 
portion of it will be required. 


IN no one line has the Government made greater advances 
than in its investigations and legislation for the general 
welfare of the country, yet no department is probably less 
appreciated or really understood by a large proportion of 
the population than the Department of Agriculture, of 
which we give a remarkably valuable account on another 
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page. When the Bureau was elevated into a Department 
in 1889, by President Cleveland, there was a very general 
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feeling that it was more of a political move than anything 
else. Already, however, the value of the increased prestige 
and enlarged facilities has become apparent in very many 
respects. Many of them are noted by Mr. Reeve in his article, 
to which we hope every reader will give careful attention, 
and which receives added force by the news that has come 
in the last few days of threatened ravages by locusts in the 
Western States. Immediate investigation by experts has 
been ordered, and men are already on the field, competent 
not only to investigate the character and causes of the 
threatened plague in the interests of science, but to advise 
as to methods of protection in the interests of the farmers, 
and the bread-winners and bread-eaters in all parts of the 
country. The recent transfer to this Department of the 
Weather Bureau, indicates also that shrewdness and prac- 
tical common-sense, rather than mere theory, rule in those 
relations wherein the Government comes into closest con- 
tact with the immediate wants of the people. The best suc- 
cess of the Department, however, will depend upon the de- 
gree to which it cap secure the cordial co-operation of in- 
dividual citizens, whether farmers, merchants or pro- 
fessionul men, throughout the country. If they will but feel 
that no facts are too trivlal to be observed and made 
known, there is no reason why our Government should not 
lead the world in its practical assistance to those upon 
whose welfare depends the comfort of the entire people. 


THE first flush of popular indignation’ that was aroused 
by the baccarat scandal in England has somewhat passed 
away. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that its 
results haye vanished. The sober, earnest thought of Chris- 
tian men and women has been thoroughly aroused, and 
there is afixed resolve to find some means of abating the 
evil which has grown to such enormous proportions. Most 
of the assemblies of religious bodies that have met during 
the last few weeks have passed resolutions on the subject, 
but none that we have seen has excelled in value the report 
of the special committee of the United Original Secession 
Church. In acalm dignified way it surveys the situation: 
indulges in no attacks upon individuals, tho it ex- 
presses deep regret that the Prince of Wales and his assc- 
ciates should have been so deeply involved. It shows how 
the vice has permeated every grade of society, not even ex- 
cepting the Church, with its fairs, etc., until itis spoken of 
as the “ national vice’; and vividly portrays the evils re- 
sulting. It then lifts the whole discussion onto the highest 
possible plane, by its claim that ‘‘the wanton creation of 
an element of chance in any game or other transaction i: 
morally wrong, and when this is done—whether on the 
stock exchange, on the turf, or in the church bazar—in or- 
der to take advantage of it for the purpose of enriching 
one’s self at the expense of others, the offense is greatly in. 
creased.”’ It looks upon it, first, as a profanation of the 
sacred ordinance of the lot, an unintentional appeal to God, 
since there is no such thing as chance, and thus a direct con- 
travention of the first and second tables of the law; then, as 
having its roots in covetousness and selfishness, and these 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Gospel. Then, witha 
brief statement of the views of prominent men of all ages— 
Chrysostom, Cyprian, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin— 
it closes with an earnest appeal to the pulpit and the press 
to be outspoken in their condemnation of betting and 
gambling; to the Church to clear itself of all stain from 
complicity with the evil; to parents, by example and pre. 
cept tosave their children; and to the State to enact laws 
for those who are not amenable to influence or good 
motives. We wish that every Christian man and woman 
in the land could hear the appeal. The evil is only less 
serious here than in England, and it seems as if it were con- 
stantly on the increase. It will need the united effort ot 
all to prevent its becoming a universal disease. 

As the returns from the Census taken last year in Ger- 
many are coming in, we find some itemsof special interes , 
especially in view of the discussions as to immigration and 
the distribution of wealth. The total population is 49,420 - 
842, of whom about 60 per cent. are Prussians, showing an 
increase in five years of 2,565,138. Berlin has 1,579,244; Mu- 
nich, 348 317; Hamburg, 323,739 (including its suburbs, 
570 534). The tive years show an emigration of 5,000,000, as 
against 8,600,000 for the preceding period. Prussia alone 
sent 2,000,000, of whom more than 90 per cent. came to 
America. There is also considerable movement within the 
borders of the Empire and to adjoining countries, according 
as wages offer better advantages. Thus Saxony and Anhalt 
draw from East Prussia and Silesia, and Holland from 
Oldenburgh. This movement, however, is not always per- 
manent, the laborers frequently returning to their homes. 
The tax lists show that 23 221,983 have not sufficient income 
to make them subject to the income tax, while 4,500 have 
incomes varying from 32,400 to 5,000,000 marks, as against 
308 persons holding the same grade twenty years. These 
facts explaia the strenuousness of the socialist agitators on 
the one hand, and the anxiety of the Government as it sees 
such a large proportion of its able-bodied, wage-earning 
class passing out of its control. 

....-The Democrats of Ohio got together in Cleveland 
last week, and aftera sharp wrangle renominated James E. 
Campbell for the Governorship. There were two other 
candidates who fought strenuously for the honor, especially 
Mr. Neal, who received a large number of votes. Butas 
was foreseen Mr. Campbell easily secured the nomination. 
There was a great deal of factional feeling in the Conven- 
tion, and the adherents of Neal openly declared that 
Campbell could not possibly be elected, that Mr. McKinley 
was one of the most popular menin Ohbio,and that only 
the strongest man in the Democratic Party could hope to 
cope with him. There was also a struggle over the plat- 
form, one hundred delegates voting for a minority report 
opposed to free silver coinage and to the taxation of income. 
‘The difference of opinion was sharp both as to the nominee 
and as totheplatform. This isin marked conrrast to the 
wonderful harmony that prevailed in the Republican Con- 
vention, which did its work both for caudidate and plat- 








form substantially by acclamation. The same contrast 
exists between the two parties. The Republican Party 
seems to bein a most harmonious condition while the 
Democrats are divided among themselves and give no 
promise of hearty support to their candidate. Their free 
silver plank and their income taxation plank will both 
hurt them with the sturdy intelligence of the Obioans, 
who have been educated in sound views by such men as 
Senator Sherman, Secretary Foster and William McKinley. 
It will be a great surprise to us, therefore, if Ohio does not 
give more than her wonted majcrity this fall to Mr. 
McKinley. 


... Since the passage of the law by Congress authorizing 
and directing the Postmaster General to ask for bids for 
the improvement of postal service bysea, Mr. Wanamaker 
has been busy preparivg for them and holding frequent 
conferences with the President on the subject. The adver- 
tisements have now been published, and the Postmaster 
General is ready to receive bids. The routes laid down by 
him are described elsewhere in our News of the Week. 
There are twenty-nine of them, of which nineteen are to 
ports in Central America, South America and the West 
Indies ; six are to Europe, three to China, and one to Aus- 
tralia. The chef design of the Subsidy Act is to develop 
American shipping and especially the continental trade. 
We need to be brought into closer and more direct com- 
municatio with the countries to the south of us, Central 
America, West Indies, and especially South America. 
Not only is the purpose of this Act to get speed and direct 
mail communication with these countries, but also to in- 
duce capitalists to put American bottoms on the sea. 
Subsidy will be paid to owners of vessels in accordance 
with the speed and character of the vessels which are di 
vided into four classes. We must wait to see what the 
results will be, whether ship owners or ship builders will 
cousider the inducements sufficient to warrant them in 
undertaking to produce fast American ships. 


....-The certificates relating to the execution by electric- 
ity of the four murderers at Sing Sing have been filed with 
the Couniy Clerk, according to law. The physicians certi- 
fied that all of the condemned men quietly submitted to 
the death process; that in each case ‘‘ unconsciousness was 
produced instantaneously by the closure of the circuit, was 
complete, and proceeded without interruption until the 
heart’s action had entirely ceased and death had certainly 
resulted ’’; and that an autopsy was made in each case, the 
results of which are not yet fully known. The physicians 
also certified to the completeness of the arrangements, to 
the uniform good order which prevailed during the trying 
ordeal, and to the demonstration given of the rapidity and 
painlessness of thfs method of inflicting the death penalty. 
This is confirmatory of what we had already been_told 
concerning these executions, and is satisfactory and con- 
€lusive. After this no question can be raised, so long as 
reasovable care and skill are exercised in the conduction of 
executions, as to the superiority of this method over that 
of hanging. 


...-One of the New York daily newspapers prints the 
letter of Cardinal Gibbon, to which that of General Mor- 
gan, given elsewhere, is a reply. The Cardinal says: 

**T am not acquainted with the author of the article, who was 

an employé of the Catholic Bureau, but whese connection there- 
with is, lam advisec,in deference to your wish, now ended. I 
regret the publication of this article all the more since I under- 
stand that, prior to its appearance, an agreement had been 
reached whereby mutually friendly relations were apparently 
insured between your Office and the Catholic Bureau—of which 
‘fact I jearned witb much satisfaction—and that following its 
appearance you had deemed it proper to announce a determina- 
tion to completely sever the relations between your Office and 
that Bureau by dectining to enter into contract with it for the 
education of Indian children.” 
There 1s no reason why tbe Commissioner should treat with 
the Catholic Bureau. He does not do so with the mission- 
ary bodies of other Churches. The contracts can be made 
as well with the schools direct, and it will be an advantage 
to do so in many respects. 


.... The American people will join with the English peo- 
ple im hearty thanksgiving over the excellent prospect of 
the recovery of Mr. Spurgeon. He lay at one time very 
close to the door of death, but it seems to be the Divine will 
that he should receive his strength again and continue his 
great work for the Master. A very pleasing correspondence 
has taken place concerning him between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mrs. Spurgeon. Mr. Gladstone writes as follows: 

“In my own home, darkened at the present time, I read with 
sad interest the accounts of Mr, Spurgeon’s illness. I cannot 
help conveying to you an earnest assurance of my sympathy and 
of my cordial admiration not only for his splendid powers, but 
still more for his devoted and unfailing character. I humbly 
commend you and him in all contingencies to the infinite stores 
of Divine love and mercy.” 

Mr. Spurgeon himself thus replies: 


“Yours is a word of love such as those only write who have 
been into the King’s country and seen much of his face. My 
heart’s love to you.” 


....-Emperor William bas made his visit to England and 
gone home, leaving many kindly feelings behind him. 
Ttis personal intercourse that is getting to be more and 
more the fashion among the rojalties of Europe, is a good 
thing, tending to remove misunderstandings and jealousits 
and cement friendships. One of the most significant re- 
sults of the young ruler’s observations was the admiration 
he expressed for the efficiency of the volunteer system in 
the English army. Undoubtedly circumstances alter cases, 
and Germany is not England; but it would be a wonderful 
boon to that Empire if something could be done to allevi- 
ate the pressure upon the people of keeping up such an 
enormous standing army. William IV has a mind open to 
suggestions, and such observations as he has made can 
scarcely fail to exert an influence. It may be that Germany 
will have even greater cause than it now appreciates to 
bless the Emperer’s visit to his Royal Grandmother. 





....The French Government bas been going through an- 
other crisis with the result of a support of the Freycinet 
ministry. This time it was the question of passport regu- 
lation in Alsace-Lorraine. It had been understood that 
the German Government would make permanent its relax- 
ation of the stringency of its rules at the time of the 
great railroad disaster in Switzerland, and when it became 
apparent that no such change wasto result, there wasa 
good deal of bitter feeling in the Chamber, which found 
vent in an attack on the Governmont. Onan appeal, how- 
ever, to the Chamber, the Cabinet was sustained. Mean- 
time Count Munster, the German Ambassador finds his 
post so unpleasant that he is talking of tendering his 
resignation, which the Emperor is unwilling to accept, as 
it would be almost impossible to find any one with his tact 
and peculiar qualifications for the place. 


....Lord Salisbury’s statement that Home Rule had 
found no lodgement in England, is one of those remarks so 
characteristic of the English Premier. So far as ante 
cedents go, it may be but the prelude toa more thorough- 
going Home Rule bill than even Mr. Gladstene has dared 
to put before the English people. No one knows better 
than Lord Salisbury that the principle ot loca) self-govern- 
ment has come to stay, not only in the regular republics, 
but in the constitutional monarchies as well, and that any 
man or party that stands in its way will have to yield. It 
seems to us must probable that this statement is but the 
preparation for the introduction of some mrasure, under 
another name, perhaps, but still containingin esserce the 
principle of Home Rule. 


.... Weare sorry to find the Tribune giving a eolumn 
and a half of its valuable space to an attack on the Salva- 
tion Army, by its London correspondent, George W. 
Smalley. Mr. Smalley has been very highly esteemed in 
the past, but a few more letters l/ke that on the Salvation 
Army would go far to cancel the regard for him. Itisa 
sad attempt to be humorous and to ridicule a movement 
of whose real work and results he seems to be ignorant. 
He tries to make it infamous by branding it as vulgar. 
But vulgarity, huwever offensive it may seem to Mr. 
Smalley, is not asin; and if the Salvation Army is vulgar 
in its methods of reaching and saving men who are not 
simply vulgar but wicked and often criminal, its vulgarity 
may well be excused. 


....In the National Temperance Convention at Saratoga 
last week there was a sharp discussion over the resolutions 
reported, the Third Party people taking the position that 
itis useless to form citizen’s leagues for the correction 
of either of the old partics, and insisting that the only way 
to advance the interest ot temperance is to come out of the 
old parties and enter the Third Party. Happily the Con- 
vention did not adopt their views. It seems very upfor- 
tunate that members of that party cannot take part in any 
non-partisan temperance convention without insisting 
upon briuging forward their partisan views. They seem 
to be party men first and temperance men afterward. 


-..-The prospect of female suffrage being taken up and 
indorsed by the Conservatives in England, as suggested by 
Lord Salisbury, is not very attractive to the staid members 
of that party. The Council of the Conservative Association, 
at a recent meeting, decided to intimate tothe Premier 
that he was going a little faster than the divided state of 
opinion in bis party would warrant. It will be interesting 
to see whether anything comes of Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
posal, and whether it is possible for the old Tory Party 
even to consider this most radical of reforms. 


.... The country will be glad to hear that the health of 
Secretary Biaine is improving. The |ying reporter has, as 
u-ual, been getting up sensational stories concerning him, 
and one has deceived even ibe elect Tribune, which has 
had to confess the fact. These lying reporters are despica- 
ble creatures and ought to be exposed in the same way 
that hotels give each other wariing against those who 
make a practice of swindling them. Nothing is so dis- 
reputable in Americau journalism as the sensational work 
of these lying reporters. 


....The World’s Fair Foreign Commission has reached 
London, and made out its program of visits, which includes 
most of the capitals of Europe. On every hand the Expc- 
sition receives the most cordial indorsement; and Ameri- 
cans will have to bestir themselves if they do not wish the 
Old World to excel the New in its exhibits. As the time 
approaches undoubtedly we shall bestir ourselves; but 
would it not be better to commence a little earlier than 
our great enterprises seem to be doing? 


....Jo0hn Bardsley, having made a great failure in his 
profession as a financier for the city of Philadelphia, has 
undertaken somewhat late in life, it is true, to learn a 
trade. He is to become a carpenter, and we trust that in 


the pursuit of this honest trade he will find much relief 
from the loneliness of his solitary imprisonment of fifteen 
years. 


....Jt is intimated thatthe Rev. Newman Hall is likely 
to give up before a great whiie his famous London pastor- 
ate, which has now continued thirty-eight years with the 
same congregation. He has been forty-nine yearsin the 
penn 2 and has done such a workas few men have 
equaled. 


....- Senator Quay has publicly stated that it is probable, 
tho not certain, that he will resiga the chairmanship of the 
National Republican Executive Committee. Mr. Quay 
could not make an announcement thac is more gratilyicg 


- his party generally, to say nothing of the country at 
arge. 


....Dr. Bradford modestly left his name out of the list 
of the American speakers who were in demand at the 
Council. We may say for him, that well known as he is 


on this side the ocean, he is equally well known and hor- 
ored on the other side. 


--.. Why cannot we have in America a mission to the 


fishermen on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, similar 
to the Mission to the Deep Sea Fishermen, referred to in 
another column? 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 18TH, 1891. 


THE first International Council has now about finished 
its work, and it is possible for me to give you some im+ 
pressions of it. You have had extended reports, and 
have, I presume, published in full the most important 
paners and addresses, including that of R. W. Dale on 
The Divine Life, and the valedictory of Dr. Parker. All 
that remains to me, therefore, is to give you, as concisely 
as possible, the impressions which I gather from what I 
bave seen and heard as to the character and results of 
the Council. 

In the first place, so many able and prominent Con: 
gregationalists, both ministerial and lay, from so many 
lands, were never gathered together before. The strong- 
est and most distinguished men of the English and 
American Churches have been in attendance, and the 
program has been carried out with eminent success, 
The American delegates most in demand were Dr. 
Washington Gladden, Presidents Gates, of lowa, and 
Angell, of M:chigan, and Des. W. M. Taylor, of New 
York, and H. A. Stimson, of St. Louis. President 
Gates was very popular; sd also were Drs. N.G. Clark 
and W. E. Griffis, of Boston; Prof. L. F. Stearas, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary; Dr. A. E. Dannivg, and 
the R-v. Morton Dexter, of The Congregationalist, and 
Dr. A. H. Quint. 

In the second place, while the delegates represented 
wide differences in theology, there was not so much as 
a ripple of controversy. There was more theological 
discussion than there would have been, I think, if the 
opening sermon had been less doctrinal. The meetings 
have all been well attended, indicating a wide degree 
of interest. . 

Third, there is a general feeling that one of the re- 
sults of this International Council will be a scheme of 
co-operation for the Congregational Churches of the 
world. It is also thought that the Council is promoting 
immensely the idea of a Federation of all the Churches, 

Fourth, the keynote of the Council, theologically, was 
not controversy, but unity of life and of spirit. 

Principal Fairbairn was the most popular speaker on 
theological questions. The American Missionary secre- 
taries made admirable impressions. 

A prospective member of Parliament tells me he never 
saw so many able men together and heard such able 
speaking. 

A distinguished professer of theology says it is the 
most earnest and practical gathering he ever attended. 

The feeling is unanimous that there should be future 
meetings and thit a Committee should be appointed to 
consider the matter and prepare the way for the next 

council, 

Noone speech has been made by any English or Co- 
lonial delezate which could be regarded as very conser- 
vative, and all Amerivan delegates have been courteous 
in manner and speech. 

An annex tothe Council will be held on Monday in 
the Cuy Temple to consider the moral qualifications to 
be expected of those in the public service. Mr. W. T. 
Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette, who created such a 
sensation afew years ago by uncovering the iniquities 
of London life, will be the must prominent speaker. 
Dr. Parker will preside. The resolutions will be second- 
ed by Dr. A. H, Bradford, and supported by Dr, F. A. 
Noble, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mr. Percy Bunting, Dr. 
Clifford and others. The Nonconformist conscience is 
thoroughly roused, and evinces its earnestness by its 


denunciations of immorality in public men. 
A. H. B. 


FULL REPORT FOR THE INDEPENDENT, BY CABLE AND 
MAIL FROM LONDON. 





BY THE RV. A. H,. BRADFORD, D.D. 





THE FOURTH DAY. 


THuaspay, July 16th, the second great division of the 
progtam was taken up, ‘‘Congregationalism in rela- 
tion to the Nation.” The addresses of the day were by 
experts. Few Americens are bit er able to speak on 
‘** Home Missions” than Dr. McL2an, of Catifornia, and 
his ripe experience, knowledge of all parts of the 
American continent, and rare power of presenting facts, 
made his address one long to be remembered. 
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He set forth with great clearness and fullness the 
special claims of Congregational Home Missions, and 
insisted that the Congregational polity furnished the 
only ground for the union of the sects. He gave a fine 
sketch of Home Missionsin America. Dr. Joseph B. 
Clark, one of the Secretariesof the American Home 
Missionary Society, was the hero of the discussion. He 
made a capital address. 

How to meet the wants of Growing Towns; the Needs 
of Scattered Populations in Decaying Districts, was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, of London, and the 
Rev. Hugh Pedley, of Manitoba; the first speaking of 
the work in the great cities and the second on the re- 
mote frontier. Mr. Pedley is one of the noblest workers 
in British Columbia, and in that far-away capital has 
great influence in determining the future of a vast 
territory. 


Mr. Pedley began by saying that he had been asked to 
deal with the Canadian aspect of this question. He spoke 
of the geographical greatness and importance of Canada. 
Many had the impression that Canada was a sort of per- 
petual icing for that immense fruit-cake the United States, 
a thin boundary line to indicate where the United States 
leaves off and Nowhere begins. This impression was most 
erroneous. Of the whole continental mass of North Amer- 
ica the city of Winnipeg was the geographical center, the 
veritable “ hub.’? He pointed out also that large areas of 
the territory lay within the zone of luxuriant production. 
Isothermal lines were eccentric as compared with parallels 
of latitude, still it was significant that the line which runs 
through London passes about a hundred miles north of 
London. The new Canada of the West had room fora 
pation of millions of people, and it was within the bounds 
of possibility that tbis people, strong-limbed, strong- 
minded, and strong-willed, would in time be the master 
race of the American continent. 

This, however, was only a vision (not a dream) of the 
future. The millionsare not there. Central and Western 
Canada are well-nigh untenanted. The five provinces of 
Manitoba, Assiniboin, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, having a combined area equal to that of the 
whole of Western Europe, contain a population no greater 
than the one city of Edinburgh. Let the Rev. James 
Malthu; take his berth on the Canadian Pacitic Railway 
for the largest unbroken sleeping-car ride in the world and 
go through to Vancouver, and perbaps the Malthusian 
doctrine would lose some of its pessimistic color. 

[tis with the religious condition of this wide land that 
we have to deal. The scattered population is aggre- 
gated in three kinds of community, Urban, Rural and 
Floating. 

Under the first head we can mention but few places. In 
the West all is not city that calls itself city. Between 
Ottawa and Victoria tbere is only one place, Winnipeg, 
that has Over twenty thousand population. Brandon, 
Portage-la-Prairie, Regina, Calgary, are all important 
points, but in no case does the population reach five thou- 
sand. British Columbia, from the nature ef the country, 
tends to city life; but, even there, the figures are small as 
yet. Uncer the second head we have the villages and farm- 
ing districts; and under the third the lumbermen, miners, 
suryeyors and railway constucters. 

The speaker then went on to describe the provision made 
by the Charches for these scattered populations. This, too, 
he placed under a threefold classification—Sufliciency, 
Superfiuity, and Deficiency. Sufficiency was to be found, 
as a rule, in the cities and larger towns. Winnipeg, for 
example, would, in the matter of religious privilege, com- 
pare favorably with any city under either the Union Jack 
or the Stars and Stripes. Superfluity was to be found in 
the small towns. Mention was made of a place of three 
hundred and fifty inhabitants that had five churches and 
a detachment of the Salvation Army. In the West we 
were reproducing that open sore of the East—the multipli- 
cation of small churches in small places. People were not 

content with the water of life unless they might drink it 
from their own Wedgewood or Dresden; and Christians at 
4 distance were implored to take pity on these perishing 
souls. Deficiency was found in many farming districts 
and also among the floating communities. A strong plea 


“was mace on behalf of the young men who were doing pio- 


neer work; their temptatious were peculiarly strong. The 
joneliness of their life, the absence of womat kind, the ten- 
dency there is for gregarious masculines to draw out what 
is worst in one another, all combine to produce a demoral- 
izing atmosphere. Drinking, gambling and loose language 
were vices easily acquired. instances were given of the 
susceptibility of young men to the influences of a manly, 
sympathetic religion. 

There was a great field, a great need, and a great task. 
What attitude were Congregationalists to assume toward 
this work? The speaker made the following suggestions: 

First, they must grasp the greatness of the ‘‘ Greater 
Britain.” The statesmen of Canada, Australia and South 
Atrica were, according to Mr. Stead, empire builders. 
The time had come for England to look upon her colo- 
nies as her chief part: the time had eome, too, for her great 
Apglo-Saxon daughter, the United States, to recognize that 
she has in Australia and Canada, sisters growing up to be, 
like herself, most fair and powerful. The day for parish 
politics had gone, and with it the day for parish concep- 
tions of the work of the Church. 

Second, they should take root in the cities. The best 
class of men should be placed in the pulpits. A preacher 
was on his mettle in the West.. Mention was made of the 
work of Ewing, Silcox, and Unsworth in Winnipeg.of Gerrie 
in Portage-la-Prairie, of Mason in Brandon, and of the new 
church, already self-supporting, in Vancouver. A strong 
appeal was made on bebalf of Lethbridge, Calgary, Victo- § 
ria, and New Westminster. 

Third, they should take their share in the rough pioneer 
work. The other denominativns should not have a monop- 
oly of the heroism and hardship. 





Fourth, it would be a master-stroke of wise policy to 
plant immediately a theological seminary in Winnipeg, 
where the young men of the West could be trained for the 
work of the West. 

The speaker closed with an earnest appeal to widen 
and strengthen the work of the Colonial Missionary So- 
ciety. If, in this day, that were to be slighted, if our 
salt were to so lose its savor, we would deserve not only 
to go unblessed of God, but also to be trodden under 
foot of men. 

The attitude of the Churches toward aggressive agen- 
cies outside and independent of the Church, was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Alfred Rowland, of London. 

Mr. Rowland maintained that however independent 
of the Churches a religious movement may be, it is not 
to be regarded with contempt, nor dealt with ina spirit 
of rancorous hostility. 


We should rejoice in the work of any man who in Christ’s 
name, is saving his fellows: 

(a) In forming a right and wise judgment of agencies 
outside our churches we may be guided in some measure 
by consideration of their causes. Such consideration leads 
us to the discovery that some of them assumed their pres- 
ent position in consequence of faults, or deficiencies, in the 
churches themselves. 

1, For many years such narrow views of Christ’s mission 
prevailed that earnest men could not fail to recognize that 
much oftheir Lord’s work lay beyond conventional limits 
and they went forth to doit. 

2. Another failing on the part of our churches has been 
a want of flexibility in their methods. The order of our 
services is too stereotyped. Our want of initiation and 
adaptiveness, in worship and in work, has sadly limited 
our power, confining it practically to one class of English 
Society. 

3. We have neglected individual enthusiasm. Even the 
Episcopal Church by its wise use of ‘‘ lay-helpers,’”’ and of 
‘* sisterhoods”’ has of late set us an example in this, while 
the Church of Rome has availed herself to the utmost of 
the varied talents and splendid enthusiasm of her sons. 
Whatever may be the fears, or the suspicions of the 
churches about the movements outside them, our Lord 
would rather risk mistakes than lose enthusiasm. 

4. The slowness and indirectness of routine is partly 
accountable for any divorce existing between certain Chris- 
tian agencies and the churches. 

5. But after all some of these outside agencies have 
sprupg from personal ambition and pious discontent. 

(lL) How should we deal with these movements? 

1. Discriminate between them more carefully than we 
have done. Try the spirits. 

2. We must try to associate with our churches move- 
ments of opinion which have shown a tendency to become 
independent of them. Temperance organizations, **Pleas- 
aut Sanday Afternoons,” movements for uplifting and 
beautifying the life of the poor, should be more directly 
associated with the churches; and especially should those 
who live in thesuburbs realize their privilege of helping 
those whose methods must be different from the methods 
employed in more favored districts. 

3. Let us not forget that our Congregational churches, 
which have borne effectual testimony that Christians are 
free to exercise diversity in method, may now be specially 
called of God to take the lead in exhibitiug the essential 
and practical oneness of the Church in her conflict with 
sin. 

The subject of Church and State is seldom considered 
in America, where the idea of a State Church is almost 
unheard of; but in England it is a living question, and 
therefore it is not surprising that four of the best speak- 
ers of the whole Council were chosen for its discussion, 
President Cyrus Northrop represented the United States, 
D:.Goodrich, England, and both made exceilent address- 
es Dr. Evans, the new President of the Union repre- 
sented Wales, delivered a superb address, and Dr. 
Bevan, who spoke for Australia, was greatly enjoyed. 
President Northrop is a unique character. Trained at Yale 
and transplanted to the West, he has all the breeziness 
of the prairies combined with the solid thought of one 
bred in an old university. He can never speak without 
lighting up whatever theme he has in hand with fre- 
qu nt flashes of wit, and under his toucn the driest of 
subjects becomes interesting and attractive, Dr. Evans, 
having just completed his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
pastor of one church, has been calied to the chair of the 
Union; and Dr. Bevan, after a long service on Fifth 
Avenue and then in Highbury Quadrant, in London, 
has at last taken up his residence beneath the Suuthern 
Cros3, in the far-away but rapidly developing, new na- 
tion of Australasia, On this subject little that is original 
was to be expected. The object of the meeting was not the 
presentation of new truth, but the illustration and illu- 
mination of a subject which has been constantly before 
Nonconformists in England, at least from the time of 
the Puritan Reformation. Dr. Evans was witty, strong 

and eloquent in his plea for a free Church in Wales, 

The meeting which attracted more attention than any 
other was the conference on the Churches and Social 
Ethics, which was held in Memorial Hall on Thursday 
evening. This is the pre-eminent question for the 
Churches to consider; it is rapidly coming to the front 
in the United States, and it has been long at the front in 
Great Britain. No one can be in England for a day 
without realizing that the imperative inquiry on the 
part of all thoughtful men must be, How can the wealth 
and wisdom of England be utilized for the relief of its 
poverty and vice? The multitudes of the poor, the over- 
crowding in the great cities, the terrible condition of 
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Darkest England, are no fictions of the imagination, but 
realities everywhere visible. Consequently, the Church- 
es in London and the provincial cities are quite as much 
occupied with the life which now is as with that which 
isto come. The cry of the masses is a constant cry, and 
can never long be disregarded. 

The conference on the social question was, therefore, 
naturally the one that attracted the most attention, and 
it was discussed by speakers worthy of the theme and 
the audience. The general topic. ‘*‘ The attitude of the 
Church to the Social Movements of the Time,” was pre- 
sented by the Rev. George Gladstone, of Glasgow, and 
few men in the North are better able to speak on this 
subject; but it may almost be said that the interest in 
the discussion, if not in the whole program, centered in 
the consideration of the Relations of Labor and Capi- 
tal. No man in America is better able to speak on that 
subject than Washington Gladden, and no man in Eng- 
land than Ben. Tillett. Dr. Gladden was at his best. 
He is radical in his views, and yet never allows himself 
to be swept away by mere feeling or sentiment. In 
fact, while he is a Christian Socialist, he is one of our 
most hard-headed and clear-headed thinkers. The only 
difficulty in the program when Washington Gladden 
and Ben. Tillett are the chief speakers is that there is not 
enough difference in their opinions to make a discussion 
exciting. There would have been more entertainment 
for the audience if there had been a clearer division. 
Dr. Gladden’s views are well known in America; but 
Ben. Tillett is a comparative stranger, and a few facts 
concerning him will be of interest. He isa day laborer, 
one of the most prominent of labor agitators, and a 
member of a Congregational church in the East of 
London. A year or two ago he was invited by the 
Committee of the Church of England to speak on this 
subject at the Church Congress, and accepted the invi- 
tation. Soon after it was learned that he was a mem- 
ber of a Nonconformist Church, and that caused so 
much excitement that the invitation was withdrawn. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Tillett was not a sufferer 
by the action of the Committee, for what seemed to 
have been a humiliation added to the esteem in which 
he was held by those who resented bis treatment. 

Another incident in his career has recently come to 
my knowledge. He wasone of the leadersof the dock 
laborers’ strike in London two years ago. One day, 
speaking to a vast crowd on Tower Hill, in the course 
of his address he began a description of the Man of Naz- 
areth. Nowif there is anything in the world that the 
average London docker hates, it isa sermon; and Ben, 
Tillett was on dangerous ground, but be knew his mer, 
and with marvelous power and pathos described the 
history of the Master, and showed his audience what the 
Man of Nazareth would do if the Docks were in his 
hands. The crowd listened breathless to the words 
which he spoke, until he had finished, and then one 
burly and grimy fellow cried out, at the top of his voice: 
** Ben, Tillett, I don’t know who this Man of Nazareth is 
that you’ve been talking about, but I move that we give 
him three cheers”; and every head was uncovered,.and 
the cheers were given with a will from thousands of 
throats. 

All the speaking was admirable, but by common con- 
sent Ben, Tillett’s was best. 

Following is Mr, Tillett’s address in full: 


‘*ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” 
BY BEN, TILLETT. 


The task undertaken by me—to represent op behalf of my class the 
multiplicity of interests which belong to labor problems—is a very 
serious one; and one, 1 fear, I cannot deal with as satisfacterily as I 
should like, or as the subject demands. The whole ethics of indus- 
try are embraced by Christian teaching. Conduct and duty are no 
more to be interpreted as not belonging to a work-a-day world, in a 
religious sense, than it is to be said that goodness is not religion. The 
Pope’s Encyclica: Letter has stirred up the Christian conscience of 
the world. But, while one believes his opinions regarding private 
property 1o be fandamentally false, and his strictures to be too severe 
upon those responsible for the awakened interest in social questions, 
one cannot but admire the outspokenness of his utterance, iu requir 
ing & higher conception of the duty of brotherhood, and of moral ad. 
herence to it, as between employer and employed. 

In olden times, when papal authority ruled, kings and thrones and 
greal men may have been tyranaized over, but the mass of the peo- 
ple were not allowed to be neglected as they are at present. This we 
say with all deference, and acknowledge that the poor in charge of 
the Father and Confessor were materially—taking account of the 
times—very much better off than at present. At the present moment 
to mention as a duty of the Church proper the necessity of active in- 
terference in worldly affairs, means calling down on one severe 
criticism and a repudiation of all duty except that of winning souls. 
It is a8 much as to say, ** We are not responsible for the sowing of 
the seed, the cultivation of the land, or attention to the rising crop; 
our work is only to garner where we can. Maybe attention to the 
soil, pruning and preparaiion might have yielded a better crop, but 
we are not concerned with that part of the work. We are specialists, 
and look sfter the soul only.” Some even decry efforts made for the 
material advancement of the nation, ignorant of economic law and 
human nature, and the part heredity plays with all peoples. They 
speak of the ** flesh” and the “ devil,” and assert that a moral change 
can only be brought about by conversion to a faith in benign rule, 
without thinking of those elements which militate against perma- 
dent bettermen!. Christian churches have stood for 2,000 years, bear- 
ing @ very important part in the concerns of all people. Great 
divines and gavants have helped forward the evolution of Christian 
ethics. Nursed under the most trying circumstances, its vitality has 
increased and has become mightier with every shock of unbelief; it 
has been chastened hy every ordeal and test, and purified by every 
fire of heated hatred. Admitting all these great strides toward the 
full life of Christian teaching, we are yet prepared to say that Chris- 
tiaps have knowingly closed their eyes to the cheating that takes place 
in trade, and to customs which literally crucify the people body and 
soul alike. 











Our religious casuistry shall be this: That death by murder, by out- 
rage, by war, by pestilence, by carnal passion, are lesser crimes 
against society, Jess brutal, leas to be deplored, are even merciful com- 
pared with the agonizing torment of murder by starvation, to which 
every disregard of moral obligation by those comfortably ciccum- 
stanced is a contributory cause. Society has its papers filled with the 
stench of scandal, thunders from its pulpits its denunciations of a 
Prince’s indiscretions, modest by comparison, and yet allows a whole- 
sale, a scientific gambling—with men and women for counters, flesh 
and blood and happiness as stakes, corners, rings, monopolies, and 
gambling in warrants. And those guilty of the greatest scoundrelism 
are allowed to fill the most honored positions in society. 

Some there will be who will change their Church—one questions 
whether they have any religion to change—since the Pope’s letter. 
Could such a letter be sent by the head authorities of the various de- 
nominational Churches, there would be a flutter and a flight, as in the 
case of the rich Noncomformist Lancashire mill-owner, who joins the 
Established Church directly he is rich enough. 

The gregarious, or associative, instincts of mankind have had almost 
as much to do with determining the coherent character of religious as- 
semblies as the belief and struggle after the truth. A personalty, or 
a circle of friends, has had generally the influence to induce their inti- 
mates to join with them. And it only needs our careful attention to 
make religious cir¢les a complete network of social ameliorative cen- 
ters, possessed of a comprehensive machinery sufficient to undertake 
the most arduous task conceivable in the direction of social reform. 
Usury, the curse of every country and the ruin of many, has not re- 
ceived the condemnation it merits from the pulpit. Nearly all social 
movements have originated from secular influences. The explanation 
of indifference to religious institutions should be sought in this direc- 
tion. Here, then, is the chance of the Charch—to throw in its lot with 
the great national movement which is to reform social conditions. It 
is for the Church to insist that all employers, all traders, bankers, mer- 
chants, all those who live on dividends and interests, should at once 
begin to realize their immense responsibility to the industrial classes, 
and so to realize the higher interests of humanity by the practical liv- 
ing-out of the morality taughtin the New Testament. Commercial 
morality lacks all the attributes of the morality which Christ imposes— 
lacks even the ideal of those who boast only areligion of goodness and 
mercy derived from a human and not a divine standpoint. 

To-day the same voice is saying to thousands, as it said in the days 
of old, “* One thing thou lackest.” The unseemly haste to store up 
riches in order to secure a Juxurious living for the generations un- 
born, is grim irony on all those who boast belief in God’s providence. 
The business morality of some rich church members is not higher in 
motive than the morality of the exchange and mart. No emotion or 
benevolent thought stays the individual from stoping to policy or 
trade trickery, or from seizing as a divive and legal right opportuni- 
ties of scoring advantage, no matter how otbers may suffer; or from 
insolently retorting, when called to account, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” In tracing back movements of industrial betterment we see 
how the system of land and produce sharing of the middle centuries 
gave way to the more scientifically selfish method of securing the most 
permanent advautage by chargu grent. Profit-snaring commenced in 
trade duripg the latter haif of the laat century in France, and tu 
Turgot may be accredited the first but crude method of protit-sharipg. 
The introduction of machinery, the improvement in locomotion, cheap 
and swift transit, the practical reduction of multifarious operations 
ot carriage from one place to another to a comparatively easy opera- 
tion, telegraphy, opening of trade routes, colonization, the develop- 
ment of a thousand and one resources, tne increase of desires, tne 
wants and necessities uf nations becoming more complex and tar- 
reaching than ever, the increase of wealth at the same time advaac- 
ing by leaps and buunds,the extuaordinary leap upvard of wealtu 
per head of the country—all show that we:e our economic morali'y 
im keeping with our iudustrial and political advancemeu, 
there could not possibly be a sufferer through starvation in the land. 
When without scientific implements, means of transit and exchange, 
the laborer’s ski]! and strength, because of its importance and vaiue, 
determined his wage, in money or 1n kind, there was constituted a bar- 
rier to rapid wealth-getting. Every new piece of labor-saviug ma- 
cninery and invention by which results were easily multipligd has 
constituted a deterrent to the laborer’s advance, and means his con- 
sequent ineffectiveness, on account of the depreciated value of nu- 
man skill. When Nature, unaided by science, helped to maintain 
natural values and checked greed, conditions and relations of all 
classes were maintained with greater precision of organizatiou, and 
were more ¢ ffectualiy harmonized snd equitably adjusted. Machin- 
ery and science, then, have practicaily been used for the personal 
benefit of a few, while their results have dehumanized where they 
might have blessed the many. The subsistence wage of the worker 
a hundred jears ago—ay,two bundred—is practically little altered 
to-day, unless it be that nis life is shorteued by one-half. To-day the 
productive results of oae mau’s labor is a hundreditold the result of a 
few years ago, and yet there is the same subsistence level. Is that 
our conception of economic equity? Shall there always be the same 
state of things and no change mate? Every decade we see many 
thousand millions of pounds added to the nationa! wealth; but the in. 
security and uncertainty among the poorer classes increase with every 
million accamulated. And yei the political economist, with pedantic 
cyuicism and solemn visage, defends tne iniquities which permit the 
existence of groveling want as beirg just and mevitable. 

The defenders of slavery once justified its existence through Holy 
Writ; yet a thrill of human sympathy was the electric moral force 
which broke the chains of the slave asunder. Hearts full of senti- 
ment overcame the intellects full of selfishness. It is not my purpose 
to offer any statistical information. To those who would delay ina 
querulous spirit the humanizing of mankind, I would suggest a pe- 
rusal of Charles Booth’s exhaustive inquiry into the condition of the 
poor; also the evidence of sweating brought before the Commission 
formed for purposes of inquiry; also the evidence given befure the 
Allotments Commission. In Australia and America commissions have 
been cailed into existence for the same purpote as well, and the same 
doleful tale is moaned forth from all. The alley, slum and man killing 
mine and factory of one country groans back the echo of similar envi- 
ronments in another. We are always inquiring, always searching, 
yet we never do any work—always analyzing, yet never altering. We 
want some moral force brought to bear that shall give momentum to 
altruistic principles, some power brought to bear to break the hard 
crust of sordid greed. [ know of no humanitarian effort so potent in 
rationalizing influences as the Christianity that can lend itself to prac- 
tical every-day life. Statesmen require neither knowledge nor evi- 
dence, for they are surfeited with both already. Neither do we 
require conviction; the lame excuses of the rich testify that they 
realize their wickedness. Let us develop a conscience alive and re- 
sponding to all generous instincts; a Christly sanity in judgment; a 
religion warm and mercifal, pulsating with heroic nobleness, breath- 
ing out iife and soul, rebuking and chastening all sins—cohventional 
or unconventional—whose ultimate results mean misery. The wrath 
of Christianity shovld be mostly directed against scientific and sys- 
tematic sin. The Church herself is to blame for the present unbelief. 
The rich pay the piper, and they select the tune, and the preaoher is 
the victim or servant of the rich diaconate, ratber than the servant of 
the Master. Old conditions are rapidly giving way to the new; new 
social and religious centers are springing up, rearing themselves even 
in the midst of wretchedness and want. The experience gained by 
personal contact is proving the best economic education, and our mip- 
isters are mantully battling against the torrents of sin and misery with 
firmer foothold at evéry step in advance. Materia) prosperity is being 
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recognized by them also as among the essentials to a higher religious 
life equally as it is among the essentials of a brighter social life. I al- 
most would that the beautiful intellectual and imaginative powers of 
the preacher should never be used again in painting the possibilities of 
felicity in Heaven until the possibilities of felicity on earth shall have 
been clearly demonstrated, and men’s consciences aroused to eager- 
ness and desire to taste of Heaven on earth. Could the preacher’s art 
be given to portray and define conduct in the light of love, holding up 
to ita full value the immortal body, duty would be better understood, 
and men’s feet put on the nght track. 

The political side to Congregationalism bas materially helped it to 
attain its present position. Let it put forth its hand, and demand 
with aloud voice the abolition of all endowments which do not ad- 
mit of popular control. Let also the great ground landlords be called 
to account, and ground rent made to bear the chief responsibility in 
support of the State. In permitting all these inequalities, the mate- 
rialism of the Church has been only too manifest. Privilege and jux- 
ury on one side means slavery on the other. The soul of manisso 
precious, hnman leanings toward the flesh and the Devil require to 
be so combated aga‘nst, men must spend the best of their lives to 
rescue others from sin which is natural. The pure sentiments ¢f love 
must reign. The conscience and hearts of the people must leap to the 
highest poss'bilities «f human perfection. No evil, however deeply 
rooted, must be allowed to remain. This is philosopby, fundament- 
ally correct, and enduring. We wish tosee applied, the same pbiloso- 
phy. That which isaccepted as fundamentally correct from the spir- 
itual standpoint is also correct from the economic standpoint. The 
rankest blasphemy appears to me to be the reasoning which in all 
other questions but that of religion sees orly fortuitous arrangement 
of conditions which leaves things to cb while satisfied to shake a 
hypocritical head at the poor wretches who, borne on the swift, mer- 
ciless tide of adversity, are carried alopg howling and shrieking, with 
lean, hungry hands clutchirg at straws, with starting eyebalis aglow 
with mtense pain and pleading for help—at last to be flung by the 
rushing waters over the Niagara of industrial murder. 

Will any one say, this is a}i right, all good,a perfectly patural law, 
we must not iuterfere, that all this boman wreckage is God-ordained. 
The foul wretch who would admit existing evils to be right, and drone 
ow dirges on the frivolities of Nature, and condone these tragedies, 
must be cleansed of all this sinning,and must apply the same love, 
the same plan to social redemption, as is applied to the salvation of 
souls. Itis all one—a fight against hells of sorrow, rottenness and 
corruption—a fight against the natural tendencies toward greed—a 
fight to enthrone conscience as the motive,governing, balancing force, 
that human sympathy may extend its range and embrace within its 
circle all men in the bonds of fellowship. The Churches of to-day are 
asked to thoroughly organize all the wide-reaching ramifications of 
their system into something like order; to bring about a converging 
of forces, with a plan of action carefully arranged, and directed to 
the work of systematically adjusting the social conditions; to enter 
not only into the part of men and women’s lives, which is made up of 
conforming to religious observances, but into all things temporal as 
well as Spiritual. 

Those who would impede the swift, swinging march of equity and 
justice whine over the troubles of a millionaire, and even about him 
make out a dolefu! tale, yet have dead hearts and deaf ears for those 
whose misery made the millionaire. The work of salvation lies at 
the door of the Church, is pleadingly anxious to thrust itself on the 
preacher and congregation. Beyond a few spasms of compassion no 
organized attempts to meet and help the troubled ones have been put 
forth by the Church. Dives is a “ greater” than kings. He absolute- 
ly commands the body and lives of the people; ana to bis whim, bis 
taste, his greed are sacrificed hundreds of thousands where only hun- 
dreds were sacrificed to the barharian kings. 

To-day, were I a millionaire, I could strike at the very roots of class 
government; could wield a political power greater than a Cesar’s; 
could expose and abolish the vile mockery and farce of municipal and 
parliamentary elections. I could insure the return of representative 
men to every local body, to Parliament, to every office in the State; 
could call into existence machinery by which party jobbery and cor- 
ruption would be rendered useless. 

The people are alive to-day to every noble aspiration, anxious to ful- 
fill their duty, and willing to share all burdens of the State. All that 
holds them back is want of the material substance—the money to sup- 
port representatives. One would think that among the numberiess 
wealthy there might possibly be one who, taking a retrospective 
glance, will be moved with the bowels of compassion to attempt the 
undoing of such great harm as has been already done. Morally the 
people are in a state of preparedness. There is only needed a uni- 
versal and uniform expansion to a generous conception of duty.*Could 
not the banking firms be as ready to assist to save from poverty the 
people as they are ready to save an insolvent house? Could not the 
State as readily spare a few millions for the securing of comfort, for 
the building up of bone and sinew and bright manhood, as it is to 
squander them on killing blacks? Could not we find for this cause 
benevolence and bravery as noble as gave lands and wealth to defend 
a profligate court? Could we not but move the rich to purer ideals of 
life, to a greater patriotism, which should never rest, never weary un- 
til the hungry were fed, the sick nourished, all human life cherished? 
Could we not induce them to spend on the necessaries of the poora 
tithe of what is wasted in luxury? Were there to arise to-day a mil- 
lionaire who would devote all his wealth and his time in honeycomb- 
ing, with protective completeness, the varied and complex organiza- 
tions of industry, of local municipal government, and political insti- 
tutions in general—every part having automatic control, and the prin- 
ciple of payment for services being everywhere enforced—that mil- 
lionaire’s name would endure as long as a Washington’s or a Lincoln’s; 
Could the religious bodies at once apply themselves to this work they 
would do all to sweeten, to mellow, to make temperate the judgment, 
and could with gentle touch restrain the wildest of passions, and 
shame and outwit the basest of motives. With that end in view, the 
great revenues of the Church could be devéted to training for special 
work in a sociological direction. Already the doors of the Church 
are closed against many. The superfluous numbers could be taught 
and trained to work in more secular affairs. 

The cry is from the slums, “Come and help as.” Could not a 
mighty social organization be called into existence? Could not the 
professors of religion mingle with the throng as employers to see that 
fairest conditions obtain? In every election, in every labor trouble 
in any conflict between capital and labor, could they not identify 
themselves with the cause of the people? Could they not have lay 
congresses and adopt a settled plan—a program—for the abolition of 
all privilege, and for giving the makers of the State and of its wealth 
an equitable share—so that land and wealth, and all property, shal! 
be vested in the hands of those who struggle to maintain it; so that all 
inventions, all improvements shall be for the common good, to be ac- 
cepted and to be rewarded as statecraft is rewarded? Were we to 
speak of giving a letter patent to all our legislators, were we to heap 
upon them riches for each constructive-effort to secure the better gov- 
ernment of the people, the nations would rise and repudiate the self- 
ishness that would accept the bribe. Honor and the consciousness of 
doing good ia the rignteous man’s best reward. The poverty aud 
labors of a Canning stand out an ever-living example of patriotism 
and citizenship. Such men as these have rendered incalculable sel- 
vices to mankind, yet they never ask a reward. A fervid zeal and 
@ sublime conception of Christianity will stir men up to pusl 
on the good work, and will enable them to profit even Dy 
rebuff, betrayal, opposition. With the noble army of men, fred 
with the love of Christ, of truth, of humanity, pressing °° 
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cynicism, cruelty, callousness, with their million, mocking, 
sneering faces, will be crashed. Let us banwh the cant and hypoc- 
risy woich ostensibly ts anxious fof the soul, and in speeches at church 
meetings and at pravers Waxes warm in despising the vile body, and 
yet garners in tle fruits of labor, with hungry claw, as ‘f famine of sev 
epty times seven years was about to take place. The body so despised 
at chare” meetings is notirished and fed, and every precaution taken 
to insure its long life. The soul ws prayed for, the body worshiped. 
Every resource of science is made use of to maintain life. And we 
are inclined to say, Look after the body, the soul will take care of it- 
self. A religion that men will loveand will obey is a religion with a 
soul, which throws a mighty arm around all who are weak, and sees 
that all environments conduce to a higher life; sees, too, that our 
Lord’s words shall bear a living interpretation, “ G've us this day our 
daily bre:d;lead us not into temptetion, but deliver us trom evil.” 
That will happen when social pressu’’ frowns not On virtue, when 
the industrial rack loses its victims, w»va (hristian principle is the 
ruling motive of every Christian. Then men will face with Christian 
earnestness a1] difficulties that have to do with every-day life, sothat 
trade, social position, wealth. shall all be made subservient to the 
blessed self-abnegation enjoined, so that every rich man whose 
wealth is an offense to others shall have naught to do with money 
devils. ‘If thine eye offend thee pluck it oat.” 

As industrial questions dominate all others, there is a greater need 
to-day for specialization of effort. As these social conditions become 
more complex (advancement and progress meaning greater complex- 
ity), a8 wealth increases and our productive powers become greater, 
as tuman labor becomes daily of less value, so must we increase the 
desires and increase the comiforts of all. Every improvement shall 
mean moré biessiiig to all, that by no mischance shall any section 
have power to maintain privilege and secure advantage at the expense 
of others; that a benign intelligence, a benign motive and purpose. 
may direct the affairs of men; that all may share the fuliness of the 
earth, even as it is taught we may share the joys of Heaven hereafter. 








We also give Dr. Gladden’s paper: - 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 





BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D. 

Those who selected this topic did not. I assume, desire the dis- 
cussion of economic abstractions; they were thinking of that 
class of our fellow-men who work for wages and of their reta- 
tion to the rest of us—more particularly of their relation tot bose 
who furnish them work and pay them their wages. Weare 
dealing with that part of tbe sccial probiem which relates to 
the condition and prospects of the working classes. 

That the average workingman gets more money for a day’s 
work now than ever before is not disputed; that he can buy for 
his day's wages mote of the comforts of life than ever before is 
also probable. Whether bis annual income—reckoned as real 
wages—is larger now than ever before is not quite so clear; for. 
not to speak of strikes, the cost of whicb he regards as part of 
his necessary expenses, there are so many interruptions of his 
work through gluts of the market, and fluctuations in trade, 
and changes of fashion, and failores of employerr, that the 
average workingman is out of work for several days in every 
year. A careful census of the industries of Massachusetts, 
where work is more regular and cortinuc us than in any other 
State of our Union, showed that tn a good year one-third of all 
the wage-workers were idle one-third of the time—an average 
for each worker in the State of five weeks. four aid a half days 
enforced leisure in every year. These long periods of idleness 
are not always taken into account in the estimate of the laborer‘s 
income. Nevertheless [ am not concerned to dispute the increase 
of his average anntalincome. Surely it ought to have greatly 
increased. The aggregate wealth of England and America has 
grown at arate almost fabulous within the past fifty years. Whole 
empires of fertile lands have been brought under the plow, and 
the improvements in machinery and in processes of manufac- 
ture have greatly enriched all civilized lands. Out of all this 
prodigious gain, the workingman to whose labor it is largely 
due ought te have got something for himself. The annual pro- 
duction has been quadrupled during this period; it would be 
strange indeed if there had been no improvement in the condi- 
tion of the working classes. Considerable improvement there 
has been; the only question is whether the wage-workers have 
received their fair share of the growing wealth. To this ques- 
tions the answers are not quite clear. Some sections of them are 
making good progress; as a class, it may be doubted whether 
they are as well off as they ought to be in view of theabundance 
by which they are surrounded. 

Speaking for my own country, agon for this doubt is 
the appearance of a plutocracy more numerous and formidabie 
than any known to history. Estates of from one to two hundred 
milhons of dollars have been heaped ap witnin thirty years. 
Those that are rated at from twenty to a hundred millions are 
now quite numerous; there are said to be at least seventy which 
average thirty-five millions each; most of these have been gained 
within my remembrance. The amount of wealth which has 
thus suddenly aceu nuiated in the hands of a few is enormous. 
Nor canit be claimed that this piutocracy has rendered to so- 
c ety anv services which entitle it to so large a remuneration. 
Much of this wealth has been gained in lucky gambling; much 
more of it by the iniquitous manipulation ot great corporate 
properties; not a little ot it by the corrupt acquisition of fran- 
chises which rightiy belong tothe public. A3a rule we may 
say of our plutocrats that tneir millions are not the frait of 
legitimate commerce, but of schemes, to which the negligence 
or the connivance of courts and legislatures have sometimes 
contributed, by which they have been able to lay tribute upon 
the inuustries of large sections. These heaps of wealth repre- 
sent,therefore,the fleecings of the poor; aad with such mountains 
of piunder in sigbt 1t is not easy to accept the optimistic conclu- 
sion of Some ot the statisticians, that the working classes have 
received their full share of the increasing wealth of the land. 
W wetaer any similar social conditions exist in England is not 
for me to say. 

We might have predicted the issue. Competition, unrestrained, 
implies that the strongest will get the most: the employing 
classes a'e stronger than the laboring classes—more intelligent, 
better organized; of course they will get the lion’s share. The 
organiz.tion of laborers helps to equalize the competitors: it bas 
enabled the wage- worker to increase his portion, and the trades 
which are most firmly orgenizea have least reason tor complaint. 
But this very organization seems, thus far, to involve some 
measure of exclusion: the trades anions nave sharply restricted 
apprenticeship: one reason why they have been abie to secure 
improved conditions tor themselves is that they have limited 
their own numbers, and have prevented those outside their or- 
ganizations from sharing with them in the distribution of 
Wweaith. The vast mass of unorganized labor has profited least in 
the gains of civilization. Mr. Giffen tells us that the increase 
of wages in England during the past fifty years has been least 
in the lowest grades. This means that unorganized labor bas 
suffered at the hands of organized labor. Laborers compete 
among toemselves; and the organized workmen, who are 
Strong by their organization, push to the wall the unorgan- 
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ized who are weak through their lack of organization. And this 
explalus. in part, the existence of the“ social residuum,” or “ the 
submerged tenth.” In part,I say; for many causes contribute 
to the formation of this class. Unjust taxation, whese burden 
often lies most heavily on the feeblest members of society: 
beredity with its dread entails of infirmity and evil inclination; 
a bad environment, which opens too many paths of vice before 
the feet of the weak and the unwary—all these causes and many 
others must be reckoned with when we explain the social resid- 
uum. Rut the merciless competitions of the industrial world 
also belp toexplain it. The boys whoare shut out of the trades 
by the rules of the Unions drop down intothe ranks of unskilled 
and unorganized labor: for such idle hands one ancient employer 
is always on the lookout; the gangs of toughs in our cities are 
thus recruited, and tbe large proportion of youthfal faces in our 
penitentiaries is thus,in part, accounted for. Many, also, of 
that large class of the partially unemployed who so often stand 
idle in the marketplace because no man hath hired them, are 
where they are because those who are stronger than they have 
taken their places. A striking illustration of the law we are 
considering is the recent action of the Dockers’ Union in closing 
its doors against applicants for membership. Having enrolled 
a sufficient force to perform the work of the docka,it proposes 
by limiting the supply of this labor to increase the demand, and 
thus tosecure regular work and good wages for itsown members. 
A section of the unorganized mass is thus lifted up; is not the 
remainder left in worse case than it was before? 

Do not understand me as caviling at the orgapization of 
labor; under a competitive system it is indispensable; the mass 
of laborers are better off than they would be without organiza- 
tion. Such restrictive rales as those which limit apprentice- 
ship, and these of the Dockers’ Union seem to me morally inde- 
fensible; nevertheless I do not accuse the Labor Unions of being 
more selfish than the rest of us; these features are a natural in- 
cident of an industrial system whose sole regulative principle 
iscompetition. It is well, however, for working people, as well 
as the rest of us. to observe that when two ride a horse one must 
ride behind; and that the methods by which they force their 
way to the front of the column are methods by which their 
weaker brethren are apt to be forced to the rear. That isa 
result which they do not intend, and which they should study 
to avoid. 

It is this hapless “ social residuum” which furnishes the real 
problem of Christian statesmanship. The compact Labor 
Unions are taking increasingly good care of themselves; it is 
the vast unorganized mass which chiefly claims our sympathy. 
Mr. Giffen is, perhaps. sufficiently optimistic, but he has called 
our attention to an ominous fact. That there is **a continuous 
improvement of the human being who really belongs to the new 
society” he maintains: but in the italicized phrase be points out 
a dubious sign. 

“It may possibly happen,” he says, “that there will be 
an increase, or at least non-diminution of what may be 
called the secial wreckage. A class may exist and even in- 
crease in the midst of our civilization, possibly not a Jarge 
class in proportion. but still a considerable class, who are out 
of the improvement altogether, who are capable of nothing but 
the rudest labor. and who have neither the moral nor tbe 
mental qualities fitted for the strain of the work of tne modern 
society.”’—Contempurary Review, Dec. 1889, 

“ The social wreckage”’—is not this, indeed, the very element 
which should cause us solicitude? The social movement is swift 
and relentless; the mighty industrial machire plunges forward 
through uncharted territory making a track for itsel!; the ob- 
structions with which it meets cause many a casualty which it 
never stops to repair; is it not evident that no little social 
wreckage must occur, and that the stronger the force and the 
more rapid the motion the more serious the wreckage is likely 
to be? Is it not clear that multitudes are apt to be thrown off 
and left bruised and disabled by the wayside? The struggle 
that we witness continually—is it not the effort of the laboring 
class to catch hold of this great movement and hold on—to es- 
tablish the fact that they belong to the new society and are en- 
titlea to a fair share of its gains? Is it not true that it is those 
only who are strong enough to identify themselves, actually 
and effectively, with the swiftly moving industrial order, who 
are getting these gains, and that large numbers‘of the weak 
and discouraged are flung off as wreckage? 

Here is the malady; what is the remedy? 

* No remedy exists.” says the thorough-going Individualist, 
“and none is needed. Natural selection is doing its proper 
work. Those who cannot keep their places in the march must 
be trodden underfoot. None will perish but those who are un- 
fit to survive.” 

I do not propose, before this Christian assembly, to contro- 
vert this proposition. I will only venture the opinion that none 
of us wishes to live in a community in which it could be seri- 
ously considered. 

The socialist has a remedy which I have no time to discuss, 
We may agree with him that much of this social waste and 
destruction is preventable; but we distrust his way of prevent- 
ing it, for that, we fear, would cut the nerve of civilization, 
and put out the fires that drive the car of pnogress. 

Part of this program we can indeed accept. We believe that 
the State can do something for the cure of this evil. Iniquitous 
taxation in our own country handicaps the poor man; the State 
must undo that burden. “Monopolies of many kinds spoil the 
many forthe benefit of the few; these must be extirpated by 
law. Certain industries—such asthe furnishing of water and 
light for cities, and the building and management of street rail- 
ways—are natural monopolies. To put these intothe bands of 
private companies is practically to endow these companies with 
the attribute of sovereignty, and permit them to tax the com- 
munity for their own benefit. The resumption of these powers 
when they have been surrendered is one of the first duties of the 
State. Probably it will be found that the general railway sys- 
tem of the country, and the telegrapbs as well, fali into this 
category of natural monopolies; it so, they must eventually be 
treated in the same way. By such radical reforms the State 
would become an employer on an extensive scale, and its meth- 
ods of administration might, it is to be hoped, tend to equalize 
socials conditions. At any rate, that wicked exploitation of 
these great public properties. by which vast fortunes have been 
beaped up would be no longer possible. 

Thus far we go with the Socialists,and not much farther. 
Industries which canoot be regulated by competition, the State 
must control, but industries in which competition can be made 
effective must be left to individual initiative. Nothing can be 
substituted for private enterprise as the motive power of the 
industrial machinery. This egoistic force often does vast dam- 
age, as we have seep; socialism, therefore yrepeses to dispense 
with it; it is wise to yoke it with good will a.d thus temper its 
heat to beneficent issues. 

It should be evident that { bave thus cla:med for Christianity 
the only rigbt answer t» the social question—its philosophical 
explanation, its practical solution. This is the precise state- 
ment of the Christian law; it is the co-ordination of self-love 
and good will. * Thou sbalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
classical ecopomy made self-love central and supreme; the new 
socialism makes good will central and supreme; each js 9 frac- 
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tional solution. The perfect social system is nota circle with 
one center; it is an ellipse with two feci, self-love and good will. 
All the orbits of the heavenly bodies are ellipses, not circles; and 
when the kingdom of Heaven comes .to earth we shall see it 
moving in some such orbit; its progress guided by these two 
principles, firmly held together, neither allowed to override 
th other. 

This saves for us thestrength of private enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative, the vigor of the self-regarding motives, yet 
inthrones by their side, as co-equal and co-regent powers, the 
principles of benevolence, the obligation to promote the com- 
mon weal. Self-support, self-heip, self-reliance, are still cardi- 
nal virtues, but philanthropy is given co-ordinate authority 
with them in the economic realm. Thus the coming kingdom 
will not be the reign of Individualism or of Socialism but the 
barmonious blending of these two opposing principles. Is that 
impossible? No more impossible than to co-ordinate the radi- 
calism which urges change with the consegvatism which resists 
change. Neither of these tendencies can be spared; healthy 
progress arises from their combination. A great part of the 
wisdom of life consists in learning to reconcile contrasted ten- 
dencies—to harness and drive in one path forces which push in 
opposite directions. The order of the colar system is the result 
of the balancing of the centripetal and centrifugal movements; 
and the order of the soul and of society is due to similar condi- 
tions, We can spare neither of these constituents of human 
nature—neither the self-love nor the good will; and we can in- 
trust to neither of them the supremacy; we must learn to form 
our sociai order by their correlation. 

This is the true philosophy of society—not merely of ecclesi- 
astical society, but of political society and industrial society as 
well; and itis not the philosophy of Herbert Spencer nor of 
Kar! Marx, but of Jesus the Nazarene. It is the only founda- 
tion on which society will ever stand securely. 

If this is true, then it becomes a matter of the utmost moment 
that the disciples of Christ should understand the truth and 
enforce it. The Individualist theory of society has been dili- 
gertly taught; the Socialist theory does not lack eloquent ad- 
vocates. If each of these is a one-sided and defective theory 
and if the Christian theory embedies the truth, are we not 
bound to proclaim it? Whois put in charge of this truth if 
we, the preachers of Christ, are not? 

The sad fact is that the Church of Christ has never half be- 
lieved that he came to give the law'to society. It has supposed 
Christianity to be a purely spiritual religion; that its force is 
exhausted in changing the tempers and tendencies of the indi- 
vidual soul, and thus preparing men for a perfect society in 
another world. The Christian law bas not been thought to 
apply to industry and trade; outside of business Chr'stians 
must be benevolent, but in the whole economic realm the natu- 
ral law of supply and demand must be allowed free course. It 
has been regarded as wholly visionary to attempt the introduc- 
tion of Christian principles into the conduct of business. Not 
long ago one of your most eminent prelates, of whose character 
I would speak with sincere respect, but whose opinions must 
not go unchallenged, even tho he is no longer here to defend 
them, declared that the Christian rule could not be made to 
work in the management of businers. It seems to me that this 
is the essence of infidelity. If Christianity cannot give the law 
to this great department of human life it cannot claim the re- 
spect of intelligent men. Such an utterance from a man in such 
a position is amazing. One is forced to suspect that the distin- 
guished prelate did not understand the Christian law, that he 
supposed it to be sheer altruism. That is not a creditable ex- 
planation, but it is the best that I can find. And one must con- 
fess that this is the common opinion. It has been supposed that 
the Christian rule is practicable in the family, in the church, 
among neighbors, in our relations with the poor, but not in the 
organization of industry, in the conduct of business. Mr. Car- 
negie’s idea is the prevalent one—a man must be an Industrial- 
ist while he is making his fortune and a Socialist after it is 
made: is it not better that he should be a Christian all the 
while? So I, for one, believe; and if it is true, then the Church 
of God has no more urgent business just now than to convince 
the world that it is true. 

The effect of believing it would be a quiet, industrial revolu- 
tion. It would not abolish private property, but it would enforce 
the obligation to administer private property for the public good. 
It would preserve the individual initiative in business, but it 
would put an end to industrial feudalism. The employer, with 
this law fixed in his mind. could no longer insist that his busi- 
ness was his individual affair; he would know that his employés 
were his business partners. The employé, instructed in this wis- 
dom, would cease to regard his employer as his natural enemy, 
and would begin to think of him as the captain to whom his loy- 
alty was due, his leader in the ways of welfare. Such tempers 
must conduct to the adoption, in some form, of the principle of 
industria] partnership—the end of the feud between laborer and 
emplover, the practical identification of theirinterests. 

Not only would the senseless quarrel of the head with the 
hands in the industrial body thus be pacified, but the social 
obi gations of all classes would be emphasized. No rich man 
who recognized this law could think wholly of the gains of bis 
own corporation: he wou!d be compelled to consider its influence 
upon the whole community. No Christian workingmen could 
study the welfare of his own trades union merely; he would be 
constrained toihink of all his neighbors, the unorganized masses 
as wellas the embattled regiments of labor. Thus the fierce 
egoism of the present industrial régime would give place toa 
gentler and more compassionate spirit; the social mechinery 
would be driven ata speed less killing; competitors would be- 
come less fierce and brutal; the social wreckage would be ma- 
terially reduced. Part, at least, of those who are now pushed 
aside or trodden underfoot in the strifes of competition would 
be enabled to stand up and go on. 

Let. no one interpret this plea in any Utopian sense. It is not 
asserted that the Christian Jaw is likely soon to be perfectly © 
applied te our industries, or that any such partial application 
of it as we may hope to secure will wholly cure all social dis- 
orders. I only insist that the Christian philosophy Of society is 
the only sound philosophy; that the Christian law is the only 
practical rule of industrial society: that if it were perfectly 
understood and loyally obeyed it would put an end to social 
wrongs and alleviate all. social woes; that just to the extent to 
which it is understood and obeyed will these wrongs be re- 
dressed and these sorrows comforted; itbat nothing else can 
bring universal peace and universal welfare so quickly or so 
surely as obedience to this Jaw; and that we, therefore, who 
etand for Christ in this world, as his ministers and ambassadors, 
bave no duty more pressing than that of enforcing upon the 
minds ef men this trutb, and upon their consciences this Jaw. 


The subj ct of land and national prosperity was dis- 
cussed by Albert Spicgr, J. P., of Londen. Mr. Spicer 
belongs to an old and very prominent N« nconformist 
family, avd perbaps is as conspir uous as apy other Con- 
gregational laymav. -When Dr. Dale went, a few years 
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ago, to Australia in the interests of the churches there, 
he was aceompanied by Mr. Spicer. He is a man of 
great wealth and large influence among the churches. 
His views on the land question are said to be much like 
those of Henry George in the United States. 

Mr. Albert Spicer spoke with singular ability and with 
a breadth and sympathy hardly to have been expected 
from a conspicuous business man. He claimed that 
land is the basis of all labor, the source of all wealth, 
and that therefore the proper use of land is the question 
underlying all others, when we consider it in relation to 
national prosperity. No one will assert that we have 
that prosperity to-day. He justified this statement as 
follows: 


1. By the pubgshed statistics of pauperism. The pau- 
pers would form a line, four abreast, upward of 400 miles 
long. 

2. The mass of public and private institutions in all parts 
of the English-speaking world devoted to the care of 
those who need the support of extraneous sources of sup- 
ply show that we are far from a prosperous condition. 

8. The overcrowded and improper manner in which a 
large portion of the working class are compelled to exist 
proves the same fact. ju 

4. Our proposition is also supported by the inadequate 
wages obtainable by thousands of the laboring population 
in town andcountry. Costermongers’ and hawkers’ aver- 
age wage is not over 10s. or 12s. a week. Agricultural labor- 
ers average in some parts of Eagland not over 10s. a week, 
and in wet weather that is miserably reduced. As a result 
the rural! districts in England are growing more and more 
depopulated. The same process is also visible in the United 
States. Even in the Australian Colonies practically one- 
third of the total population of the four leading colonies is to 
be'found in their capital cities. This means that a large loss 
is sustained by the community, owing to much of the land 
of those countries not being utilized to its highest extent. 
In these circumstances the question that meets us is, What 
is our duty as Christian citizens? The churches have been 
simply centers for the distribution of all kinds of relief. 
We have founded charities rather than given justice, we 
have forgotten, overlooked, or neglected to see, that, in ad- 
dition to help, the truest and only real way of helping pov- 
erty and destitution of all kinds, so far as it can be done by 
buman intervention, is by increasing and improving faeili- 
ties forthe remunerative employmont and self-help of 
those appealing to our charity. 

In answering the question what has led to this state of 
things, Mr. Spicer first considered what constitutes land- 
values, and his points were: 

1, The additional value given to virgin, or unoccupied, 
land is the direct result of labor. 

2. he value required by land is a result of expenditure 
of capital on it by the owner or the occupier. Whatever 
it may be, I maintain that the full value of such improve- 
ments belongs to the man whose resources have been spent 
on them, whether owner or occupier. 

3. The third value accruing to land arises from the ex- 
penditure of public money, raised in the form of rates, or 
other charges, for the purpose of making roads, bridges 
and all public improvements. Now this extra value has 
been secured by the expenditure of public money paid by 
the occupiers of the property; not a fraction has been 
paid by the landowner assuch. Surely, then, this value, 
which has been created by the people, should remain the 
people’s property. ; 

4. The fourth accretion to land-values arises from the 
presence of the people. 

Thus, Mr. Spicer argued, the land question is the labor 
question, and the labor question the land question. But 
directly itis understood what sbare belongs to the land- 
ewner and what to the community at large, our system of 
taxation will be adapted to meet the justice of the case. 

Once let us appreciate the real difficulties’ underlying the 
whole social question on its economical side, and we shall 
not be long before we bring our influence to bear upon this 
question in the interest of the people as a whole. At the 
present time we are responsible for having kept our 
churches from realizing the injustice of our present system. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I ignore the improve- 
ments in many directions that have taken place in the con- 
dition of the people, nor am | so foolish as to believe that 
the land question being satisfactorily settled, we shall 
have settled everything. There will then remain more than 
sufficient work to tax all the resources of our Christian 
consecration. What I wish to leave on your mind is this, 
that this land question lies at the root of our social evils, 
and our, lack of real national prosperity; that we, as Con- 
gregationalists, have not been so clear and distivct, either 
in our teachings or in the influence we have exerted, as we 
ought to have beeo; that the evils in our midst are acting 
as‘a canker in the social life of the people generally, and 
that our Congregational! churches cannot, therefore, under 
these conditions, do their work for the benefit of man and 
the glory of God as it should be done. 

Naturally the subject of the sale of spirituous liquors 
was considered in connection with that of social ethics; 
and who could so appropriately introduce this discussion 
as the distinguished minister from the Prohibition State 
of Karisas, Richard Cordley, D.D. 


LAWS RESPECTING THE SALE OF SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS. 





BY RIOHARD OORDLEY, D.D. 


The drink habit is the great overshadowing curse of this 
generation. As a mere item of cost the figures are appalling. 
The drink bill of the United States is set at $900,000,000 annually. 
This is more then all the people expend for bread; more than 
the entire expenditures of tne Government, including the enor- 
mous p2nsion bills; itis five times as much as is expended for 
schools and churches. The drink bill of Great Britain is fully 
an equal sum, The amount expended for drink jn ejther coun- 
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try would be enough to give bread to all the hungry, and clothes 
and homes to all the destitute. It is more by a large sum than 
Gevera) Booth asks for,'to let the light in upon Darkest England. 
and to lift out of her slums the submerged tentb. 

But the cost is the smallest part of the evil. If money could 
pay the whole bill it might be endured. But it consumes man- 
hood as well as money. In the United States there are 600.000 
drunkards. This means thousands of ruined homes. and broken 
hearts and beggared children. It has been found by statistics 
that more than four-fifths of all the pauperism in our cities is 
due todrink. By careful examination of convicts in the Kansas 
State Penitentiary, more than fifteen vears ago, it was found 
that over ninety per cent. of the crimes for which these men 
were committed were in some way connected with liquor. 

It has been found in the general survey, that over three-fourths 
of the crimes committed are directly or indirectly chargeable 
todrink. The habit is likewise responsible for one-half of the 
diseases, one-third of the insanity, one-third the accidents by 
land and sea: and no man knows how large a proportion of the 
misery and wretchedness in the homes and lives of the people. 

We must add to this the cruelties that come from the im- 
bruting of men through drink. The tragedies of drink are as 
familiar as theyare painful. In the downward course of men: 
the common story is,“ he took to drink.” Ittakes the bright as 
well as the dull; in fact the brightest are quickest inflamed and 
quickest consumed. The finest minds have been prostrared, and 
the brightest hopes have been blasted. It pays no regard to cul- 
ture orcharacter. The scholar, the poet, the lawyer, the man ot 
affairs and the street loafer have all gone down together. It 
does not spare a man because of bis strong body or bright mind; 
bevause of his friends or his family; because of his earthly pros- 
pects or his heavenly hopes. It brings all to a common level, 
and its level is the lowest. It aggravates all other evils; it fos- 
ters all other sins. It is the confederate of all villainy, the ac- 
cessory of allcrime. The gambler deceives his victim with 
drink, and the murderer nerves his arm and deadens his pity 
with liquor. As I say these things, | am telling you notbing 
new and nothing strange. Iam not narrating some far-away 
events among strange people. Every man bas seen it for him- 
self. All of us have seen it, most of us have felt it. 

It is found that the relation between the traffic in spirituous 
liquors and their use is very close. The traffic stimulates the 
habit. It is not responsible for the practice of drinking but it 
fosters the practice and is responsible for most of its worst re 
sults. [It makes drinking easy; it is a standing invitation todrink; 
it tends to create its own patronage; it is a school where youth 
learns the ways which their later years wil! follow. Asits vic- 
tims fall, it bas youth in training to take their places. To teach 
our sons sobriety in the home, and then license a tippling 
house on the corner to debauch them, seems like working at 
cross purposes. The attempt to reform men is made a bundred 
fold more difficult ard deubtiul by the open gin shc p, which 
ever stands ready to inflame afresh the appetite that is to be 
subdued. 

The saloon, too, is a school ot vice and disorder. Crimes are 
concocted there; conspiracies are plotted there, and the worst 
passions inflamed. The danger point of our politics is the sa- 
loon. The demagog uses the :aloon as his best ally. Some 
one says: * We can have clean politics or the saloon, but we can- 
not have both.”” Dr. Strong, in his book entitled, ** Our Coun- 
try,” says: “ Our civilization must destroy the saloon, or the sa- 
loon will destroy ourcivilization.” In all our great cities, the 
saloon is a public menace, the center and source of corruption, 
the confederate of all forms of evil and crime. 

In the presence of such an evil, it is not strange that thought- 
ful men should plan for its abatement. Itis not strange that 
etatesmen and philanthropists should concern themselves with 
its regulation or removal. How to deal with intemperance and 
the saloon, has been a subject of anxious thought with wise and 
good men for many generations. Laws without number bave 
been devised to circumscribe the traffic and discourage the 
practice. In most civilized countries the traffic is put under 
special laws, such as apply to no other business. The most com- 
mon form of restriction has been by license or special tax. By 
taxing the business heavily, and allowing the business to be 
done only by those who had a license for that purpose, it is hoped 
to limit the traffic and bring it under more thorough supervi- 
sion. 

The license fee is sometimes quite large. In some of the 
larger citiesof America, a saloon license costs $1,000 a year. In 
others itis much less. This plan has not accomplished what 
was claimed for it. It produces a revenue, but does not materi- 
ally lessen the evil of drinking. It often reduces the number of 
saloons, but eaeh saloon has a larger patronage. Thesaloons be- 
come a monopoly, and are able to increase their attractions. It 
is found that licensed whisky makes men just as drunk as free 
whisky. 

Other restrictions have been more effective. These are of 
various kinds. 


1, There are restrictions as to place. The traffic is often con- 
fined to certain wards of the city or sections of the country. It 
is especially excluded from the residence portion of cities. 

2. There are restrictions as to time. Laws often require that 
drinking places be closed on Sunday and on all public days. 
They are required to close at a certain hour at night. They 
may be closed at other times by special proclamation. 

3. There are restrictions as to persons. In most of the United 
States saloons are forbidden to sell to minors and to habitual 
drunkards. 

If these restrictions could be rigidly enforced they would 
lessen very much the evils of the traffic. If the young could be 
protected; if early closing could be enforced; if Sunday, when 
so many are idle, could be observed, many of the worst features 
would be removed. But the salcon is a lawless institution. It 
defies restriction when there is money to be made. In most 
cases saloons are required to close on Sunday; but in all large 
cities only the front door is closed, and Sunday is the wildest 
and worst dy of the seven. They are required to close before 
midnight; but the wildest revels are in the small hours. They 
are forbidden to sell to minors; but age is rarely considered. 
The good citizens of Chicago combined in a society to enforce 
the law against selling to minors; but with all their numbers 
and prestige and wealth it required constant vigilanae and con- 
stant effort to secure even a moderate enforcement. In Kansas 
City they sought to secure a quiet Sunday by closing the saloons 
according to law; but all the saloons and their patrons com- 
bined to nullify their efforts. The traffic resists all wholesome 
regulations. 

But the minds of the thoughtful man are more and more im- 
pressed with the necessity of some check and restraint. The 
open saloon is confessedly the pest and peril of the age. All 
good men deprecate its influence. It must be curtailed, if our 
civilization is not to provea mockery. In constantly groving 
numbers, thoughtful men are coming to believe, that it iseasier 
to destroy the system than to effectively circumscribe it. They 
are coming to think that this is the right thing to do, and that 
whatis right must b2 practicable. Thisisnonewthought. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, Lord Chesterfield said in the British 
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house of Lords: “ Luxury isto be taxed; vice is to be prohibited, 
Would you lay a tax on the breach of the Ten Commandments?” 
From that day to this, menin increasing numbers, have been 
coming to the same thought. 

Whenever any man has honestly sought to secure regulation, 
he has been so completely baffled, that he has been convinced 
that there is no relief in thatdirection. If you seek to limit the 
traffic only. you leave it all its power of money and corruption 
with which to resist yon. If you can once suppress it. you have 
cut the sinews of itsstrength by destroying its profits. To leave 
the saloon open, and then restrain it at the point of danger, is 
something easy-going people can talk about, but which practi- 
cal people find hard to attain. The talk about restriction seems 
very plausible, till we seek to put it intooperation. To enforce 
effective restraints on the open saloon, is like breaking down the 
dikes and then trying to guide the incoming flood. To allow 
the business to establish itself, and then expect to confine it 
within safe limits,is like kindling a firein your garret to burn the 
rubbish, and then expecting the fire to spare your house. You 
might as well calla tornado to sweep your streets, and then tell 
it not to disturb your home. You might as well let a tiger loose 
in your nursery, and expect him to be civil to the children, 
Some one has put this thought into a rhyme: 

“ A smiling young woman Of Niger 
Went out to ride on a tiger: 
At the end of her ride 
She came back, inside, 
With her smile on the face of the tiger.” 

It bas come to pass, therefore, that a large proportion of sin- 
cere temperance men have been compelled to accept prohibi- 
tion as the ultimate condition toward which they must press. 
Most of them would accept less radical measures, whenever this 
is not to be attained. But they regard this as the ideal Christian 
attitude toward a great evil. They are finding that the tem- 
perance reform moves forward with its hands tied, so long as 
the saloon is left to teach, and to tempt, and to debauch. It is 
pulling down with one band what they are building with the 
other. While they are training the children in principles of 
sobriety, the saloon is alluring them into habits of dissipation. 
While they are inculcating the principles of temperance on one 
Side the street, the saloon is fostering the appetite for drink on 
the other. While they are striving to win the drunkard from 
his cups, the saloon is holding the cup to his lips, and inflaming 
afresh the passion he is striving to control. The reformer finds 
himself checked in every movement, and thwarted in every 
effort. 

It is not expected that virtue will be created by law, or men 
made sober by statute. But it is hoped that virtue may be guara- 
ed by law, and sobriety be encouraged by the lessening of temp- 
tation. It isnot expected that all drinking will be prevented, 
or all drunkenness brought toan end. Butit is hoped that the 
public vending of spirits shall be prohibited by law, and the 
offering of them in public places shall be no longer possible. It 
is proposed to close the opensaloon as a public nuisance and a 
public curse. This common tempter ard common destroyer 
shall no longer stand on the public highways, and invite all who 
pass to enter the ways of death. It shall no longer allure, by 
light and cheer and music and song, the unwary and the weak. 
When some poor fallen creature rises to his feet. and desires to 
walk the ways of truth, we would give him a chance for his life. 
We would not leave pitfalls and stumbiing blocks all along his 
way. 

It is not proposed to substitute law for moral training, nor 
Jegal restraints for moral stamina. Men must be made and 
kept sober by the power of asober purpose. There can be no 
substitute for this. The training of the youth in viriue’s way 
can never become less impevative. It must be, line upon Jine, 
precept upon precept. In the home, by precept and example; 
in the Church and Sunday-school by all the sanctions of religion 
and of God; in the common school, by teaching the scientific 
nature and effects of alcohol, must temperance education be 
pressed, and pressed continually. 

But while we are strengthening the defenses, we must also 
weaken the foe; while weare planting and stregthening the 
purpose to resist, we must also lessen the temptation to yield. 
The work must proceed in two directions, fortifying men 
against evil on the one hand, and lessening the temptation to 
evilon theother. The first workis {o strengthen a man’s feet, 
that he may be able to walk. Then we must smooth his path 
that he may walk more surely. We are finding more and more 
tbat we must work both ways. We must strengthen the princi- 
ples as much as possible: and remove temptation as far as possi- 
ble. There is no consistency ina man teaching temperance in 
his home, and then encouraging a saloon on the corner to nullify 
his teachings and ruin his boys. It is not consistent for a com- 
munity to seek to reform its drunkards, and then foster a score 
of tippling houses which they must pass every time they go to 
dinner. 

The purpose of all restrictive legislation is to lessen tempta- 
tion. It is not expected that all intoxicants will be banished 
from the land, or all drunkenness prevented. But it is the pur- 
pose to lessen the temptation so that they who desire to stand 
may not be centinually tempted to fall. We do notexpect to de- 
stroy all evil in the world when we oppose it. But all good men 
desire to lessen it as much as possible, and put the temptation 
away as far as possible, Every mau’s struggle for life is haid 
enough at best. 

So prohibition would lessen the temptation to drink, even if it 
cannot wholly remove it. Itshall no longer take its place on the 
public streets amid blazing lights and music and cheer. It sball 
at least be driven into the darkness to do its work in silence and 
inshame. It shall not stand on the street corner, and seek its 
custom from the passers b~. But they who want it must seek 
for it where it has gone to hide itself. That it will be entirely 
abolished is not expected. Noevil has been entirely abolished. 
The continued emnity of the human race has not vet destroyed 
the serpents from the face of the earth. They stil! hiss and rat- 
tle in their dens; but they do not crawl upon the footpaths of 
our cities, nor over the playground of ourchildren. They who 
go where they are may still be bitten; but they do not obtrude 
themselves on the public highways. So we do not expect to rid 
the world of evil, or banish temptation from the earth; but we 
are bound inevery way possible, to lessen the evil all we can, 
and remove the temptation as faras wecan. We do not expect 
to create virtue by law: but we do hope to lessen the allurements 
to vice. Weare awarethat in spite of Jaw and vigilance “ Of- 
fenses must needs come ’’; bat we would not share the wo of 
those “ by whom the effense cometh.” 


Thus closed one of the most memorable meetings of 
the whole Counci!. Henceforward no charge of ** other- 
worldiliness” can be brought against the Congregational 
Churches as a body, for the most pressing issue of our 
time has been given large c-nsideration in the program 
of this first Council. As the week advanced the pres- 
sure upon the time of the delegates became more itr 
tense, 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, the 17th, was a crowded day. There was a 
reception given by the London Board of Congregational 
Ministers at Memorial Hall. Dr. Parker was to have de- 
livered the chief address of welcome; but he was absent, 
and Dr. Allon, the Rev. S, Pearson and the Rev. J. G, 
Rogers spoke; and there were responses from repre- 
sentatives of various lands, one of the Japanese 
delegates making a remarkable address. This was 
enough in itself for a whole half-day, but the reception 
was only one of four meetings which claimed attention. 
In the morning the subject of discussion was, ‘‘ What 
have the Churches gained and lost in Spiritual Influ- 
ence?” ’ 

1. “* Through the changes which have taken place in 
recent years in doctrinal beliefs.” 

The paper was presented by E. R. Conder, D D., of 
Leeds. 

2. ‘Through the changes which have taken place in 
the type of social piety.” 

The Rev. W. Hewgill, of Farnworth, England, spoke 
in substance as follows: 


Let us at the outset define what we mean by “spiritual 
influence.” For the purposes of this paper and the discus- 
sion that is to follow, we will understand by the phrase 
“ power to draw men into the kingdom of Christ,” to win 
their acceptance of the teachings and authority of Christ, 
and move them to loving service and willing sacrifics in 
the cause of Christ. The phrase “type of social piety” 
we will understand to refer to the social side of Church 
life, the comnmon life of the Christian family, with glimpses 
of the ideals of social Christianity which the churches have 
had. 

Fifty or sixty years ago church life was distinctly evan- 
gelical, rather narrowly orthodox ip screed and doctrine, 
having a considerable amount of devotional ferver and 
spirit. Generally, the social side of piety was only seen in 
connection with the public service of the church. Leading 
congregations in large towns were not conspicuously social. 
They were very respectable, but not very social. Fora 
few years many thought the mission of Congregationalism 
was especially to the middle classes. The churches pre- 
sented a type of social Christianity which was influential 
rather than aggressive, impressive rather than attractive. 
The village churches showed a piety more stalwart, a 
brotherhood more real, sociableness more marked. In the 
manufacturing districts, churches were being gatbered em- 
bracing every class of the community, more democratic, 
and distinctly in advance of the type of church life hither- 
toseen, The social side of lifein wealthy Christian fami- 
lies was serenely quiet, distinctly separate from the secular 
element of general social life, and strongly marked by ob- 
servance of all the usages of family religion. The family 
life of the pious artisan was equally characterized by 
quiet but gracious customs and spirit which tended to 
foster healthy sweetness and purity. Among al! classes 
the family life was more contemplative than active, more 
conservative of good than ageressive against evil. 

Looking at the more modern types of social piety we see 
that the many rather than the individual, the Christian 
society or church rather than the family, are mos} cared 
for, that activity rather than meditation and se)f-culture 
is the chief feature in the ideal Christian life. The Con- 
gregational church in alarge town is a source of perpetual 
activity; every one has to be doing something, is to have 
something done for him: but has no time or energy to do 
anything for himself. The democratic spirit leaves no 
place for the influential rich man of the old type. Churches 
in the wealthy suburbs of large towns have a broader and 
more varied life than that of the respectable churches of 
the past; but, with some exceptions, they show less of per- 
sonal service. The Time Spirit has influeuced the members 
of such churches to make many concessions to themanners 
and customs of the age. Now social piety often goes to our 
schoolrooms and lecture halls in garments of secular 
pleasure. The modern Christian family knows far less of 
the somewhat peculiar restraints of fifty years ago; itis a 
life more sympathetic with the varied needs of men, and 
supplies more workers in various forms of service for man; 
but this is philanthropy rather than Christian devotion. 
These changes have caused losses none the less to be re- 
gretted because inevitable. Personal consecration to the 
life and service of religion is less marked. The idea of 
self-consecration is less widely influential; and where the 
duty is acknowledged, it sits more lightly on the con- 
science, A 

Personal spiritual culture is less distinctly aimed at; in- 
deed, because of the multiplied demands for Christian 
work, it is less attainable. Of necessity, therefore, the life 
of piety is less marked and distinct from that of any virtu- 
ous home or society. Even the increased activity is less the 
outcome of intelligent conviction and deep Christian sym- 
pathy. 

Intellectual activity about religious truth has considera- 
bly diminished, save, perhaps, in relation to the one ques- 
tion of man’s future destiny. 

The type of family piety is less gracious and edifying, 
and through the discontinuance of family worship we have 
one cause of the too prevalent igaorance of the Bible. 

On the side of gain there is much to rejoice over. To be- 
gin with, there is a wider and nobler conception of human 
brotherhood, out of which are to grow federated churches 
and nations, and, ultimately, the one Church and King- 
dom of God. This is accompanied by a stronger aad more 
active desire to bring all life under the influence of religion. 

Such a desire cannot exist without creating a deeper and 
More potent sympathy with the many needs of suffering 
humanity. Hence we see a more lively interest in, and a 
more marked zeal for, the welfare of others in all sections 
of the Church of Christ. All this is to be seen because 
there is a steady devsiopm sat of the public coascience of 
tae Caarch in relation to the duty we owe to ouc fallow - 





men. This may be regarded as another form of that per- 
sonal consecration which I have said is less manifest. 

All these things are a fuller manifestation of the spirit 
of Christ. They tend, more than did former types of social 
piety, to commend the religion of Christ to the acceptance 
ofmen. They touch the heart more graciously, and tell 
more powerfully-on the life. Summing them all up, there 
is, I believe, a distinct halance of gain, which is full of hope 
and encouragement for the future. 

8. What is lost through the defective realization of the 
idea of the Church. 

The Rev. G. S, Barrett, of Norwich, spoke upon this 
subject. His address wasa particularly notable one. 
Mr. Barrett is likely to be appointed as Secretary of the 
Congregational Union to succeed the late Dr Hannay. 
Mr. Barrett commended the form proposed by the Na- 
tional Congregational Council in the United States 
for recovering members. Dre. Goodwin, Stimson and 
Noble followed Mr. Barrett with conservative utter- 
ances. 

The Rev. R Vaughan Pryce, of New College, London, 
and Professor Fisk, of Chicago, explained the respective 
methods of training for the ministry in use in England 
and America. England can hardly be said to have any 
detinite method. Theological education is in a transi- 
tion state. A large number of the English ministry have 
had no theological training. The various colleges, as 
Lancashire and Hackney and New, formerly combined 
art and theologicalcourses. Since the Universities have 
been opened to Nonconformists an effort has been made 
to make the colleges distinctively theological, and it 
may almost be said that English theological education 
is now in the midst of that process. Mansfield and Lan- 
casbire Colleges, as well as others, are distinctively theo- 
logical, and yet many of the students have not fully 
completed their academic courses, and are studying 
theology in one college, and other branches 1n other in- 
stitutions. The old method in England was very much 
the same as that in America, where eminent and hon- 
ored pastors were centers of little groups of candidates 
for the ministry. 

As arule, the English ministers have not the theolog- 
ical training of the Scotch or American, After they 
leave the universities and the colleges, by the necessity 
of their circumstances they are occupied with' eociologi- 
cal more than theological questions. The influence of 
Mansfield College has been to stimulate all the colleges 
to devote more attention to distinctively theological 
work, and it is probable that in the near future England 


will be as well equipped as America with theological | 


Seminaries. At present, in the number and equipment 
of such institutions she is far behind us, 

Principal Fairbairn, Professor Cave, of Hackney, 
Professor Scott, of Lancashire, and Professor Pryce, of 
New College, are the only men whose names I reeall, 
who have any prominence as theological teachers and, 
of these, only Professors Fairbairn and Cave, are widely 
known. 

The American system of theological education is too 
well known to require any extended notice of Professor 
Fisk’s most admirabie paper. i 

One of the most popular meetings was for the disecus- 
sion of the federation of English-speaking peoples for 
International Arbitration, Universal peace, and Further- 
anct of National Righteousness. As originally planned 
the speakers for this meeting were the R«v. F. Herbert 
Stead, Editor of The Independent, of London; the Rev. 
Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, and the Hon. 
James W., Patterson, of New Hampshire. This program 
was sadly interfered with by the absence of Mr. Berry, 
who is one of the brightest and most brilliant platform 
speakers in England. His health having given way 
under the anxiety caused by the many calls which he 
has recently received, he was necessarily absent, and 
many lost the opportunity of hearing the man whom of 
allin England they most desired to hear. The Rev. 
Newman Hall took his place and was intently listened to. 

The following address by the Rav. F. Herbert Stead, 
Editor of The Independent of London, was among the 
ablest and most notable of the whole Council. Mr. Stead 
is a brother of W. T. Stead, Elitor of the Review of Re- 
views, and a man who is making his mark in the Eng- 
lish Churches: 


FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 


BY THE REV. F. HERBERT STEAD. 





My theme is a very great one.. I confess I am all but over- 
powered with a sense of its greatness. The occasion on which 
we are met is scarcely less impressive. In the problem of inter- 
national concord are bound up the destinies of the planet; and, 
probably nowhere could it be more fittingly discussed than in 
an International Council of Congregational Christians. This 
gathering of God’s elect from the four winds of heaven in- 
cludes living representatives of the prime fac‘ors in the prob- 
lem. Nay, more; an earnest of the solution is presented here 
in dramatic form. Americans, Canadians, Australasians— 
South Africans, British Islesmen—we are here all. One is our 
elected president—cLief brother among brethren. One is our 
fellowship. And amid endless variety of opinion, one is our 
dominant purpose. Behold the peace of the world realized in 
miniature! Assembly and Theme together form a conjuncture 
almost unique. The occasion calls for a prophet or for an apos- 
tle. Now, indeed, were the time for a great new Word of God 
to be spoken which should shape the course of after ages. To 
face such an opportunity is to feel one’s own utter weakness. 
Pardon me, therefore, if, in the absence of any new revelation, 
I cling very closely to the revelati on we already possess. {From 
the faith which Christ has given us I would only draw those in - 


ferences which the simplest factsof history and geography 
seem to me to render inevitable. May God speak the deeper 
word in the heatt of some member of this Assembly, and con- 
stitute him a prophet of peace to the peoples! 

In the first place, I take it, we are all agreed as to the pur- 

poses of this Council. We have come from various parts of the 

world that we may gather together in the name of Christ and 

realize his presenee in tne midst. We meet here as our fathers 
met in Scrooby Manor House or in Windsor Castle, in order 
to ascertain, and to the best of our ability perform, His royal 
will. He had bidden us “seek first the kingdom of God”; and 

the aim of our deliberations is in every case to push that prime 
quest. Our one desire, as itis our one duty, is to realize on 
earth more widely and fully the kingdom of God. Our Lord 
has inspired our hearts with the belief that the perfected king- 
dom of God is the goa) of the universe. It is the * far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.”” What is true of the 
whole is true of the part. Our earth—*this isiand in the ethe- 
real deep " —was built to be the home of the Divine realm, and 
the creative purpose shall not failof accompkishment. He who 
said, * Ask and ye shall receive,” said also,“ Pray ye, . . . 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” “fhe kingdom 
of this world has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ,” is the formula which sums up for the Christian the 
whole course of human history. 

Bat the kingdom of God, as all the prophets attest, and as is 
abundantly evident in the spirit of Christ, is a realm ot perma- 
nent peace. Its advent on earth heralds the final abolition of 
war and the reign of universal peace. Whence follows the in- 
evitable inference that those who obey Christ, and therefore 
seek first his kingdom, are boand to be promoters of concord, 
not only among individuals, but among nations. “The children 
of God” are pledged to be “peacemakers.” To be makers of 
peace devolves, in the first instance, not upon statesmen or 
sociologists, but upon Christians as Christians. Being repre- 
sentatives of Christian Churches, we areas much within our 
rights ia deliberating how tosecure the cessation of war as we 
should be in deliberating how to save souls. We may differ as 
to the means to be employed. Some may trust wholly to moral 
suasion and passive resistance. i robabiy most of us have too 
vivid a memory of Naseby and Gettysburg to doubt that tne 
sword, weil and wisely wielded, may be God's instrument or 

gace. But whatever varieties 0: method we may advocate, we 
areall agreed upon the end to be sought. Loyaity to our Lord 
compels us to be agents and agitators for tae estublishment of 
permanent peace. 

We must next inquire, What are the conditions of settled 
peace? Merely to clamer fur the achievement of ultimate 
ideals or to denounce wholesale the depioraple realities is not 
enough. As men who are in earnest we must examine the 
causes and conditions which attach to the end desired; and if 
reason and experience prove certain conditions to be essentiai 
to the securing of peace, then, as ioyal Christians, we are bound 
to observe or fulfill the conditions. There is one negative con- 
dition for which, I think, we may be thankful. The establish- 
ment of peace between communities does not demand that these 
communities be spiritually perfect. Protound and unbroken 
peace has reigned betweea cities and countries which are 
lamentably far from perfect. This is an vccasion of hope. War 
may be banished long before the miliennium. it has been ban- 
sshed from the isiaud for a century and a half,and Great 
Britain has scarcely attained perfection. 

Pass now to what I conceive to be tae positive and indispen- 
sable condition to lasting peace, and that is some form of polit- 
ical unity. Communities which bave no political connection 
may remain for long at peace with one another; but there is no 
fixity or guaranty of the continuance of peace. ‘the general 
dritt of social development goes to show that political union of 
some sort is the most effective barrier to war. The union of 
families in a given locality estaLlishes the peace of the town; 
and the local magistrates (now called justices of the peace) are 
invested with power to prevent or punish “breaches of the 
peace.” Permanent peace between larger commupities has 
been secured by a larger political union. To expound this gen- 
eraiization to the utmost, the permanent peace of the worid de- 
mands, as an effective guaranty, that the world constitute a 
political unity. This brings us by another route to the political 
ideal trom which we started ; the kingdom of God will incluae 
mankind as one State or Commonwealth. 

As promoters of peace, we are pledged to be promoters of some 
kind of political unity throughout the world. But of which kind 
of unity? If we iook toward ancient history, or toward certain 
sides of modern history, we observe that very large political 
unities have mostly been unities based on force. They have 
been despotisms upheld by the power of the sword. Rome, Rus- 
sia, China are co:ossal instances. These despotic—or, in tbe strict 
sense of the term, Imperial—unities do undoubtedly secure peace 
over large areas. But because fatal to freedom they are even- 
tually fatalto peace. Schism and revolt are happily in the long 
run inevitable. Mere unity is not sufficient to establish the 
peace which Christians are to make. Peace to be permanent 
demands freedomalso. Freedom is the other positive condition 
essential to our quest. 

Yet how combine unity and freedom? Ah, there’s the rub! 
Classical antiquity seems to show that unities composed of free 
men are necessarily small. Cities like Greece and Rome, tho 
themselves tree, can only extend political unity by the enslave- 
mentofothers. And men have tnought that large unity and 
large freedom could not co-exist. The largeness of the unity, 
they argue, destroys the freedom, or the largeness of the freedom 
destroys the unity. Yet, uniess a combination of unity and free- 
dom takes place on the largest scale, permanent and universal 
peace isimpossible. Is, then, our problem insoluble? 

Thank Heaven, no! We are not shut up to the depressing 
results of classical State life. We are bere to-day to bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the problem of widespread una assured 
peace is soluble and has been solved! Nearly one-fourth of the 
habitable globe is unitedin one of the freest realms which the 
world has seen. The very largest political combination on the 

face of the earth possesses a fullness of politica! freedom to 
which no parallel can be found in ancient times. By far the 
greater part of this immense area is self-governed; the blended 
blessings of autonomy and union are enjoyed by about one- 
seventhof the earth’s surface. But thatis not all. Another vast 
extent of territory, comprising some of the most desirable re - 
gions in the world and forming very nearly one-tenth of the whole 
habitable area of the globe, is comprised under one autonomous 
commonwealth. Both these examples of liberty and unity com- 
bined on a colossal scale are furnished by the English race. 
Tnat freedom does not necessitate a narrow union, and that ex- 
tensive union does notinvelve enslavement, are truths conclu- 
sively established by the United States of America and the au- 
tonomous States of the British Empire. It has, in the good 
providence of God, been the historic mission of the Engiish- 
speaking peoples to solve the great problem of combining free- 
dom with unity, and of solving iton ascale and to a degree 
hitherto unprecedented. Into the process by which these mag~ 





nificent resulta were realized I do now propose to go. Ii 
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enough to say that the three magic passwords, “ Democracy, 
Representation, Federati »n,” have opened to our race the por- 
tals of international peace. Or, to put it yet more briefly, the 
formula of solution, which has worked such wonders in Amer- 
ica, in Canada, in Australasia, and which we hope will yet work 
wonders in the British Isles, may be expressed in the single 
phrase—" Federated Democracies.” As federated democracies 
the adult nations of mankind can combine in closest unity and 
fullest freedom. 

This is a political discovery of the first magnitude. Viewed 
in the light of human progress toward the kingdom of God, its 
significance becomes incalculable. On the way to the Divine 
Commonwealth of mankind there are two landmarks which 
tower above all the rest. One bears on it the Roman name; on 
the next is engraved the English. The consensus of Christian 
thinkers declares the first to have been planted of God. How 
much more manifest, then, God’s hand in shaping the second— 
the English system. Believing that this world is made and 
ruled by God, I am compelled by the plain facts of history to 
admit that the political ideal which our race has been called to 
realize isa transcript of the Divine Will—a shadow in earthly 
forms of the Heavenly Commonwealth. But that this system is 
ours involves us in the gravest responsibilities. 

Believing, too, that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein,” how dare we 
ignore tbe Divine import of the fact that almost one-third of 
this earth—God’s earth—is in the hands of our race? Think 
you that so stupendous an event, withgut paraliel in the entire 
history of man, came to pass without the ordering and arrang- 
ing of the Most High? Does it indicate no sovereign purpose 
working toward universal ends? One-third of all the land 
where man can dwell, and well-nigh all the water-surface of 
the globe, under the sway of the English raee; that race, it- 
self more than 100,000,000 strong, governing besides its own, the 
affairs of 560,000,000 of other races! 

is there any greater factin history? Where is God’s presence 
mavpifest if not here unmistakably? The case permits but two 
alternatives. Either this planet rolls through space purposeless 
and God-forsaken, or the immense share in its life which belongs 
to the English race has been planned and decreed of God. Oliver 
Cromwell declared that upon the history of no people was the 
stamp of God more evident than on the history of the English 
people. If that saying was tiue in his day, how immeasurably 
greater is its tratu to day! 

Looking only at these two aspects of our manifold inheritance 
—the possession of a political system which enables Free States 
to unite without losing their freedom, and tbe possession of 
actually one third of a man's terrene dwe!ling-place—we are 
driven to acknowledge the Divine mission which has been as- 
signed to the English race. But this acknowledgment involves 
us in profou: d obligations. The world-wide progress of Our race 
we recognize as the unfolding of a Divine drama; but the last 
act is far distant, and we—you and |—play our part in the theo- 
phanic scene. In no spirit of pride or or “spread-eagie” elation, 
but in humility and awe, as men standing in the presence of the 


Supreme Governor, and solely accouatable to him, we ask: 
What wilt nou have us— Americans, Australasians, Canadians, 
South Africans, home-countrymen—to do in this hour of 
* origin ’’? : 


is it possible, my friends, to believe that He who intends all 
his children uitimately to unite in one Divine Commonwealth, 
and to make his peace universal in the earth, intends his 
world-girdling English family to break up into separate and 
discoonected states? Can the King of Nations and the Father 


of Mankind wish that the political union which prevails as the 
bond of peace over well-nigh one-fourth of God's earth is to be 
d ssolved, and the old dreary reund of severance, schism, strife 


be repeated among “God's Englishmen”? God forbid! Can 
he desire that the American and British halves of the one great 
Eaglish race should remain forever apart and aloof from each 
otber? Again | say, God forbid! Our Father has bound us 
tovetber by the ties of a common blood, a common and glorious 
past, a common faito, and a common tongue; and in the name 
of Him whom we own as Sovereign Lord we declare: “Whom 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder!” let’ no 
stretch of ocean wave, or reach of wilderness, or pe'ty thought 
of merely local interest divide ! 

My friends, God has intrusted to us the principle whereby free 
peoples can unite. With what happy results it can be applied 
he has shown us in the vast American Republic, in the yet 
vaster Dominion of Canada; he is showing us—even now the 
Divine deed is unfolding before our eyes—in the formation of 
the Australaezian Commonwealth. Bat that we have been in- 
trusted with this principle seems to me inevitably to involve 
that we give it the widest application to our own race. Follow- 
ing the right line of Anglo-Saxon development, or, as I should 
prefer to say, following the distinct lead of God, we must never 
rest until we can write our sacred formula of “* Federated De- 
mocracies " over the entire English world. Think you that the 
Divine purpose which has xuided our race hitherto will be sat- 
isfied if we proceed no farther than the establishment of five 
great clusters of English-speakiog States, each isolated and un- 
connected with the rest? Will the political genius of the Eng- 
lish stock stop short when we have set up the United States of 
America, the Canadian Dominion, the Australasian Common- 
wealth, the Federation of South African States, the federated 
democracies of the British Isles? My friends, if history has any 
theistic significance, it is the will of God that we go farther. 
As members of the English race, as servants of Christ, as citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God, it seems to me that we are called 
to fedegrate the federations and create one vast English Com- 
monwealth. In these days of steam and electricity, which we 
gratefully recognize as God-given facilities for human brother- 
hood there is practically no more reason why Australasia 
should not unite with Canada than California with Maine or 
Orkney with Cornwall. As we hope that New South Wales, 
Victoria, and the other self-governing States at the antipodes 
will be linked together in the new commonwealth, why sbouid 
not the United States, Canada, South Africa, the British Isles, 
Australia be linked together in one colossal union? With the 
bluster and brag of feudal imperialism we have nothing in 
common. We ask no leadership tor any section of the English 
world which is not freely conceded to it by the rest. Our ideals, 
as befits Congregationalists, are purely democratic. Our con- 
cern is with the fraternal union of free peoples. To the achieve- 
ment of that glorious ideal I trust that we all, meeting here in 
the name of the Highest, may solemn!|y devote ourselves. 

No doubt there are immense difficulties in the way of such a 
re-union of the English-speaking States as we propose. A cer- 
tain class of mind, which imagines that statesmansbip consists 
in the perception, and not in the conquest, of difficulties, de- 
lig hts to dilate on the mountainous obstacles which intervene 
between us and the promised land of world-wide English unity. 
But | will venture to say that the difficulties before us are as 

“naught compared with the difficulties which barred the way to 
the unification of Italy and Ge-many. Yet the passion for union 
was stronger than all hindrances; and to-day Italy is one and 
Germany isone. And what we desire above all else is to cher- 





FHE INDEPENDENT. 


ish and diffase a passionate enthusiasm for the union of all the 
English, wheresoever they dwell, before which fiscal and local 
geographical difficulties shali melt away like snow before fire. 
Mere statesmen and dipiomatists will never accomplish the 
herculean task of building up a world-wide English (o.:mon- 
wealth. Mere kings and statesmen and warriors could never 
have united the German or italian peoples. The motive force 
which alone rendered possible the great achievements of a Bis- 
marck and a Cavour was the spirit which had been awakened 
in the peoples by poets, philosophers and national prophets. Be 
it our aim and our mission to arouse in the far-scattered peoples 
of the English stock a fervid ambition to be one! The great 
work will never be done by retiections of economic advantage or 
disadvantage, or by sordid conceptions of any sort. If achieved 
at all, it will be the product of religious enthusiasm. Only fire 
from Heaven will raise our English-speaking peoples to the tem- 
perature of fusion, The Christian conscience of all our States 
will bave to issue its mandate to our statesmen and legislators 
before they find the difficulties superabie. But once it speaks 
with united voice they must obey. It is not our function here to 
indicate the several steps along the pathway which we believe 
the English race is called to traverse. Ours is the far higher 
duty to rouse the will of all our peoples to declare that this goal 
must be. and shal) be, attained. 

I would to God that we could kindle a patriotism larger and 
loftier than any local patriotism; a passionate loyalty to the 
«reat English-speaking people, which shall as far transcend the 
American's loyalty to the United States as his loyalty to the 
United States now transcends his loyalty to the single State; 
which shall strike deeper chords in the hearts of our kinsmen at 
the Antipodes than even the name of Australasia; which shall 
surpass the fervor of Canadian loyalty and the tender affection 
of British Islesmen for their seagirt home; a divine enthusiasm 
of popular love which shall compel and create a permanent, or- 
ganized unity. It is tothe propagandism of this higher patriotism 
{| would summon you. I woald pledge you, in the name of the 
God of peace, to take your place in this divinely inspired unitary 
movement. ' 

To none more fitly comes this claim than to us Congregation- 
alists. We are desrendants of the men whose Congregational 
idea democratized New England,and through New England 
bas been ever since democratizing and federating the world. 
The federation of the English-speaking States would be but the 
continuation and comparative completion of the political mis- 
sion assigned in the providence of God to our Independent 
Churches, Let me beg of you, then, that if you have never 
before given us your adhesion to the cause of world-wide Eng- 
lish unity you will this night decide to do so. Let me implore 
every Councilman to go back to his home, pledged in the pres- 
ence of God to be an Apostle of Anglo-Saxon Unity. Let every 
pastor and deacon, every professor and journalist, every secre- 
tary and visitor, depart from these gatherings with vows upon 
bim to kindle wheresoever he goes the sacred fire of federative 
zeal. Let us complete the work our forefathers began. As they 
liberated, let us federate every State that speaks the English 
tongue! So we shall most powerfully promote the coming of 
the reign of universal peace. The English political ideal is 
dominant. The rest of mankind humbly imitate our system. 
The English-speaking world once federated and at peace, the 
remaining two-thirds of the globe would foliow soon. The 
“‘Engtish league would soon expand into the Teutonic league, for 
the German and Scandinavian peoples love peace as much as 
we; the Teutonic would ere long become the league of all demo- 
cratic States, and then- 

* The Parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
But the first step to this Divine goal must be the federation of 
the English-speaking peoples. 

Congregationalists from all over the world, I appeal to you to 
apply to the entire area of English-speaking lands the words 
which, as used of a narrower area, bave already become bistoric. 
American, Australasian, Canadian, South African, British Isles- 
men, I would p'edge you, one and all, in the name of our Master 
Christ, to strive for the permanent and organized accomplish- 
went of the sublime ideal—* One people, one destiny." 


The Hon, James W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, 
made an earnest plea for the disarmament of the na- 
tions, and spoke in no measured terms of the evils of 
standing armies and the great wrong which is done to 
the masses of the people by the false views of life, 
which result from the constant sight of military glory, 
splendid equipage and the class distinctions which follow 
in their train. He said, if the leaders who mold the civil 
affairs of Europe would consummate an honest treaty 
of arbitration, and reduce their great armies to the 
measure of an efficient police, for the control of their 
own people, aggressions would cease, and offensive wars 
become rare and feeble. 

Indeed, the whole paper was an impassioned argu- 
ment for the abolition of war, and the establishment of 
an international court to which all questions of differ- 
ence should be submitted, and an equally impassioned 
plea that the two greatest nations of the Enuglish-speak- 
ing world should lead in th establishment of a federa- 
tion by which these euds should be accomplished, 

THE SIXTH DAY. 

Saturday, the 18th, was given to sociability. In the 
morning the members of the Council were entertained 
at a breakfast given in the Memorial Hall by the Con- 
gregational Total Abstinence Association, and in the 
afternoon were taken by special train to Woodford, to 
the residence of the Spicer family, for a Garden Party. 
Garden parties are great institutions in England—prob- 
ably because the people have so little blue sky and dry 
ground for most of the year that they make the most of 
them in the shortsummer. “ A Garden Party ” is sim- 
ply a party in a garden—if the weather permits—with 
light refreshments of tea, bread and butter, cake and 
ices. This being an exceptional occasion, and the hosts 
people of great wealth, the entertainment was more 
than usually elaborate, 

COUNCIL SUNDAY, 


*“‘Council Sunday” was observed in about twenty of 
the prominent churches of London. It had been in- 
tended to have it observed in different parts of England, 
but that was found to be impracticable, and the arrange- 
ment of having it simultaneously observed in different 
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The following are a few of the services: 

Those at the Weigh House Chapel, where the Council 
held the most of its sessions, were of peculiar interest, 
from the fact that it was the Council Church, and also 
that the building was that day dedicated to the worship 
of Almighty God. It is needless to say that both morn- 
ing and evening it was filled with immense throngs of 
those interested both in the Church and the Council, 
By special invitation of the Church and appointment of 
the Council Committee the preacher in the morning was 
the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, New 
Jersey, and in the evening the Rev. Dr. Mackennal, 
Secretary of the Council. 

Dr. Allon’s pulpit was occupied in the morning by Dr. 
Goodwin; Park Chapel, Crouch End, by Dr. Washington 
Gladden; Guinness Rogers’s Church at Clapham, by Dr. 
Gunsaulus; Stamford Hil! Church, by Dr, J. M, Whiton; 
the City Temple, by the Rev. B. M. Fullerton; Newman 
Hall’s Church, by Dr. Calkins; Lewisham, by Dr. 
McLean. 

Council services were also held in the churches at 
Kensington, Clapton Park, Lewisham High Road, Hamp- 
stead, Upper Clapton, Wandsworth, and Abney Chapel 
Stoke Newington. 

It was felt by many that a mistake had been made in 
not providing a place in the program for the considera- 
tion of Church music, as there is great interest in that 
subject among the Eoglish churches. That difficulty 
was met by providing for the consideration of the sub- 
ject at various services on the evening of ** Council 
Sunday.” 

ln the Union Chapel, Islington, Dr. Allon, in his 
own church, where the music is the finest among Eng- 
lish Congregational churches, spoke on the subject and 
illustrated his theories with his magnificent choir. At 
the City Temple Dr. Parker spoke on the same subject, 
and the music was under the direction of Mr, E. Min- 
shall, editor of a leading musical publication. At Park 
Chapel, Crouch End, the same theme was discussed by 
the R-v. Alfred Rowland, and the music was under the 
direction of Mr. Booth, musical editor of the Congrega- 
tional Hymnal. It would be a great blessing to many 
churches on both sides of the water if the sermons of 
that evening, and so far as possible the services, cculd 
be printed in a form adapted to popular distribution. 
The Eoglish Churches can teach our American Churches 
many lessons in the conduct of the musical service, and 
the English hymn books are much euperior to the 
American, In the service there is more variety, the 
singing not onlyof hymns but also of anthems, the 
whole congregation joining in both. In a large ac- 
quaintance among English Churches I have never found 
a quartet choir; never a church in which congrega- 
tional singing wus not almost universal, and few, if 
any, churches where the selections of hymns and 
antoems were not more varied than with us 

THE SEVENTH DAY. 


Monday, the 20th, was devoted to ‘‘ Congregational- 
ism and the Church Catholic.” In the morning the 
soecial theme was, How far does the desire to discover 
some means of outwardly expressing this Unity Pre- 
vail? How far is it possible to Gratify the Desire, 
especially in Co-operative Work? 

The speakers on this subject were Dr. Allon, of Lun- 
don; Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York; the Rev. James 
Stark, of Aberdeen; and the Rev. 8S, B. Handley, of 
Stafford. 

The Lord’s Duy, its relation to the Churches, the 
Nation and the World, was the subject of a paper by 
De. Arthur Little, of Boston, and Sacerdotalism and 
Modern Unbelief was discussed in a strong, terse and 
eloquent paper by Dr. James Brand, of Oberlin. 

Dr. Brand emphasized the following propositions: 


SACERDOTALISM AND MODERN UNBELIEF. 


BY JAMES BRAND, D.D., OBERLIN, 0. 





I, THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


Ours is ean age of mental unrest. Traditional beliefs are 
largely disturbed. There are those who feel that religious 
thought is drifting, as De Quincey would say, down toward the 
Botany Bay of the Universe. The alarm, however, is ground- 
less. As the human race cannot change its nature or stop 
thinking, neither can it drift into permanent infidelity if it 
would. There is a stubborn sentiment abroad in this world. 
that what fits man’s moral nature and saves him from bis 
sins, is not géing to be overthrown either by infidel crowing or 
Christian weeping. Vast progress is being made in the estab- 
lishment of Scriptural faith. Christianity is conquering the in- 
tellect of man in spite of himself. True science is now theistic. 
Rationalism is itself one result of the leaven of the Gospel. 
Agnosticism, the latest phase of unbelief, is a concession. 

The drift of this age is away from ecclesiasticism, away from 
priestcraft, away from all official human mediators. away from 
sacerdotalism; toward individualism, reason, the rights of the 
laity, the equality of priest and people, Christian socialism, in- 
dependent manhood. 

Infidel attacks are, to-day, largely against the administration 
of religion rather than the principles of the Gospel. Of course 
the old positions of unbelief are not abandoned. There are still 
individuals doing desperate battle for all exploded theories. 
For unbelief is buttressed by natural depravity far more than 
by natural science. But the faith of the really evangelistic 
Church is stronger and steadier than twenty-five years ago. T° 
men in earnest to save mep Christianity grows more and more 
invincible. The most striking feature of the Gospel is the im- 
perturbable repese which sits upon its pages. The words of 
Jesus rise amid the froth of human thinking like an island of 
marble above the foam of the sea. 

The chief point of the attack of rationalistic unbelief is still 





churches in the metropolis was adopted. 





the supernatural. This is the common factor in all its forms 
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New names and methods, new combinations of forces are led to 
the field; but the same purpose animates them all—to crush the 
supernatural and find some principle which will meet the needs 
of man and the conditions of the universe without it. 

Il. SACERDOTALIEM. 

Now, in view of this intellectual and moral drift it is certain 
that sacerdotalism, to say the least, can have little or no value 
in the conflict with rationalistic unbelief. The day of forms 
and mere sacraments as an apologetic force, is gone by. Even 
in the mildest form of sacerdotalism, and quite apart from the 
Jesuitical system, it would reem that for good men to haggle 
over questions of candles, and vestments, and genuflexions, 
and east or west facings at the altar, and even the mild bigotry 
of insisting upon an apostolic touch on the heads of preachers 
when there are no apostles, and when the world is dying for 
the bread of life, is too small business long to command the 
respect of earnest men. 

As to Roman Sacerdotalism, it is difficult to conceive how it 
can have any other influence than to stimulate unbelief. Any 
system which ignores the difference between the thirteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries, which builds the authority of Christi- 
anity upon a demonstrably imperfect Church rather than upon 
the Gospel of Jesus, any system which reduces nations to politi- 
cal servitude, which instinctively allies itself with despotism. 
which tries to save religion by perpetuating the conditions of 
the dark ages, any system which makes it a prime article of its 
Creed to persecute dissent-rs, which claims the right to coerce 
the consciences of men, which denies that a laymen can be as 
good a Christian asa priest, which sets itself up as the final rule 
of faith and practice, which puts a bachelor priest between each 
soul and its Savior, and which deliberately palms off upon man- 
kind in this age, the stupend: imperti of Infallibility— 
can only excite the contempt of unbelievers. The attempt to 
resist modern unbelief by mere sacerdotal authority is like try- 
ing to oppose a regiment of Zouaves, armed with the needie 
gun, by a squad of old men equipped only with flails. But the 
relation of sacerdotalism to unbelief is not simply negative. Its 
condemnation lies in the fact that it isa direct provocative of 
unbelief. Its claims are “too stupendous, too coerceive, and 
therefore too absurd to hold the minds of thinking men.” It 
courts intellectual revolt in Senate and worksbop alike. 

Now in dealing with such a system, which is really not un- 
belief but overbelief, the best method is not direct assault upon 
the false but exaltation of the true. Let us believe in Luther's 
method of pressing upon the common people the simple word 
of God and the Apostolic conception of the Church. Let this 
simple Gospel faith produce pure character and evangelistic 
churches and the contrast will work the desired end. 








III, THE TRUE CHRISTIAN METHOD. 

In dealing with modern unbelief in the interest of biblical 
faith, there are two lines of thought to be considered, the the- 
oretical and the practical; the philosophy and the life. With 
regard to the former, while not disparaging other lines of ar- 
gument, I believe that the most effective appeal must always be 
chiefly to the mvral and spiritual nature of man. There is our 
strong tower. 

Suppose the Bible could be proved unworthy of trust. What 
would necessarily remain? (1) The intuitive conviction of 
causation and the desired conviction of an eternal sef@existent 
first cause ; (2) the intimation, nay the conviction of immortality; 
(3) the moral law in the sou); (4) the tremendous fact of sin and 
moral misery; (5) the nature and consequences of sin, which 
ratiopalism cannot remove. We believe in and know these 
things not because we have a Bible, but becuuse we are men. 
Wat then bave we? With the Gospel gone, we have all the 
dark facts of our existence abiding and the only bright one 
blotted out. Africa and India and China, Europe and America, 
with their teeming millions, sinking under their infinite moral 
disorders, crying with a long inarticulate cry through the ages 
and spaces fora remedy, and no anewer but a cry in all the 
universe of God. All this may be drawn from the facts of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature. Two corollaries follow. 
First—the efficient first cause of the human soul is a person. 
For the haman soul isa thought as weil asathing. Its cause 
must be a thinker as well as a maker. Moreover, the soul is 
adapted to moral law; blessed when virtuous, wretched when 
guilty. Therefore the Maker of it is a Keing of benevolence, 
with infinite preferences for virtue expressed in the very make 
of his creatures. Thus, deduced from the nature of man, we 
have an eternal First Cause, which sci and alike 
demand; and also the evidence that that First Cause is a personal 
hely God, We have also, from the fact and nature of sin work- 
ing downward by its own law, the great fact of man’s Neep of 
a supernatural interposition of God. ; 

Another conclusion derived from these two facts, the existence 
of a benevolent God and man’s moral need of help is the reason- 
ableness, the credibility of a supernatural revelation. The pre- 
sumption against it, which rationalists draw from the uniform- 
ity of Nature, is more than offset by an opposite presumption in 
favor of it—the moment we put these two facts together—that 
God is almighty and benevolent, and map, his child, capable of 
virtue, but fallen, needs divine belp. This reasonableness is 
pusbed to certainty when we find the Gospel exactly adapted to 
our nature and needs, and that it does actually redeem us when 
pas to the scientifically demonstrative test of experience. 

There is, however, another branch of this argument from the 
nature of man, which needs to be considered. Rationalism, ac- 
cording to Leckey, claims to exalt conscience, and holds that 
the el ts of recuperation for man are in man himself; and 
that Christianity is only one stage in the progress of the race, 
and will soon be outgrown and give place toa higher and mcre 
“unclouded light.” 

To the first statement I would reply that all the essential 
elements of recuperation do notappearin man himself. The 
nature of sin, when Jeft to itself, is to grow worse and worse. If 
it be said a man can repent, 1 reply, True, he can, but repent- 
ance alone «oes not reverse the moral law. The idea of a mere 
repentance availing for a sinner is a biblical idea, not an idea of 
natural theology. It isonly with a background of atonement, 
and a Gospel of free grace that repentance cao avail. But there 
is no atonement, for, by the supposition, the Gospel is cast 
away. 

With regard to Christianity being “ outgrown,” there is one 
thing to be noticed in all the rationa. progress of the ages. It is 
tbat the moral sentiment in man is never outgrown. There is no 
tendency in that direction. Now upon this permanent and in- 
destructible element in man the perpetuity of Cbrist’s influence 
is based. All the statements he uttered, when rightly under- 
stood coincide with and are imbedd.d in the immortal part of 








man. The great central facts uttered by our Lord, lie so close _ 


to our Moral ccnsciousness that every thoughtful man knows 
them to be true. The progress of rational thought establishes 
them more and more firmly on the rock. Christ cannot be out- 
grown except by some anknown downward growth which extir- 
pates the moral nature of the soul. Human progress, nay, 
Tationalism itself, does not outgrow but «rows out of these 


‘piritual ideas, Besides, Christ teaches, not a relative byt an 





absolute virtue. He puts his standard of spiritual excellence 
up tothe throne of God. His doctrines inculcate not only the 
highest virtue attained or attainable, but the highest conceiv- 
able. How can it be outgrown? 

IV. THE APOLOGETICS OF PRACTICAL LIFE. 


It is never enough to refute the theoretical objections of unbe- 
lievers. The supreme want in all times is to make a better use 
of the demonstrative evidence in favor of scriptural faith which 
is founda only in the Christian life. The weakness of our cause 
lies not in the lack of rational argument but in the defects of 
spiritua! living. * Ah, I have found you out,” said a Brahmin to 
aChristian. “ You are not as good as your Book. If you were as 
good as your Book, you would conquer India for Christ in five 
years.” The great thing is to become as good as our Book, and 
thus to prove the genuineness of Christian life. 

1, As preliminary to this, and as promotive of a more spiritual 
temper of mind toward supernatural religion, there is one thing 
which seems to me important; that is, that a larger place be 
given in all our systems of education to mental and moral 
science, The drift, of late years, is everywhereaway from meta- 
physics to physics. This is not favorable to Christian faith. 
Not that physical science is necessarily hostile to faith, but an 
undue proportion of physical study gives an andue proportion of 
materialistic impressions. It makes one-sided men. The study 
of matter has no such spiritualizing influence upon the mind as 
has the study of our own mental and moral nature and destiny. 
The best results of Christianity demand asymmetrical develop- 
mect ofthe mind. Faith, therefore, cannot flourish if the preb- 
lems of matter and extension are given a monopoly of men’s 
thoughts. My plea is that we must begin back in our systems of 
education, and that a larger piace be secured for the study of 
the moral and spiritual nature both of Gcd and man. 

2. We must lay a deeper emphasis upon the development of 
the reasonableness of the Christian system as asystem. The un- 
belief of thousands is due to ignorance of what the Christian 
system is. In the words of Lionel Beale: “ There is a decay of 
thought which loves to simply accept the dicta of a coterie.” 
Professor Stearns is right in urging more attention to the ration- 
ality of our system of doctrines. Our International Sunday- 
school lesson system is sadly defective in this respect. It needs 
to be supplemented by a catechism which shal! contain a con- 
cise and rational presentation of the Christian doctrines in their 
relation to each other. 

8. The interests of biblical faith require the bringing to the 
front of certain comparatively neglected truths. One of these 
truths which needs special emphasis to day is the sociology of 
the Gospel. Theology is well developed. Christian sociology, 
for which the masses of men are crying, has been comparatively 
neglected. The golden rule has been but very partially applied 
in church life. Hence, false views of social rights, the wicked 
spirit of caste, the unchristian use of money, the neglect or 
oppression of the poor. The struggle of ‘the Church to 
identify itself with the wealthy and well-dressed, the guilt 
of selfish mercantilism—all these have been winked 
at or openly practiced in our current Christianity 
This has put a club in the hands of unbelievers not only 
against the Church but against the Gospel itself. The adminis- 
tration of Christianity is not keeping pace with the Christ- 
awakened ideas of men and women outside of the Church. The 
separation of the Church from the regions of the poor to the 
centers of wealth is all in the interest of the rich minority. The 
fact that the majority of city churches are so widely separated 
from the wage-workers of humanity, has an ugly look. It does 
not appeal like the apostolic Church. It does not bring to mind 
the Christ; it does not suggest the golden rule. That rule must 
be applied not only to the masses of men at our door but to the 
nations of the earth. We must recognize the brotherhood of 
man, the world over. Modern unbeliefis not blird. It well un- 
derstands the beauty of consistency. Biblical faith will not 
spread extensively while church members through our profess- 
edly Christian governments are giving the lie to what Christ 
came toaffirm. Professing Christians must stop believing in a 
Gospel for the poor, and yet building their churches away out of 
their reach; advocating the brotherhood of maa in theory, 
denying it in practice; denouncing the liqu rtraffic in the ab- 
stract, defending it in the concrete; crying down scoundrels in 
the churches and voting them up at the polis; sending New 
England rum to Africa and opiumto China. Even prejudice, 
pure and simple, cannot resist genuine Christian life. 

This leads to another neglected truth; I mean the place and 
the work of the Holy Spirit in our Christian system. In the 
secularizing and rationalizing tendency of our times the Church 
bas allowed this cardinal doctrine to be pusbed into the shade. 
Even practical Methodism is yielding to this genera! drift and 
is sorely tempted to worship its statistics and to bow down to its 
own “ net and drag.” In England, if we may judge by the late 
noble utterances of the Bishop of Liverpool, the case is quite as 
bad. He says that’ Myriads of church members throughout 
the land know nothing ot the work of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts” It is plain that the truth needs to be emphasized that 
Christianity is not simply truth, however reasonable. It is not 
simply men organized under certain 1ationally defensible doc- 
trines and aiming to evangelize the world. It is all of these 
plus the presence and power of the Holy Ghost. Drop out that 
idea and we concede nearly all that rationalistic infidelity 
claims. 

Still another comparatively neglected truth in vast portions 
of Christendom is our Savior’s vonception of the necessity of 
the new birth as distinguisned from what may be called the 
magical theory of the sacrament of baptism. Says Bishop 
Ryle, “Such is the intensity of man’s natural tendency to for- 
malism in religion that myriads have always clung to the idea 
that these two sacraments (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) 
necessarily confer grace independently of faith in those that 
receive them.” This magical theory of baptism, a sort of holy 
witchcraft, the hearty acceptance of which, the Council of 
Trent made a condition of salvation, is accepted not only in the 
Roman, but in large sections of the Protestant world. Biblical 
faith cannot prevail till this pestileat feeder of superstition is 
put away. 

In view of these considerations it seems clear that the fidelity 
and consecration of the layman in the pew and the preacher in 
the pulpit are more important in the promotion of biblical faith 
than the Christian scientist or philosopher, or even the writer 
of Christian evidences. We seem to be back not as has been 
said in the daysof the Reformation, but in the days of Paul. 
Gospel faith, now as of old is between two foes—Pharisaic 
formalism and Greek scorn, sacerdotal assumption and ration- 
alistic contempt. The addition to apologetics moet needed just 
pow is a new, living volume of the Acts of the Aposties in our 
modern church life. 


Dr. Brand’s paper was followed by an address by Dr, 
Fairbairn, of Oxford, on ‘*‘ Congregationalism and the 
Church Catholic.” More than any man in the Council 
Dr. Fairbairn packs his sentences with thought—each 


viteranee ie beqten gold. He is not an orator, but 


he is a man of the power which comes from profound 
and condensed thought, and moreover he is perfectly 
clear. I know no writer on philosophy and theology 
in our time who has the faculty of being at once so 
strong and so perspicuous. His address was one of the 
most remarkable of the whole Council, 


THE EIGHTH AND LAST DAY. 


The last day of the Council was devoted to Congrega- 
tionalism and the World. The Claims of Congrega- 
tional Communities throughout the World on the 
Sympathy and Aid of the Congregational Churches in 
England and America, were presented by 8S. N. Jack- 
sop, M.D., of Ontario; the Rev. Josiah Muliins, of Syd- 
ney, N.S. W.: the Rev, W. Mann, Natal, and the Rev. 
Henry A. Stimson, of St. Louis. 

Dr, Stimson made an eloquent appeal in behalf of 
Churches on the frontier and in Mission lands, He 
said: 

I am prepared to base the claims of these distant breth- 
ren on the firm ground of valid indebtedness, They have 
made and are making substantial contributions to the 
common heritage. 

1. They are doing much to sustain the idea of true 
consecration and self-sacrifice at home and abroad, 
as witnessed by those who are at work in City Mis- 
sions, Home Missions, and Foreign Missions. 

2. No less notable is the contribution which these 
Churches are making to Christian doctrine. They 
have not written many books, but the words of the 
Empress Catherine to the French savant are true: 
‘My dear philosopher, it is not so easy writing on 
human flesh as it is on paper.” 

. But still more important thaa any contribution 
which these brethren may make to Christian doc- 
trine is their contribution tothe practical Christian 
life. 

I trust that I have persuaded you that the stream of 
life which has gone forth from the old hearth has not only 
retained its pristine vigor and been true to its heritage, 
but has, while widely spreading the family name, made 
many and valuable contributions to the Christian inherit- 
ance, 

There came a day when the scholars of [taly, to whom 
long before had come from barbarous England the adven- 
turous young students Fleming and Free, Guothorpe and 
Tiptoft, Grocyn and Colet, were proud to welcome as 
peers the scholars of the Oxford and the Cambridge which 
bad produced Sir Thomas More and Jobn Milten. As in 
an earlier day when Zeuxis came from Heraclea on the 
Euxine, and Parrhasius from Ephesus, and Appeiles 
from Coos, and the sculptor of the Laocoon, not from 
Athens but from Rhodes, Greece was proud to recognize 
her kin beyond the sea, so in the days to come it may be 
that England will be glad that she has kindred beyond 
the sea, members of a Greater Britain than your statesmen 
discern, lovers of your faith, spiritual children of your 
loins, whose work the world will not willingly let die. 
The men of the ends of the earth, reaching out their hands 
to you tc-day, humbly but proudly exclaim, we also are 
brethren. 

The Foreign Missionary question was presented by 
the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompeon, of the London Mir- 
sionary Society, and our own honored and revered Dr. 
N. G, Clark, of The American Board, Dr. Clark never 
speaks without giving the impression that he has the 
head of a statesman and the heart of a Christian. He 
has been in England before and came before an audi- 
ence ready to give to him a most cordial greetng. 
Years do not seem to abate the fervor of his spirit nor 
to dim the brightness of his power. However much 
our American Churches may have suffered because of 
the absence of some of their representative men from 
this Council, every one felt that the man had come to 
speak in the interests of the missionary cause. With 
the figure and bearing of a propbet, with a voice rich 
with music and tender with pathos, Dr. Clark spoke of 
the cause so near to his heart. May he long live to 
adorn the position which he so wortbily fills, and may 
the American Churches always be as fortunate in the 
representatives in future Councils as they were in hav 
ing De. Clark to speak for them on this occasion. He 
spoke as follows: 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM AS RELATED 

TO THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


BY N. G, OLARK, D.D. 


a 


In the closing sessions of this Council it is fitting that our thoughts 
should turn to the one supreme purpose of all Christian endeavor, the 
fuifiliment of the Great Commission of our Lord. In all our plans we 
would ever keep in view the proclamation of the Gospel and the es- 
tablishment of Christian institutions—the Church, the Christian 
School, and the Christian Home, to be the common heritage of all the 
children of men. 

We have recognized the divine life In man as a central power to be 
developed in all the thousandfold activities of our modern life. We 
have recognized in Congregationalism a system of thought broad 
enough to include the entire revelation of God to man, whether in the 
Scriptures, in the realm of history, in the works of Nature, in the re- 
searches of science, or in the experience of believing souls; anda 
church polity fitted to develop individual character and the sense of 
the obligation of persormal service on tne part of every believer, of 
whatever age, land or clime. ; 

We have seen how such a system of thonght and such a polity have 
wrought in the making of the countries from which we bave come, 
how Congregationalism meets questions of Church and State and the 
various sucial problems of our time, In the adaptation of Copgrega- 
tionalism to these manifold relations of buman life and society, we 
catch foregieams of the Church Catholic tha: shall one day unite a)! 
true believers in the promotion of the Kingdom of God upun the 
earth. As yet, we move by divisions in toe saci umental host, learning 
by our experience, especially in foreign missionary work during the 





past century, thgt man Js one the wor}d oyer, and that re divine Ute. 
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is One under al! forms, even as the Gospe) of Christ isthe one power } 


of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. In this last and 
grandest service for God and mankind, Congregationalism has not 
been neglectful of its opportunities, 

Subsequent to the Reforma'ion the first great missionary enter- 
prise of Protestantism was the estabiishing of Christian colonies in 
New England, Next to securing a home for the fall exercise of civil 
and religious freedom was the desire to extend the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. It was recognized in the Royal Charter of the Plymouth Col- 
onists, and Jaws were early enacted for the preaching of the Gospel 
among the Indians around them. “Oh, that you had converted some 
before you had killed any,” wrote John Robinson from Leyden. In 
1620, two years before the institution of the Propaganda at Rome, tne 
Pilgrims began the work of foreigu missions on the then heathen 
shores of New England. 

The Charter of the Massachusetts Colony established tep years 
later declares that * to win and incite the natives of the country to 
the knowledge and obedience of the only trae God and Savior of 
mankind and the Christian faith isthe principal end of the 
plantation.” The seal of the Colony had for its device the figure of an 
Indian, and for a legend, the Macedonian call, “Come over . 
and help us.” These colonies were mission colonies. They were 
self supporting missions made up of men who went on their own re- 
sponsibility and at their own charges, determined by the help of God 
to lay the foundations of Christian institutions that were one day to 
span the continent. The same superintending providence that set 
apart for the first foreign missionary service, Paul and Barnabas, the 
two ablest and best cultured men of their time, selected the fitting 
instruments for these mission colonies. * They were in great part,” 
says one of the latest English historians,* “men of the professional 
and middie classes, some of them men of large landed estate, some 
devoted clergymen, like Cotton and Hooker, and some shrewd London 
lawyers, or young scholars from Oxford. The bulk were God-fearing 
farmers from Lincolnshire and the eastern counties.” It was only 
high motives that led these colonists to leave their English homes, ‘I 
gha!) call that my country where I may most glorify God and enjoy the 
presence of my dearest friends,” wrote John Winthrop. “Farewell, dear 
England!” was the cry that burst from the lips of the first party of 
emigrants as the shores of their native land faded from their sight. 
These colonists shared to the full in the new life forces at work in the 
mother country and in the Netherlands. They bore with them ad- 
vanced ideas of Christian life and freedom, the purchase of many a 
hard conflict in Church and State. Sixty graduates from Oxford and 
Cambridge cast in their lot with the Massachusetts Colony between the 
years 1630 and 1639. Between 1629 and 1640, when the emigration practi- 
cally ceased, in an aggregate of 21,000 colonists were to be found 80 
educated ministers, one at least to every 300 souls in the colony. There 
were gathered into this colony a larger body of highly educated men 
in proportion to the population than was to be found elsewhere on the 
globe. The essential elements of Christian civilization were included 
n the great mission enterprise. Here was the best thought of the 
world on themes of supreme interest to the welfare of mankind, and 
here were men to set it forth and embody it in Christian institutions. 
Here was the hiding of that power which has made New England what 
it is, and dotted the American continent with Christian colleges from 
ocean to ocean. 

The descendants of these mission colonists are to be found largely 
in New England and in the Northern States of the Union, and are 
believed by historians to constitute from one-fourth to one-third of the 
entire population of the United States. Recognizing the valuable 
contributions received from the Presbyterians of Scotland, the Re- 
formed churches of Holland, and the Huguenots from France, it still 
remains true that the dominaut influence which has molded the life 
and character of the nation is to be ascribed to the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan colonists of New Knogland. No foreigner, if we except Mr. Bryce, 
has had a wiser apprehe nsion of American character than the French 
author, De Tocqueville, from whom I qnote the following: 

“The principles of New England spread at first to the neighboring 
States, then they passed successively tothe more distant ores and at 
length they imbued the whole confederation.” 

With geaerous self forgetfulness the Puritans have poured their life 
blood into all the channels of influence open to them, careful only 
that the cause of Cnrist should be promoted, and they have cherished 
80 little of a denominational spirit as to hold a position through their 
representative denomination far below their relative place of influ- 
ence on the religious thought and lite of the country. 

In the nature of the case, with a continent to possess and Christian 
institations to establish and maintain for the spiritual nurture of an 
ever-growing population, home mission work occup’ed the thought 
and efforts of the Church for the better part of two centuries, and dis- 
tinct missionary organizations whether for home or foreign work, 
belong almost wholly to the present century, and within a short 
period have assumed a distinct Genominational character. Six pa- 
tional Congregational societics now compete with similar organiza- 
tlone connected with other denominations, and to some extent with 
each other, for the privilege of planring and developing institutions 
for the thorough evangelization and spiiitnal cuiture of the ever in- 
creasing population of the United Statrs. The problem has been made 
the more diMecult and more decidedly missionary in consequence of 
t he vast emigration from the Oi World to be evangelized, assimilated 
and made homogeneous. 

In view of the vast work to be accomplished in the establishment of 
Christian institutions over the wide area of the United States, the 
principle has been largely accepted, tho somewhat overworked, that 
“to save our country is to save the world.” 

Yet the native heathen population has not been neglected. Thirty 
villages of praying Indians adopting in scme measure the arts and 
usages of cultured life; thirty churches, some of them in the care of 
native Lydian pastors and nearly 3,000 church members attested the 
Diviné blessing on the labors of Eliot, Mayhew an‘ others during the 
first century after the arrival of the colonists. The early promise of 
this work was not realized, but daring the next century in spite of 
many unfavorable influeuces, interest was kept up in tne scattered 
remnants of Indian tribes by individuals here and there, as John Ser- 
geant, David Brainerd, and Jonathan Edwards, the latter finding rec- 
reation from his missionary tolls in writing his treatises on ** Origins) 
Sin” andthe “Freedom of the Will.” 

The story of Brainerd’s life and labora was cherished in many a New 
England home, crossed the Atlantic, stirred the heart of William 
Carey, and had a large place in the widespread interest in foreign 
missions awakened in Great Britain and at a later day in the United 
States. 

Near the opening of the present century the Spirit of God was mov- 
ing on the hearts of Christians at different points both in Great Brit- 
ain and inthe United States, prompting to new enterprises to make 
the Gospel known to the heathen in foreign lands. A mother in Con- 
necticut talked of Eliot and Brainerd till the heart of her son was 
stirred withia h.m; and five years later, when a student in Williams 
College, he persuaded two of his fellow-students to spend a day with 
him beside a haystack in an unfrequented meadow in fasting and 
prayer and planning for the conversion of the heathen world. As the 
result of the movement thus inaugurated, the American Board was 
‘organize’ a few ye irs later, on the 27th of Jane, 1°19, by the Massa- 
chusetts General Association of Congregational Ministers, a body of 
men in apostolic sacegssion to the leadera of the Massachusetts cojoy 
pists of 162), Yet no denominational segtiment seems to have en- 
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tered the minds of the founders of the Board, but only loyalty to the 
kingdom of God. Its name—like that of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, founded fifteen years before—gave no hint of any other interest. 
It was the American Board, to carry to other nations and to other 
lands the Gospel of Christ, and to plant institations such as have been 
for the spiritual welfare of the millions of the United States. 

In this spirit, loyal to the high purpose of our fathers, the Congrega- 
tionalists of to-day are carrying on the work of missions. We send 
out the most thoroughly cultivated men and women we can secure, 
and we transmit to other races the best thought and the motive forces 
of our Christian life and civilization. We seek the promotion of the 
kingdom of God in all the varied relations and possibilities of life. As 
remarked by Dr. Oswald Dykes at the late London Conference on Mis- 
sions: ** We would disabuse ourselves of all narrow and sectional 
views of the work. We would regard ourselves as the custodians and 
propagandists of a religion which appeals to man’s nature through all 
its avenues, and which aims at satisfying all its cravings and needs.” 
This principle farnishes at once the inspiring motive and determines 
the methods of our missionary efforts at home and abroad. 

In this large seuse, Christians of other denominations from the first 
have been euroiled among oar missionaries and have coatributed to 
our treasury. Quite recently, members of six different denomina- 
tions were found working together in our one missior of Japan, bard- 
ly aware of each othér’s church relations, Lnowing only the common 
fellowship with Christ. For a time the Presbyterians were connected 
with the Congregationalists in the organization of the Board and 
shared generously in ite work. A portion known asthe Oid School 
withdrew tn 1838; of the Reformed in 1857, andthe New School Preaby- 
terians, whose sympathies because of their origin were more largely 
with the Congregational constituents, in 187’. The withdrawal of 
those who had been valuable co-workers was followed by a larger in- 
terest in the cause of missions not only in the denominational bodies 
that witbdrew but among the Congregationalists themselves. The 
missions that were given up were more than replaced by missions in 
new fields, and the income of the Board was steadily maintained and 
enlarged. 

Faithful to the early purpose of the missionary colonies of the first 
two flelds selected for missionary effort by the American Board, one 
was a tribe of North American Indians and the other a field in East 
India, and during the first thirty years of the Board more than one- 
half of its missionaries were sent to the different Indian tribes within 
the borders of the United States. As late as 1830, of the 225 mission- 
aries on its roll, 147 were engaged among our aborigines, including 
thirty-four unmarried women. The number of tribes thus reached in 
a!l was fifteen; the pamber of churches gathered forty-elght, and the 
number of communicants, 3,940, 

As in part the fruit of mission efforts in those days, aided since by 
other denominationai societies, an organized State with its civil gov- 
ernment and educational aud religious institutions is now knocking at 
the doors of our national Congress for admission as a State on equal 
terms with other commonwealths of the great Republic. As other 
fields of labor have been opened to the Board, it has given up its work 
among the heathen tribes that once were scattered over the continent, 
to other societies. 

Having thus noticed the work of the mission colonists in the land of 
their adoption, we may turn our attention to the work accomplished in 
other lands. 

During the eighty-one years that have elapsed since its organiza- 
tion, the American Board has sent out 651 ordained missionaries; 48 
physicians unordained, and 151 other missionary assistants—a total 
number of 850 men. During the same period it has sent out 1,233 
women, of whom 391 were unmarried, a total of men and women 
of 2,083. The force now in the field numbers 200 men and 383 women 
distributed over 22 mission flelds—4 in the Turkish Empire, 3 in Brit- 
ish India, 4 in China, 2 in Japan, 3 in Africa, and 4 in Papal lands. The 
receipts into the mission treasury from donations and legacies aggre- 
gate about $25,000,000, while the regular receipts and expenditures of 
thelas five years have averaged not far from $700,000 a year, exclu- 
sive of native tunds received and expended in the fleld—475 churches 
have been organized, into which have been received on con‘ession of 
faith not far from 110,000 souls. 

The missionaries of the American Board have reduced twenty-eight 
different languages to writing among the ruder races, the Nature 
peoples of the world. In these languages, and still more in the lan- 
guages of the civilized races among whom missions have been estab- 
lished—as in India, China and Japan—a missionary literature has been 
created, including grammars and dictionaries, translations of the 
Scriptures, educational and religious works, amounting to more than 
two billions of pages. In these literary labors the Board gladly recog- 
nizes the generous aid of the British and American Bible and Tract 
Socic ties. 

In the spirit of the missionary fathers of New England, who, within 
sixteen years after landing on its shores, established a college conse- 
crated to Christ and his Church, as the necessary means of raising up 
a native ministry and giving permanence to Christian institutions, 
higher Christian education has constituted an important agency in the 
work of the American Board, especially during the last twenty-five 
years. During this period the number of higher institutions for Chris- 
tian education has increased from 18, with 437 pupils, to 122, with 7,780 
pupils. Who can estimate the influence of these young men and 
young women, now brought under the daily influence of cultured 
Christian teachers, on the thought and life of the next generation of 
their countrymen? 

Partly in consequence of this advance in higher Christian educa- 
tion, the contrtbutions of the native Christians have increased in 
twenty-five years from less than $10,900 a year to over $1 0,000, and till 
more than one-half of the churches in the mission field are self-sup- 
porting. And as the result of enlarged effort in these different lines, 
there has been a sixfold increase during the same period in the num- 
ber of the communicants in the churches. 

Special prominence has also been given during the last twenty-five 
years to the aevelopment of woman's Work, and Of a personal respon- 
sibility in the native Christians as fellow-laborers with us. The num- 
ber of unmarried women in mission service has increased from 20 to 
152, of whom 7 are physicians, with corresponding increase in all 
forms of effort to secure the establishment of Christian homes. 

The advance in these several lines has been singularly contemporane- 
ous and co-extensive, the various agencies helpful one of another and 
all in some sense ia accord with Coagcegational priaciples, whether 
of doctrine or of polity. 

‘The controlling thought isthe development of individual character, 
the Christian home and the Christian Church, composed of gelf-reli- 
ant, consecra’'ed believers in Chnst Jesus as Redeemer and Lord. 
The union of missionaries of different denomiuations in the common 
service has necessita’ed the dropping off ot peculiarities of polity and 
creed and the acceptance of the great facts and truths of Christianity 
as set forthin our original charter, the great commission of our risen 
Lord, and the commentary on it given in the New Testament. For 
Congregationalism as & name we care but little, but a good deal for 
tbat which it symbolizes in life and character, 

As a polity it may seem less adapted to Christians gathered from 
Nature peoples than Episcopacy or Presbyterianism; but moral influ- 
ence is better than authority, and intelligent freedom than subjection 
even to the best of systems or the wisest of men. Order is good, but a 
free Christian life is better. IfCongregationalism is oniy adapted to 
a high degree of Christian intelligence it becomes ug to spare no pajos 
ta secure the coaditings of ite fullest davelop miat. If Congrega- 
tog alam le at 4 disadvantage with other systems gt the Cutest in 
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dealing with the ruder races, we may wait patiently for better rerulis 
in theend. On the other hand its larger freedom makes it especially 
acceptable to a cultured people like tne Japanese, and everywhere 
it would lead the Christian life to put on forms of expression suited 
to the characteristics of each people, not to make English or Ameri- 
can Christians out of other peoples, but to bring all nations to the 
knowledge of Christ that whatever isin humanity may be consecrated 
to him and be glorified in him. 

And so the American Board joins hands and heart with the London 
Missionary Society in doing its part in the world’s evangelization. 
One in original purpose, one, too, in the variety and extent of vur 
work as well as in the methods and results of labor, so much so that 
whole pages in our general rurveys and reports could be transferred 
from the records of one society to the other with the change of a few 
names, and be equally applicable; so catholic in our aims as to receive 
under our banners Christians of every name and denomination who 
truly love our Lord Jeeus Christ, accept the Scriptures which reveal 
him unto us, and are consecrated to his servive; we join hands in the 
great mission fields of the world, in India, China, Africa, and the Isl- 
ands of the Sea. 

Recognizing the vast preparation made, the vantage ground gaine:| 
by the vigorous procession of our work among ail the leading nations 
of the world, we join hands with all of every name and denomination 
who truly love our common Lord and are seeking to advance his King- 
dom, in one grand, united effort to secure the fulfillment of our Lord’s 
great commission during the next half century. 








The closing meeting was held in the City Temple. 
After an address by Dr. Griffis on Christian Life in 
Japan and other short addresses, the farewell address 
was delivered by Dr. Joseph Parker. It was character- 
istic of that eccentric yet phenomenal orator. He is 
picturesque, vivid, intense. Occasions of this kind 
bring out his wonderful power. I never heard ip an 
English pulpit or on an English platform such elo- 
quence as I heard from him when he gave the address 
from the chair of the Union in 1884, His subject then 
was ‘The Larger Ministry.” That oration realised the 
definition of eloquence, for it was indeed “ logic on 
fire.” His farewell address was equally great. It was 
humorous and pathetic, full of strikiog antitheses, 
freighted with the choicest sentiments uf fraternal fe!- 
lowship, and illuminated and glorified by the presence 
of the loftiest Christian truth. No better cheice could 
have been made in the selection of one to speak the 
closing words, and no one who was present will ever 
forget that marvellous scene. The great Temple, which 
seats three thousand people was literally packed. Itis 
astriking building—a church with a history running 
back to the early Puritan timer, It has held many re- 
markable assemblages—the Autumnal meetings of the 
Union of England and Wales are usually held within 
its walle—but it is safe to say that in all its history it 
never @@fore held such an audience, and that its bri'- 
liant minister was never more eloquent. The following 
is Dr. Parker’s address : 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 





BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 





It falls to my lot to say the last word in view of our going away, 
one from another. The last word should be sung rather than said, 
for speech may be rough or the tone of it may fail to tell all its finer 
meaning. That meaning is love, and trust, and hopa, and thanks made 
all but dumb for very joy of heart. A new fact has been set up in our 
lives, for now we have seen each other! We have made common pray- 
er! To those who have not felt the thrill of this larger life, how poor 
this seems, but to us who have felt it how much It signifies. The soli- 
tary has been set in families. Islands have widened into continents. 
Henceforth, thereisno more sea! We metin some haze of wonder: 
before we stood face 10 face we walked as in a dream; the vision was 
not fixed in outline or in color; here was a bank of gray, cold cloud, 
and yonder a movement as if occasioned by some unheard gust of 
wind; now we know the happy facts; there remains the wonder 
that sings in tender and grateful praise, and we see only the vision of 
light and peace and a dawn that means a nearing and a brightening 
Heaven. Such life as this makes immortality posstble—makes 
Heaven certain! This life streams from God and to God returns. 

And is all now over? Nay. It but begins. We can never part. We 
go away to America, Canada, Australia, Africa, and to many a city 
far off and near at hand, but we do not go from one another. Each 
heart says to the other: “ Entreat me not to leave thee,or to return 
from following after thee; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” This union is spiritual, therefore enduring; it is centered in 
God, therefore eternal. This is no momentary attachment, no fickle 
charm, no receding or dissolving possibility that aas emptied out all 
Its thought and meaning; this is such brotherhood as they know who 
stand before the face of God. Weare more than rewarded for all the 
toil and cost of travel, and our houses will now be more homes than 
ever, because peopled with hearts we have learned to love. I believe 
in the holy and blessed influence of purified and elevated sentiment. 
Emotion may be supreme strength. We must not speak lightly of 
any feeling that tends to larger kindliness, to tbe dispersion af preju- 
dice, or the exerciseof magnanimity. Tears are no sign of weakness. 
They may be the refinement of power. “ Jesus wept.” So now, 
about to say Geod-by, our hearts may ache and our voices may be 
stifled, yet we are not weak men; we have together touched the hem 
of Christ’s garment, and in his virtue we are strong. 

How is our strength to be used? Like Christ’s own strength! Just 
hike that! Back of his strength lay his compassion, his tears, his sen- 
timent if you like—and that compassion brought out all his force. 
His speech came out of his love; so did his mighty works. So did all 
the Gospel that he sent forth to the whole world. But for his Jove his 
speech would have been mere cleverness, his mighty works would 
have been simply feats of strength, his Gospel a provincial dialect; 
but his love changed all, brought in “every creature,” yearned for the 
lamb that had strayed into stony places. “‘When he came near thé 
city he wept over it.” “‘When he saw the multitude he had com- 
passion on them.” Day by day he was recruited by his love. And 
ate we about to be strong without compassion? Then our strength 
is vanity. Because it is not rooted in love it will soon wither away. 
When love dies, strength droops. When the higher love cools, the 
lower love is chilled. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself—the first a cause, the second an 
effect. Love will work miracles iu our ministry, 1t will save us from 
despair. Under its holy power “every valley shall be exalted, the 
crooked shall be mits asrsight aad tierouga places plain.” Beware 
Of sq ecaly igcellestasl ministry, Rvag where its power isnt valgar, 
{big barren, [a its clragigz a1 ruthless eloqueqoe—ia its gold aad) 
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where there is no tear, even the reasoning iteelf is incurplete. Men 

are not to be stormed, overwhelmed and devastated, by mere shock of 
words, they are to be intreated, persuaded, welcomed, in the spirit of 
1ove. You donot forget how Christ came to men along the line of 
their need, and not along the line of their ambition, their speculation, 
or their intelleetual vanity. He said: Ye are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest; ye are lost, and I have come to find you; I 
have not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them; [ am the good 
Shepherd. True, he was clothed with thunder, the government was 
upon his shoulder, his eyes could be as a flame of fire, and his voice 
asthe sound of many waters; yet women bathed his feet with tears, 
and little children knew him by the instinct of kinship. Then let our 
strength work oy love, and our love renew itself day by day at “a 
place called Calvary.” 

Ay, Calvary! That once foreign word has become part of our 
mother tongue. We seem to have acquired rights in it. It is no 
longer local, or geographical, or even terrestrial. It looks toward the 
Eterna! Past as with a very agony of recollection ; it looks toward the 
Eternal Future as toward an inheritance bought with blood and se- 
cured by the oath of God. Calvary saves the universe. Do we live on 
Calvary? Do we study on Calvary? Do we preach on Calvary? Then 
we can never part! Unseen by one another, we are united in the vis- 
ion of our Lord. On his bleeding love we gaze together. We cannot 
mistake him. “In his feet and hands are wound-prints, and his side.” 
Of what else can we think or speak? Allelseis mean. The cross has 
no rival. I know well that other subjects must be discussed, ex- 
pounded, illustrated. This is right. A faithful ministry must not for- 
get its own age and its own opportunities. It must be a terror to evil- 
doers. It must challenge all the hosts of darkness. It must denounce 
aggressive war as the policy of Hell; against the damning liquor traffic 
it must protest as against the most desolating curse of the age; sla- 
very it must hate with all the love of Heaven; it must protect the 
weak and befriend the friendless; it must stand for righteousness, 
rise or fall who may. I know it; I am prepared to help in doing it ; 
yet we can do all this best just as we are true to Calvary. It belongs 
to the very core of Christianity. I will not speak of Christianity and 


politics, Christianity and business, Christianity and socialism; it | 


should all be Christianity. Our minds should be made up to work all 
reforms from a Christian center, from the Cross itself. In a passage 
often misquoted Paul sets forth the right view; said he in substance: 
Brethren, on many subjects I have an open mind; I have not, in- 
deed, come to any positive conclusion about them. The one thihg 
about which I have no misgiving, the one uppermost and all-ruling 
thought, is Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ crucified. That one thing 
I had determined before I came to Corinth. Paul’s position must be 
ours. We must be certain about the Cross. All the rest must fall 
into relation to that center. Ovr unchangeable conviction must be 
that the Lord Christ is not a partial reformer, but the Infinite and 
only Savior of the world. 

In his name we came together, and in his name we will momentarily 
separate—momentarily, even tho it be for the rest of our lifetime. 
What is our lifetime? A vapor that appeareth for a little while and 
then vanisheth away; a flying shuttle; a post hastening to the end; a 
cloud driven by the wind; we will make no account of it in speaking 
of our spiritual fellowship; the brevity of our life shall be one of its 
chiefest blessings; we only die that we may live. This sweet faith 
makes it easy for us to believe that beside the written list of the Coun- 
cil there is an unwritten and invisible register of holy ones who have 
watched us and loved us all the days. We may have had with us * the 


General Assembly and Church of the first-born, and the spirits of just ' 


men made perfect.” Your Horace Bushnell has been here, and your 
Henry Ward Beecher, and your Henry Decker, and the blessed spirits 
whom they represent; and Frederic John Stevenson, of Montreal, and 
Henry Wilks, and Thomas Binney, and Alexander Hannay. It is 
easier for me to believe in their presence than in their absence. As 
you have not lost your ascended children, so the Church has not lost its 
crowned ones who stand and serve in the presence of the King. You 
will not forget Old England when you have gone away. She is the 
Mother of America, and they two must never quarrel, nor allow any 
enemy to uproot their love. The Colonies, too, will not forget their 
Mother, but think of her in their best prayers, and come to her in the 
hour of need and sorrow. To Christian England there are no foreign 
countries. Politics, diplomacy, war, and even selfish commerce, may 
make countries foreign to one another; but Christianity makes every 
land a home and every man a brother, and displaces all battle 
standards by the snow-white banner of universal liberty and peace. 

And now, brethren, farewell! I address you individually and col. 
lectively: 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his coun- 
tenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 

“The God of peace, that brought again fromthe dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make us perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in us that which is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever and ever.” 

I have spoken of some who are spiritually present, and they are but 
part of a more illustrious company. The place whereon we stand is 
holy ground. Within easy sight of our front door Richard Baxter 
ascended to the saint’s everlasting rest. Withia a stone’s throw of 
our front door Joha Bunyan fell asleep in Jesus. Within twice the 
distance Smithfield reminds us that above this very spot the smoke of 
the torment of martyrs hovered like a cloud of blessing. Withio the 
same distance the Old Fleet Prison stood where deomed martrys con- 
fronted one another in fervent, triumphant prayer. This is the place, 
then, beyond all other places, for as to enter into holy covehant. 
‘* We're the suns of sires that baffled crowned and mietred tyranny.” 
In their iaspiring and immortal name—in their hallowed and hallow- 
ing presence, I will ask youthree questions in the hope that you 
will with one voice say YES. Let every man say YES, and the answer 
shall be our Mizpah; for by this sign shall God judge between us when 
we are absent the one from the other: Pray rise from your seats: 


DO WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS CHRIST ALONE IS THE SAVIOR 
OF THE WORLD? 


DO WE LOVE ALL THEM THAT LOVE OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST IN SINCERITY? 


DO WE RENEW OUR COVENANT TO SERVE THE LORD WITH 
ALL FAITHFULLNESS? 


O Thou who didst command thy servant to write the covenant be- 
fore Israel in a table, and note it in a book, hear Thou our YES in 
Heaven thy dwelling place and make it an unchangeable AMEN. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of 
one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you. Beloved let us love one another; for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is bora of God and knoweth God. 

Let us take each other by the hand and sing as we have never sung 
before: 

** Praise ees — whom all ee. 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him - yom neorenly i 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of Gog and the 


9? Qa giog of the Holy Ghost, be with us all, Amen, 
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gregational Churches. Dr. Fairbairn said, before the 
meetings began: 

“The Council meets at agreat moment. It nie duties to 
the Churches in England, in America,in the Colonies, in 
all the countries of the heathen and the Christian world. 
The ministry of all these places looks to it fora new bap- 
tism, for counsel and inspiration. The dumb multitudes 
in alllands cry in their inarticulate way for help. The 
Cnurches, enslaved by conventionalism, limited by the 
necessities of the place and the hour, ask for the larger 
outlook, the nobler enthusiasm, the purer spirit. The men 
that meet with a graver burden than ifthey had ‘but a‘dog- 
ma to define,'‘or a new,formula to invent,.or a confession to 
make, They meet that they may teach us how we may be 
saved from ourselves and be filled with spirit and purposes, 
and love of God.” 

No loftier ideal could have been sketched, and it is 
enough to say that this ideal has been fully realized. 
This article has been occupied with a sketch of the 
meetings, another will follow which will be devoted to 
asummary of the results of the meetings, which ase 
already apparent, and which may be anticipated in the 
not distant future. 


NOTES OF THE COUNCIL, 
BY CABLE TO THE INDEPENDENT 





INCREASING interest was manifested to the last. 


..De. F, A. Noble says the Council is an eminent 
success. 


..- Theology has been one of the most popular sub- 
jects before the Council. 


.- The opening address of Dr. R. W. Dale is univer- 
sally admired and praised. 


..The Rev, Edward White speaks of the Council as 
a great spiritual blessing to the Eoglish churches, 


..The address of Dr, A, E. Dunning, of The Con- 
gregationalist, was received with much applause. 


..Prof. L. F, Stearns says, through the Council we 
have learned better how to apply Christianity to social 
questions. 


.. Washington Gladden says the Council will broad- 
en the outlook and invigorate the life of the Congrega- 
tional churches. 


.-Dr. Boynton was very happy in his presentation 
of the Christian Endeavor movemeut. It was voted a 
capital speech. 


...-Dr. MacKennal regards the Council as a very 
great success—great in harmony of feeling and unity of 
spirit manifested. 


.. The best address of Wednesday evening was that 
of the Rev. Bradford M. Fullerton, of Waltham, Mass. 
[We gave a full summary of it last week.—Ep1ITor. | 


..President Angell says: ‘‘ The Council has greatly 
exceeded my expectations both in interest and promise, 
While there may be little of great value, it seems to be 
enhanced as time goes on. It is a genuine success,” 


. On the second Sunday of the Council Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin preached for Dr. Allon, President Gates 
preached at Tollington Park and Dr. A, H. Bradford 
occupied the pulpit of Dr. Gibson, the moderator of the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England. 


..Hugh Price Hughes, the well-known Methodist 
editor and orator in a sermon at St. James’ Hall, Sun- 
day, the 19th, said the Council was the greatest event 
in modern religious history. It shows, he added, as 
nothing else has shown, the relation of the individual 
to God, 

....Tbe papers by Dr. Allon and Dr, Taylor, on Mon- 
day, the 21st, were capital. They were on the question 
of Church unity. Dr. Taylor was at his best. Dr. Mon- 
roe Gibson, Presbyterian, Dr. Clifford, Baptist, and Dr. 
Taylor advocated union between Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians. 

.-The Rev. Thomas Green who spoke on Wednes- 
day on the dry topic, ‘‘ Doctrinal Schedules in Trust 
Deeds,” gave an entertaining address. and made the 
best remarks of the afternoon. He said we talk about 
loyalty to the faith of the Fathers; how do we know 
what the Fathers believe now ? 

...-The garden party announced for Saturday after- 
noon at Woodford, the suburban home of the Spicer 
Brothers, was a great success. Mrs. Spicer and Messrs. 
James, Albert, Evan and George Spicer proved them- 
selves typical English hosts, and the six hundred peo- 
ple who sat down to the tables in the beautiful park ap- 
preciated most fully the courtesies rendered. Special 
trains, provided by the hosts, ran for the accommoda- 
tion of the guests. 

.... Wednesday morning’s session, devoted to theolog- 
ical thought in the various countries represented in the 
Council was a brilliant one. Professor Stearns’s paper 
was heartily enjoyed. Principal Fairbairn claimed that 
the Higher Criticism has given back to the Church 
Christ and the Bible, and that its results, from Strauss 
to Renan, have been in the interests of spiritual Chris- 
tignity. His speech was warmly applauded by the vast 
audieqce preseat, Dr. F. A, Noble exorssiod a general 
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ed that the advance in theology was dve to true ideas of 
the righteousness of God. 


. -The text of Dr. Goodwin's sermon was the seventh 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews; ‘‘ Whose 
faith follow them.” He expressed a great regret at the 
absence of Dr. Storrs and at the death of Dr. Dexter; 
his subject was, ‘‘ What the Pilgrim Fathers Believed.” 
He said they were men of the Book; men with a creed— 
men with a Calvinistic creed. He dealt severely with 
the Higher Criticism, and expressed the opinion that all 
hope for the future of theology lies in the Calvinism of 
the Fathers. It was a very able, earnest aud eloquent 
sermon; but most of the London papers criticise it as a 
personal manifesto. The British Weekly refers to 
it as ‘* pessimism from Chicago,” and the London Inde- 
pendent calls it an “* archeological treat.” 


.-Next to the regular meetings of the Council, the 
most interesting features will be the excursions to 
Scrooby and Austerfield, the home of the Pilgrims, A 
special train has been chartered, and a large number of 
the delegates will visit these historic places. By special 
arrangement, the train will stop on the way at the 
church at Bedford, and the party will spend an hour or 
so at the home of John Bunyan. An accourt of this 
excursion would require a whole article, with descrip- 
tions of the Manor House at Scrooby, the birthplace of 
Bradford, and the early home of Bunyan. Another 
excursion of almost equal interest is to Plymouth, 
where the most lavish hospitality will be provided; and 
the ancestry of the descendants of the Pilgrims of both 
the Old World and the New will be eulogized until the 
dust of their ears will burn in the graves in which it has 
been lying for two hundred years. Then there is the 
excursion to Layden, where a memorial tablet is to be 
erected on the outer wall of St. Peter’s Church, to the 
memory of John Robinson, - Pilgrim Pastor. 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
BY JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 
THE SECOND WEEK. 


FREQUENTLY in these great couventions the most strik- 
ing events lie outside the program. Friday night closed 
with ascene which will not soon be forgotten. An electri- 
cal storm passed over the city. The lights in the great au- 
ditoriuam went out. The blackness was rifted only by 
flashes of lightning. The thousands sat shrouded in gloom 
Noone moved. Then floated out the song: 

** Blest be the tie that binds, 
Our hearts in Christian love.’’ 
It rolled on until it filled the hall. That mighty host sing- 
ing in the dark the song of Christian unity seemed a sym- 
bel of the longing of God’s people, and a prophecy of the 
coming day when all shall be one. The God who giveth 
songs in the night hasten it. 

Saturday, the third day of the Convention, opened with 
another sunrise prayer-meeting, only that the sun did not 
rise, except behind heavy banks of clouds. These Minne- 
sota skies have not maintained their reputation for 
brilliancy. Clouds and rain, however, have in no wise 
checked the ardor of the delegates. 

In the morning sessivn, an hour was given under the 
leadership of Mr. Shaw, to reports from the world-wide 
field. Every State was called, and in one minute was given 
the review of the year’s increase. Ontario, Manitoba, Brit- 
ish Columbia, also responded. Rev. T. T. Johnson, a mis- 
sionary, reported for Africa, not the Dark Continent but 
the Twilight Country—a land to be saved by her banished 
sons and daughters. Then a wider constituency speaks to 
us through the cable. In this hall you seem in touch with 
allthe world. England sends greeting. Japan says ‘‘ We 
are no more ctrangers,’”’ aud Australia, ‘‘ We rejoice with 
you,” and Cuba tells of seed planted. 

The pastor’s hour follows, led by Dr. Black, of Minneapo- 
lis. Twenty pastors, representing as many different de- 
nominations, bore witness to the power of Christian En- 
deavor. ‘Quakers and earth quakers”’ combined to bless 
it. Mr. Hathaway representing the Friends, said 1t was 
being adopted with enthusiasm among them, and helping 
them to hold their young people. Rev. Mr. Dawley said, 
“Christian Endeavor had been planted by Dr. Clark, the 
Baptists bad watered it, and God had given the increase, 
It made better and moreintelligent Baptists.” Rev. J. T.- 
Cowper held “that the spirit of Methodism found full 
fruition in the Caristian Endeavor idea. As Methodism 
was a revival of primitive Christianity, so Christian En- 
deavor was a revival of the old ways of Methodism.” Rev. 
Smith Baker, standing for primitive Plymouth Rock Con- 
gregationalism, said ‘‘ his Church took it to her breast asa 
mother hugs her most promising child.”” An Episcopal rec- 
tor arose and gave it his benediction, and Bishop Fallows, 
Reformed Episcopal, said it was the right arm of 
strength in his Church, and last, Dr. Deems, representing 
himself, and speaking for his Church, which contains four- 
teen denominations, lovingly wished it Godspeed. ‘ Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity !”’ 

The Rev. A. A. Fulton, of China, closed the morning 
session with an address on ‘‘ Tye Society for all the World.” 
He pictured the helplessness of the heathen world, and 
made the young people feel the imperative call for world- 
wide evangelization. He asks for a million dollars by the 
simple plan of pledging a million Christian Endeavors to 
give two cents a week. Seventy-five thousand are already 
pledged. The money, of course, will go into the treasury 
of the denominationa] Boards. 

In the atternoag the Convention, to the number of eight 
thousagd, took an outing on Lake Minnetoka; io the even 
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terson, of Toronto, spoke on “‘ International Fellowship,” 
claiming to represent in his person the idea as he was a 
Scotch-Irish-Canadian- American. 

Pres. E. B. Andrews, of 8rown University, was the next 
speaker, and his subject was “‘ Interdenominational Fel- 
lowship.” He was bold and discriminating, thoughtful 
and fervent. It was a splendid plea for a broad catholicity, 
showing the evils of sectarian division, and presenting 
plans for intelligent co-operation. He spoke as the prophet 
of a new era. 

Rev. Dr. Grose, from the Committee appointed, read a 
series of resolutions which were adopted, after which came 
a re-affirmation of the following platform of priuciples: 

We re-affirm that these are the principles of the Y. P.S 
Cc. &. 

First—and foremost—Personal devotion to our divine 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 

Second. Utmost loyalty to their respe ctive nominations 
on the part of all Christian Eadeavor Societies. 

Third. Stedfast, personal love and service for the Church 
in which asociety of C. E. exists. The church for each 
local society is tbe local church with wbich itis connected. 

Fourth. Interdenominational spiritual fellowship among 
evangelical denominations, setting forth their*spiritual 
union in Jesus Christ. 

Fiftb. Inasmuch 9s the name Christian Endeavor, by a 
marvelous and triumphant trial and history of ten years, 
has come to wear the definite pledge for the weekly prayer- 
meeting, the monthly consecration service, and the work 
of the lookout committee, we earnestly urge thatin all 
Christain fairness, societies which adopt substantially 
these methods, adopt, also, the name Christian Endeavor, 
and that this name be not applied to other methods of 
work. 

We believe that Christian Endeavor has earned the ex 
clusive right to its own name and its own principles and 
methods, 

Sixth. Christian Endeavor interposes no barriers to the 
denominational control of che young people, and rejoices 
when denominations suggest special lines of scriptural 
study, of denominational indoctrination of denemina- 
tional missionary activity local, home and foreign. 

Seventh. Christian Endeavor only desires that its fidelity 
to Christ avd the local church and its opportunity for de- 
lightful spiritual fellowship be recognized and preserved. 

The evening closed with the presentation of banners by 
Professor Andrews, of Canada, to Oklahoma and Pennsy!- 
vania for the largest proportionate and direct gsins during 
the year. The Rev. Geo. H. Stewart, President of the Penp- 
sylvania Union, responded. 

Sunday morning at half-past eight o’clock, Professor 
Harper (D.D. now, altho a layman) faced the largest Bible- 
class ever assembled. The subject was the Book of 
Nahum, of which a printed syllabus had been distributed. 
For’one hour he held.close attention. The page became 
luminous. At the vlose he plead for a book study of the 
Bible. The fewer helps the better. It is mainly an intel- 
ligent reading of the book. Anybody, everybody can do it. 
He spoke of the satisfaction of getting one book and another 
and another until all were mastered, and the Convention 
responded in hearty applause. 

This was the only exercise of the morning. The dele- 


gates filled the various churches of the twin cities, coming . 


together in the afternoon to consider the subject, ‘‘ to 
every man his work.’’ Mr. Stagg, the Yale athlete, spoke 
on ‘“‘The Young Man at Work.”’ 

Miss Leitch, of Ceylon, presented ‘‘ The Young Woman 
at Work.” She touched the heart of the assembly with 
story after story of missionary heroism. Miss Agnew, of 
New York, when only eight years old gave her heart to 
mission work. She went to Ceylon and spent forty-three 
unbroken years. A thousand girls passed through her 
school. She taught the children and grandchildren of the 
first generation. The natives called her the mother of a 
thousand daughters. She led six hundred girls to Christ. 
They became the wives of the chief men and were sbining 
lights. There are forty Bible women in India trained in 
her school. That is what ove woman did. 

The Christians of this generation must give the heathen 
of this generation the Gospel. The Christians of the next 
generation cannot save the heathen of this. The world 
for Christ in this generation must be ovr motto. Pray 
for one member from your society. Give the best. Have 
a living link between your society and the field. 

Mrs. Scudder’s paper on “ The Child at Work,” should go 
nto every home. It was sanctified common sense, bright- 
ened with uncommon wit. The child wants work. Chil- 
dren go astray because not given active work. There is no 
work or misdirected work. Acchild sewing a doll’s dress 
would -better be sewing a dress for a neglected child. Such 
a child will come to do deeds of righteousness as naturally 
as to breatbe. We shall have a generation not of “ wheel- 
barrow Christians, who go only when they are shoved.” 
Where can I do the best work? will be the only question, 
as with the heroine of ‘‘ The Children of Gibeon.” ‘“ There 
will be something in Heaven for children to do.” Give 
them something to do here. Religion is unattractive to 
them because they have nothing to do. 

John G, Woolley closed the session with an address on 
‘*Gospel Temperance.”’ His story is stranger than fiction. 
Four years ago he fledfrom Minneapolis, from wife and 
home ; he wandered about New York godless and hopeless 
—starving. Religion wasalietohim. ‘‘ Beggary, starva- 
tion and crime were the three witches stirring the biack 
broth on the darkest moor of my life.” 

To-day he is a power in the Christian world and has 
turned many a man into the ways of righteousness. 

Foreign missions and temperance are the two subjects 
that stir the heart of this Convention to its profoundest 
depths 

On Sunday night the great hall proved utterly inade- 

* quate to hold the people. The closing hours were Pente- 
costal, Thenohle address of Bishép Gilbert, Episcopal 
Rishop of Minnesota, rose tg q hight gt gpiritual elo 
Agence seldom attained. 





Dr. Chapwan’s earnest words on * The Secret of Power” 
led up to the consecration service. State after State arose 
and sang or spoke its consecration vow. Last of alla band 
of young Christians pledged its purpose to bring Oklahoma 
to Christ. Then—crowning moment of all—young men in 
all parts of the hall stood, saying: ‘‘ Pray for us that we 
too may be Christ’s.’”’” The parting hymn, “God be with 
you till we meet again,’”’ rose like the sound of many 
waters. With the “‘ Mizpah benediction” the great con- 
vention melted away; but its influence has gone out into 
all the earth. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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DR. PJETUR PJETURSSON, EX-BISHOP OF 
ICELAND. 





BY DANIEL K, DODGE, 


In Dr. Pjetur Pjetursson, former Bishop of Iceland, who 
died May 15th, that island has lost its greatest theological 
writer since Gudbraudur Thorlaksson, the first translator 
of the Bible into Icelandic. The subject of this sketch was 
born October 3d, 1808, of a family of clergymen, his father 
being a dean. After graduating from tbe Latin school at 
Bassestad, he studied for seven years at the Unsiversity of 
Copenhagen, and two years later was ordained priest in 
Iceland. In 1887 he was appointed dean of the lately 
established theological seminary at Reykjavik, where he 
remained until 1866 when he was consecrated Bishop of 
Iceland. This position he filled with the greatest honor 
until 1889, when he resigned on account of old age. In 
spite of the arduous labors of this high calling Bishop 
Pjetursson found time to devote to active politics, serving 
as a member of the Icelandic Althing, or parliament, from 
1849 until 1886, for the last eleven years as speaker of the 
upper house. Here he made his influence felt especially in 
the work of reconstructing the legal code, the success of 
which was Jargely due to bis intelligent and untiring 
efforts. 

This wonderful old bishop, who seems to have taken the 
words of the Venerable Bede for his motto, was no less re- 
spected as a theological writer, his most important work 
being an exhaustive history of the Icelandic Church from 
1740-1840, written in Latin. His share in the new transla 
tion of the Bible into Icelandic and its distribution among 
the people attracted much attention throughout Europe, 
and in 1866 he was elected a corresponding member of the 
British Bible Society. In Iceland, however, Bishop 
Pjetursson is most widely known for his numerous ser- 
mons and books of meditations, which, with the Bible, 
form the principal religious reading of the Icelandic peas- 
ants. Edition after edition of “hese works has been pub- 
lished, yet their popularity remains undiminished. This 
bishop, statesman, theologian, was entirely uninfluenced 
by the many honors bestowed upon him both at home and 
abroad. Modest, genial, pious, his useful activity never 
failed until death called him bome. Loved and respected 
by all his countrymen, his name will be remembered as 
long as the bleak little island continues to exist. 

CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A NEW vicariate apostolic has been created for the 
Sahara and Sidap, the Rt. Rev. Anatole Toulotte having 
been appointed hy the Pope Bishop of Tagaste (now called 
Sukhara), the birthplace of St. Augustine. 


.. Tbe City Mission in Sydney, Australia, reports for its 
twenty-sixth year an income of £2,000. Nine missionaries 
and two Bible women have been maintained ; 1,305 meet- 
ings held; 30.356 families visited; 1,495 cases of destitutes 
relieved; 1,103 total abstinence pledges taken, and 795 per- 
sons induced to attend church. 

..The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, at their Confer- 
ence in June, report a membership of 136,051, and total col- 
lections for 1890 of £202,707. The Connexion shows no signs 
of decay, but is increasing in strength. Action was taken 
protesting against the statements made by clergymen of 
the Church of England, and demanding the disestablish- 
ment of that Church in Wales. 


...-A memorial cross is to be erected over the grave of 
Father Damien, at Molokai. It is to be of red granite, and 
an inscription on the three lowersteps is to be in parallel 
form, in English and Hawaiian, as follows: *‘Joseph Da- 
mien. Born January 3d, 1810. Died April 15th, 1889. 
‘Greater love bath no man than this, that a man lay down 
bis life for his friends.’ John xvi, 13. This monument is 
raised to bis memory by the people of England.”’ 

.. According to Prof. A. S. Bickmore the Ainos or abo- 
rigines of Japan do not belong to the Mongol race but to 
our own Indo European or Caucasian family, and are more 
nearly allied to us than the Aryans of India. A grammar 
and vocabulary oa this hitherto totally unknown language 
has been prepared by the Rev. John Batchelor, of the 
Church Missionary Society of India, who has also finished 
a translation of the Gospel of Matthew, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

....-The next missionary council of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States will be held at Detroit, Mich , 
beginning Tuesday, October 20th. The work which is 
being carried on in the region of Cape Palmas, in Liberia, 
is growing faster than the resources of the Board will eva- 
ble it to meet. Bishop Ferguson, who is in charge, asks for 
about five thousand dollars more than last year. At the 
last meeting of the Board of Managers, appropriations 
were made for foreign missions amounting to $159,841.31. 


....A comparative summary of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church for the last eighteen years shows the following 
facts: the number of synods is 13 as against 12; the number 
of presbyteries has risen from 64 to 71; the number of min- 
isters from 972 to 1,186; the number of churches from 1,764 
to 2,453. ‘The total number of commnnigants in 1874 was 
105,956, in 1801.174,065. The Sabbuth-school scholars jn 1874 


wrore 60,908; 1m 1801 117.419, ‘The conty|bytious had risep 











from $1,111,461 in 1874 to $1,817,335 in 1801. The largest 
proportional increase was in foreign missions, for which ip 
1874 were given $28,958 and in 1891 $105,368. 


--.-The Mildmay Conference has become as much an 
annual feature of Christian life as any of the great Exeter 
Hall meetings, and this year was no exception to its suc- 
cess. Most of the discussions, as usual, were distinctly 
devotiopal in their nature. Dr. H. Grattan Guinness’s 
address on the Second Advent being especially well re 
ceived. Reports of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews, call- 
ing for £3,900, and of the Mission to Lepers in India were 
presented. There were also meetings of the Army Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Society, the Railway Mission, the Strangers’ 
Rest for Sailors, the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, anil 
the Zenana Missionary Society, all of which were well 
attended and were conducted with spirit. Otber enter- 
prises represented were Miss De Broen’s Belleville Mission 
in Paris, the Anglo-Indiau Evangelization Society, and the 
Post Office and Telegraph Christian Association. This 
Mildmay is the center of a large number of forms of Chris- 
tian work, whose influence extends over the whole world. 


.... The assent by the bishops to the consecration of Phil- 
lips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts calls attention to 
the mode of procedure and the significance and value of 
the action of the Standing Committees and Bishops in such 
cases. These are set forth very clearly in The Church- 
man. Every diocese has a clear constitutional right to 
elect as its bishop any presbyter in whose behalf the sol- 
emp evidence required by the canons can be given. Hav- 
ing thus elected a man, its action goes before the otber 
dioceses, for them to pass judgment not on its choice, but 
onthe evidences of the regularity of its proceedings and of 
the fitness of the candidate. Their function thus is minis- 
teria] rather than judicial, and is designed rather to put a 
cheek upon clandestine or otherwise irregular proceedings, 
than to check in any way the entirely free choice of the 
diocese. When their approval is given the election is ccm- 
plete. There remains then the office of consecration, and 
as this devolves upon the bishops, they are called upon to 
express their williugness to consecrate a man who has 
already been elected Their function is thus a distinctively 
judicial function; they are bound to weigh evidence, seek 
forinformation and render judgment according to their 
owu best conclusions, without regard to any man’s criti- 
cism, yet recognizing that the free regular action of the 
independent diocese can only be set aside for good cause. 


.-Official statistics, lately collected, give an inter- 
esting bird’s-eye view of the confessional status of Christi- 
anity in Switzerland. In 1850, when the total population 
was 2,392,740, the Protestant contingent numbered 1,417,- 
786 and the Catholic 971,809. According to the last census 
the population is now 2,923,612. Of these 1,724,869 are 
Protestants and 1,189,662 Catholics. The increase of the 
former since the middle of this century bas thus been 307,- 
083 or 216 per cent.; of the latter 217,853, or 22 4 per cent. 
The same singular phenomenon has been observed in Switz- 
erland in the shifting of the populations that is so char- 
acteristic of the ups and downs of the confessions in Ger- 
many, pamely, that the greatest increase of Protestantism 
has taken place in the strong Catholic cantons, while the 
greatest growth of the Catholic Church has been in the 
Protestant centers. Especially have the Catholics crowded 
into the cities which heretofore had all been predomi- 
nantly Protestant. Even Geneva, the city of Calvin, 
has now a Catholic population of 52,692, an increase from 
29,764 in 1850, so that the majority of people of this historic 
Protestant city are now Roman Catholic. The most rea- 
sonable explanation given of this shifting of population in 
both Switzerland and Germany is,that since the bulk of the 
Catholics are laborers and the capital of tbe country is 
chiefly in the hands of Protestants, the former are naturally 
attracted to manufacturing centers and the latter by the 
same Jaw goes where it can find hands to utilize it. 


--Among the societies that gather annually at Mild- 
may Hall, London, one of the most interesting is the 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, an account of whieh 
appears in The Evangelist from the pen of Henry M. 
Booth, D.D. The deep sea fishermen of Eogland, number- 
ing about 20,000, are subjected to peculiar privations, dan- 
ers and temptations. They seldom visit the land as their 
“catches” are taken by steam vessels that cruise around 
among them for that purpose. Their usual fishing 
grounds are on the banks in the German Ocean where 
storms are frequent and severe, and their dangerous and 
monotonous life has little to alleviate it in the way of recre- 
ation or rest, Their supplies are secured chiefly from 
trading vessels, which furnish not only food but liquors, 
and whose influence is so demoralizing that these fisher- 
men are noted for their roughness, profanity and intem- 
perance. For many years nothing was attempted for 
them, but in 1881 the secretary of the Thames Church Mis- 
sion Society visited the banks and as a result a smack was 
purchased, manned by an earnest Christian crew and 
sent out as an evangelist among these men. Such success 
crowned its efforts that to-day ten of these smacks are em- 
ployed in the work. Three are fitted out as hospitals and 
carry a surgeon with all essential medical and surgical 
appliances for prompt attention to the injuries that are 
constantly occurring. Warm clothing and good books are 
supplied, and numerous daily services are held for the men 
who may be induced to attend. I[t is a noble work owned 
and blessed by the Spirit of God. 


.. At the Conference of the General Baptist Association 
which was held at Burnley, July ist, the most important 
action taken was that which accomplished the amalgama- 
tion of that body with the Particular Baptists. We have 
kept our readers informed as to the progress of the discus- 
sion which has lasted for some time. The following ex- 
tracts from the resolutions adopted express the feeling that 
prevailed. 

* In reviewing the lagt few yegrs of our history we > 
member (1) the message which game from the Chair of the Baptist 
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the division cf Baptists into ‘General’ and ‘Particular,’ as at once in- 
accurate, misleading, and injurious; (2) the hearty and unanimous 
vote of the Baptist County Associations and of the Baptist Union in 
favor of the perfect fusion of the Baptists of ; and (8) the 
courteous ahd grace-filled endeavors of the Baptist Society 
and the Baptist Union to facilitate such a fusion. 

*¢ Whilst many of us have felt relactant to break our associations 
with a religious past that in its newer development goes back to 1770, 
and in another form to 1612, yet when -we remember— 


(1) The practical union of Baptists which has been recognized in 
our churches in elections to the Pastorate for the last thirty 


years; 
“(2) The unanimity of the votes of our churches in favor of amal- 
gamation; 


‘(3) The steps already taken by our churches to share the work of 
the County Associations; 
“(4) The action of this Association in favor of union in 1861-2; 
(6) The promise of even greater efficiency in our foreign and 
home mission work; 
(6) The otner advantages of real Christian unity; 
We rejoice to accept the invitation offered u , and in doing so, ¢ x- 
press a glad hope that our brotherhood and the memories of old 
associations may through the channels devieed for maintaining the 
College enable most of us to meet year by year im gatherings of de- 
votion and enthusiasm where the pleasures of our meeting (tho in 
narrowing vistas) will yet tend to the promotion of the glories of the 
kingdom of our Savior.” 
In the final vote there was some opposition, but it repre- 
sented only a few churches and was not pressed. There is 
a general feeling of approval of the action as tending 
toward that consolidation of church activity which is so 
strongly desired on every side. 


Diblical Research. 


THE first semiannual number for 1891 of Stade’s 
Zeitschrift fur Alttestamentliche Wissenchaft appeals 
strongly to biblical specialists on account of its abun- 
dance of good things having direct bearings on Old Testa- 
ment detail research. Cornill, of Kénigsburg (pp. 1-34) gives 
a series of Special Contributions to Pentateuchal Criti- 
cism, which i3 largely tex‘ual in character and aim, partic- 
ularly at a solution of the literary problem; of authorship 
in eertain vexing aad perplexing parts of the Pentateuch. 
The first section treats of Gen. xxxiv, which he subjects to 
analysis and suggests a solution not unlike that of Well- 
hausen, but with some modifications. A s°cond part of 
the article treats of Gen. xxxv, 14 for which the author 
seeks a re-adjastment and on the basis of which he eon- 
clades that the primitive Israelites were accustomed to 
p?rform libations for the deed. A third part investigates 
the riddle offered by Ex. xvii, 1-7 and Num. xx, 1-13: and 
here, too, a re-adjustment is suggested as a solution. 
Bocher continues his contributions from Solomon Ibn 
Parchon’s Hebrew [.axicon (pp. 35-99), containiog a mass of 
hitherto inaccessible material not only in Hebrew lexi- 
cography bat also in detail exegesis of a number of impor- 
tant passages. Then comes an article of Budde (pp. 
99-114) on the Book of Covesant, approaching the 
intricacies of this problem from a comparatively new side, 
namely that oftexsual criticism. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of Seyring (pp, 114-125) on the Old Testament names 
for the Ark of the Covenant. One of the most interesting 
of recent articles on the Old Testament is the next by 
Bouk, on the use made of the prefixed syllables jn and 
j) in proper names, as an indication for the historical 
order and age of the documents (pp. 125-157). After a close 
analysis of the data, he reaches the conclusions that: (1) in 
the pre-prophetic period the names with j* are used ex- 
clusively; (2) in the Deuteronomistic ages the names with 
jn’ are used exclusively: (8) during the period of the Exile 
the form in jm again changed into those with j:, and the 
two forms are in reality used premiscuously (4) at the time 
of the last redaction of the book of Ezra-Nehemiah this 
translation is absolute; (5) names with one form follow the 
same rule, é. ¢., in the post-exilic period the pre-prophetic 
forms re-appear. H. Zimmom (pp. 157-169),.takes issue 
with Lagarde on the origin of the name Purim. The lat- 
ter had derived it from the Persian farwardigat. Zim- 
mer, on the other hand, derives the word from the Assy- 
rian puhru and the festival itself from the Babylonian 
Zagmuk feast with the assembly of the gods called puhru. 
Schwally contributes a number of new etymologies on 
some common and current Hebrew words; Cheyne has a 
note on Job v,7; and Bacher on Zephaniah ii, 4. The 
usual bibliography closes the number, which offers the 
student an unusual amount of suggestive material. 


....Several months ago mention was made in these col- 
umns of the fact that the noted Egyptologist Brugsc’a-Bey 
had written an article on the stone discovered near Luxor, 
by the American traveler Wilbour, and had distinctly rec- 
ognized in the notice of a famine of seven years there made 
a reference to the events in the days ef Joseph. Brugseh- 
Bey has now published an elaborate edition of the inscrip- 
tion, covering 166 pages of text, together with 32 auto- 
graphic pages of the inscription, and five woodcuts, as 
also an interlinear translation. The geographical and his- 
torical data secured from this new source of information 
for Egyptian and biblical history are fully brought oat, 
especially the presentation documents of the so-called 
Dodekashoinos of Nubia receive special attention. He be- 
lieves there can be no doubt whatever that we really have 
here the first monumental testimony as to the historical 
character of the book of Genesis on the subject of the Egyp- 
tian famine. 


....German papers report the discovery of two stone 
grave-chambers near Shef-Amer, supposed to be the Old 
Capernaum. At the entrance are borne the figures of two 
vines, above them two dolphins, beneath them two doves, 
and between them across with the letters aand w. The 
cave which one enters contains three graves, and in these 
a number of household utensils have been found. The 
walls are decorated with various figures in red—quadru- 
peds, birds, plants and crosses. A door leads from the 
first chamber to the second. Above this ‘door is inscribed 
in Greek the following prayer: “ Liord Carist, help Sam - 

















uel and have mercy on his children.” The shape and or- 
namentation of the second chamber is similar to that of the 
first. The chambers have great similarity with the crypts 
of the Roman catacombs, and evidently date from the sixth 
Christian century. 


....Arehitect Schick, of Jerusalem, has written te a 
prominent journal in Switzerland, that the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, through the English Consul in Constanti- 
nople, has protested against the Vandalism that destroyed 
the famous Siloam inscription in Jerusalem, and has ex- 
pressed its indignation to Hamdi Bey, the President of the 
Sultan’s Museums. As a consequence a thorough investi- 
gation is being carried on in Jerusalem for the purpose of 
recovering the lost treasures, but as yet nothing has been 
learned, altho a number of suspects have been imprisoned. 


Che Sunday-Sehosl. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 2d. 
THE WOMAN AT THE WELL.—JOaN Iv, 5-26. 


Notes —‘‘ Sychar.’’—The same as the Old Testament 
Shechem, the modern Nablas. ** The parcel of ground 
that Jacob yawe to his son Joseph..”"—It is not distinctly 
said in the Uld Testament that Jacob gave this parcel of 
ground to Joseph. But we are told, in Jacob’s blessing of 
the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlviiii, 22, that he gave Joseph 
‘one portion ” above his brethren, which he “ took out of 
the hands of the Amorite with my sword and my bow.” 
Here the Hebrew word for “‘ portion”’ is shechem, which 
partly accounts for the Jewish tradition. Also we learn 
in Gen. xxxiv,that Jacob’s sons had a quarrel with She- 
chem, after whom the city was named, and killed him, 
and probably took possession of other land besides what 
Jacob had already bought of Shechem’s father, Hamor, as 
told in Gen. xxxiii, 18, 19. ** Jacob’s well.”’—It is still 
there, 75 feet deep, tho filled up some distance, and is gen- 
erally dry. This isthe only exact spot where we are cer- 
tain that Christ’s feet trod. “Sizth hour.”’—About 
noon. ** No dealings with the Samaritans.” —Because 
they were of mixed blood, end only acknowledged the 
books of Moses, and not the rest of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. “The gift of God.”—Christ’s teachings of the 
Kingdom under the figure of living water.——~ 
‘ Living water.”’—Water of wells, rivers and lakes 
or seas, supposed to be in movement and _ re- 
plenishing themselves were regarded as healthfal and 
pure, and called “living,’’ while water of pools was not 
living. ** Give me this water.’”’—The woman did not 
understand him, but while she probably knew he was 
speaking figuratively, she answered him in the use of the 
same figure of water. “Call thy husband.”’—It was 
decorous to have him present. “Five husbands.’’— 
Indicating how lightly the marriage tie was regarded, how 
much divorce there was. “TI perceive thou art a 
prophet.’’— Because he, a stranger happening along, knew 
the life of a stranger who happened to come just then. 
‘In this mountain.’”’—Gerizim, where the Samari- 
tans still live and have their temple and worship. Her 
question was just in the line of Christ’s offer to give her 
living water, or instruction.———“ Ye worship ye know 
not what.”—Jesus often spoke as severely to the Jews; but 
they had a fuller Bible than the Samaritans, for they had 
the prophetic wri tings. “TI know that Messiah com- 
eth.”—The Samaritans also expected a Messiah, as indi- 
cated by what Moses said of that ‘‘ prophet like unto one ”’ 
who should come. 

Instruction.—Jesus improved his opportunities to talk to 
ignorant people, even to a working woman, of the Kiug- 
dom. It did not make any difference that he was weary. 
If we improved our chances to speak a word for Christ to 
those we happen to meet, his kingdom would come much 
sooner. 

We must not forget Christ’s humanity as well as his 
Deity. He was weary and wanted to rest, like us. 

The feeling of conceit, or superiority, coming from birth, 
or family, or education, or wealth, which might make us 
ready to treat otber people as inferiors, as Samaritans, as 
unfit to associate with, is quite unchristian, and it is mean. 
Our Declaration of Independence contradicts it when it 
says that “all men are born equal,” and Christianity 
teaches the same thing. 

There is a difference between eommon water and living 
water, common bread and living bread, and the latter is 
vastly the most important. And yet most folks labor only 
for the bread and water that perish, and care very hittle 
for the instruction of Christ, and the knowledge of God 
and his Kingdom. It is enough for them to get enough to 
eat and drink when they might have their souls fed. 

The comforts of the Gospel are perennial. It is a well of 
water ever springing up so that one can thirst no more. 
If one knows God is his friend, that he is trying to serve 
him, and that he has eternal life, he need not fear any 
weariness or labor—all is peace. 

Ask for this life from God as this poor woman did—seek 
it earnestly, seek first the kingdom of God. One will 
hardly seek it unJess he understands somewhat of his sin 
and need. Jesus did wisely to teach this woman her sin 
first. 

Thank God that Christianity purifies the family life, and 
forbids divorce for trivial causes. Christ’s great teaching 
is of the spirituality of religion. It makes no difference 


where one worships, in what church, or room, or field, if 
he only worships. It is the heart God looks at, and the 
most outwardly devout man who goes to Mount Zion or 
Mount Gerizim every Sabbath, may be an enemy of God. 

But those who do not worship in church are not likely to 
worship anywhere. “ Forget not the assembling of your- 
selves together.” 

That hour is always c ming, but never quite comes, when 
ty of true religion is pertectly uaderstood. 

ligions that makes 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
oe E. G., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Morrisville, 


BOGART, W. E., Owego, accepts call to Gowanda, N. ¥. 

FANT, J. K., Wadesboro, accepts call to High Point. N.C. 

FORWARD, D. C., Onondago, accepts call to Homer, N. Y. 

HALL, I. H., ord. and inst. July 22d, Bartlett, N. Y. 

KIDD, Heney 8., inst. July 19th, Quinton, N. J. 

McCOWN, J. W., Lyaksville, N, C., accepts call to Glade’s 
Spring, Va. 

MARTIN, D. L., Castina, accepts call to Le Roy, N. Y. 

MASON, Epwaxp A., Bluehill, accepts call to Eliswcrth, Me. 


MOORE, WiLL14M, Waterboro, Me., accepts call to Baldwin 
ville. Mass. 


SAVAGE, C, S., Ogdensburg, accepts call to Hamilton, N, Y. 
SNELL, A. L. Foxboro, called to West Somerville, Mass. 
THOMAS, W. N., Penacook, N. H., called to Methuen, Mass. 
VANN, R. T., Edenton, called to Overby, N. C. 
WHITCOMB, C. F. Skowhegan, Me., resigns, 

WINN, D.D., Woburn, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADKINS, James B., Bloomington, Wis.. called to Cortez, Col. 
AMSDEN, Sam's H., Gilmanton, accepts call to Chichester, N.H. 
BELDEN, Wrtutam H.., Bristol, Conn., resigns. 

BENFORD, Gores, Harrison, Mich., resigns. 


BERLE, Taeopore, Y 3 - 
Kaan Sees BE, Yale Divinity School, accepts call to Ware 


BLACKMAN, W-. F., Naugatuck, Conn., called to Ithaca, N. Y. 


BLAMORARO, M.N., Weymouth Heights, cailed to Maynard, 


BLISS, Leon, Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
BOND, Jonny, Crown Point, accepts call to Tallman, N. Y. 
BROOKS, W. H., Hillsdale, Mich., accepts call to Porter, Ind 


CARSON, J. WiLL1AM, Long Ridge, IIl., 
Bea earn "4 ge, Ill., accepts call to Great 


CHAMBERLAIN, E. L., inst. recently, Atwood, Mich. 
CHOATF, WasHInGTOon, Greenwich, Conn., resigns. 

COBURN, Wa tvace I., Pilgrim ch., Denver, Col., resigns. 
DAVIES, Tuomas D., Bangor Sem., called to Clarendon, Vt. 
EVANS, Watrsr A., Chicago, accepts call to La Grange, [1l. 
GREEN, Harvey B., Yale Sem., calied to Fairhaven, Mass. 
HALL, Joun J., Berlin, accepts call to Ryegate, Vt. 

HOLDEN, Frepurick A., Granby, Mass., resigns. 

HOLYOKE, CHARves G., Edgecombe, Me., resigns. 

HUDSON, Dorr Apert, Yale Sem., called to Cherryfield, Me. 
— FREDERICK I., Pigeon Cove, accepts call to Peabody, 


KETCHAM, Henry, Antigo, Wis., resigns. 

LINDQUIST, F. A., Willimantic, Conn., resigns. 

MERRILL, Joun L, Rindge, N, H., accepts cali to Newbury, Vt. 
— ane Invina, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Lexington, 


ge LYMAN, Bangor Sem., accepts call to East Dougiass, 
ass. 


MILLARD, Josepu D., Pleasanton, Mich., resigns." 
OAKE\, JAmes, Pierre, S. D., resigns. 


PARKER, Wu, W., West Boylston, accepts call to West New- 
bury, Mass. 


PECK, Henry °., West Winsted, Conn., resigns. 

PERKINS, Guo. A., Boxboro, Mass., resigns. 

PLATT, Dwiaut H., Netawaka and Comet, Kan., resigns. 
POGSON, Joan, Massena, accepts call to Norwood, N. Y. 
QUAYLE, TxHos, R., Clifton, I1l., accepts call to Marion, Ind. 
RICHARDSON, A. M., Kanwaka, Kan., resigns. 

a ~ae EMANUEL, Goodland, accepts call to Wabaunsee, 


RICHARDS, F. B., Yale Sem., accepts call to Superior, Wis. 
SLOMANS, G. W., Hammond, I[nd., resigns. 


SMILEY, Eimer E., Syracuse, N. Y., accept: 1 
one Bf y . ° epts call to Vancouver, 


SMITH, ZwisGue H., Summerdale, Ill., accepts call to Doug- 
lass, Wyo. 


SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., Neponset, ealled to Wayne, III. 
TROWBRIDGE, Joan P., Bethlehem, Conn., resigns. 
WALKER, Cornetivs E., Sauk Rapids, Minn., resigns. 
WELLS, Geo. H., Montreal, Can,, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
WHITTIER, CHARLEs. Dennysville, Me., resigns. 


WRIGHT, MALAN H.,, Port Sanilac and Lexington, Mich., re 
signs. 


WOODROW, SAMuzEL H., Yale Sem., called to Portland, Me. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ARMSTRONG, HFALLocK, inst. July 19th, Neison, Penn. 

BENZING, E tas, Chicago, [I1., resigns. 

BEST, Isaac O., inst. July lith, Broadalbin, N. Y. 

CAMPBBLL. H. M., Monette and Lehigh, Mo., resigns. 

CONGER, 8S. D., inst. July llth, Toledo, O. 

CROSS, J. M., Jacksonville, IIlL., resigns. 

DOBBYNS, W. R., Chicago, Lil., resigns. 

FIFE, N. H. G., Fr t, Neb., pts call to Pasadena, Cal. 

RISA, FRANK H. Auburn, N. Y., accepts cail to Boston, 





INGLIS, J. G., Petoskey, Mich, called to Chieago., Ill. 
IRWIN, J. C., Newport, Ky., resigns. 


JENKINS, E. D., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to New 
London, Conn. 


McARTHUR, Joan, R., Warren, accepts call to Kasota, Minn. 
PERCIVAL, H. ALwoop, inst. July 15th, Hamden, N. Y. 
VAN DEURS, Geouras, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
WOOD, Georg: F., Nicholson, accepts call to Sherman, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ASHTON, A. T.. Garnerville, accepts call to Hyde-Park-on-thee 
Hudson, N. Y. 
CRUGER, G., Tacoma, Wasb., resigns. 
ounsss. J., Prince George’s Co., Md., accepts call to Savan- 
» Ga. 


HALL. Wy.Lctys, Marquette, Mich., pts call to Pasadena, 





HYDE, Taomas A., Westport, Conn., resigns. 
JOHNSCN, H. M., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Millville, 


MORRILL, CuaRrues W., New York, N. Y., died June 15th. 
ROSE, G. Q. A., San Antonio, Texas, resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
wep F. P., Ref. Dutch, Hope College, called to Constantine, 
ic. 


BENSON, F. T.,.Prot. Meth., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Elizabethport, N. J. 

HILDEBRANT, Jacos, Luth.,.of Germany, called to West 

JONES, G. B., Free Bap., Deanville, Oakland Climax, and Star- 
burg, Penn.. call to Cottageand Hamlet, N.Y. 

JONES, M. A., Free Bap., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 

MURDOCK, Marron, Unit., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 

ROOF, Garret L., Ref..Ger., Troy, N. Y.,diedJuly 15th, aged 80. 

SONNEMA, J., Ref. Dutch, Raritan, [1l., resigns. 

SPAFFORD, R. G., Univ., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

STRUNTZ, G. A., Luth., Pittston, called to Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

W. F., Luth., Hartwick, accepts call to Lawyer - 


—— 
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Literature. 


T ve prompt mention in eur list of ““Booke of the 
Week” will be considered by ue an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us im 
the selection of works for further natice,] 





THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN THE 
FIRES OF CRITICISM. 


IN a recent number of the Leipzig 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 
edited by Prof. Dr, Luthardt, Prof, Tneo- 
dore Zihn, now of Leipzig, formerly of 
Erlangen, whose work on the New Testa- 
ment canon, was most favorably noticed 
in THE INDEPENDENT for November 21st, 
1889, has an article of great interest and 
value on ‘‘ The Epistles of Faul in the 
Fires of Criticism for the last Fifty Years.” 
In fifteen pages, he gives an historical 
summary of the entire course of the de- 
structive processes which have been ap- 
plied, and with much skill exposes their 
fallacies. He was moved to prepare the 
paper by what he regards the very climax 
of audacity and superficiality in the 
claim made by Steck two years since— 
that all the scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are spurious, 

He starts with a brief reference to the 
criticism of the Pauline epistles, which 
preceded the last fifty years, beginning 
with that to which there are allusions in 
I Cor. v, 9-13; II Cor. i, 18; IL Cor. x, 
10; IL Peter iii, 15 sq., but which could 
not prevent their general acknowledg- 
ment alongside of the gospels. Even 
Marcion’s criticism left ten of these epis- 
tles, rejecting the Pastoral Epistles, not 
as spurious, but as merely private letters, 
not pertaining to the Church. As is well 
known his criticism had no significance, 
and was not even deemed worthy of any 
formal refutation. Sixteen centuries in- 
tervened before the genuineness of a sin- 
gle one of the thirteen canonical epistles 
of Paul was called into question. J. D. 
Michaelis in 1788 only mentions the 
doubts on the part of Eoglish deists con- 
cerning the genuineness of the Scrip- 
tures in general. Even Semler’s criticism 
did not bear on this point. But durimg 
the present century the result is different. 
In 1807, Schleiermacher rejected I Timo- 
thy; in 1812, Eichhorn rejected all the 
Pastoral Epistles ; and in 1826, De Wette 
attacked Ephesians, but with such lack of 
historical treatment as to win no wide- 
spread acceptance, 

Bat the criticism of F. C. Baur, of 
Tubingen, was of more significance. Be- 
fore coming to this work he had attained 
a high position for his labors in Church 
History and History of Dogmas. In 1835 
he wrote on the Pastoral Epistles, and, 
ten years later, an elaborate monograph 
on Paul. His position is, that the first 
four canonical epistles of St. Paul, and 
the Revelation of St, John, are the only 
genuine writings of the New Testament. 
All the rest are pseudepigraphic products 
of an historical development extending 
until the middle of the second century, 
mediating between the Judaic Christi- 
anity of the original Apostles, and the 
doctrine of grace as taught by St. Paul. 
The adaptation of the hypothesis to the 
formulas of the Hegelian philosophy, 
which had taken firm hold upon the Ger- 
man students of that period, the well- 
known antagonism of Baur to the older 
Rationalism, his conceded learning, his 
high private character, and his clear 
style with its freedom from. everything 
artificial, strained or personal, contrib- 
uted to give his statements great weight, 
and to produce a deep impression. Nor 
has his influence ceased, however widely 
his standpoint has been abandoned. 
Even some who discredit his distinction 
between the genuine and spurious epis- 
tles, as e. g. Bernard Weiss, have re- 
ceived from him the hint as to different 
stages of historical development. 

Looking back, however, over the diffi- 
culties inherent in Baur’s hypothesis, the 
great consideration it received appears 
strange. The first difficulty was to get 
rid of the historical testimony. This he 
did at one stroke by affirming that there 
were no witnesses for the rejected epis- 
tles whatever, whose testimony is of any 
account and that they cannot be traced 








further back than Origen, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. The learned 
Professor of Church History had forgot- 
ten that, forty years before the great 
work of Irenzeus, Mircion had included 
in his compilation, six of the ten epistles 
rejected by the former! 

The second difficulty is, as to how the 
individual congregations could have been 
persuaded that, from thirty to seventy 
years before, they had received epistles 
from Paul, of which, up to the later 
time, they had not heard. These; too, 
were congregations which, as we learn 
from Clement, Polycarp, and Irenzus, 
laid the greatest stress upon their special 
relation to the Apostles; and the time was 
when, at any rate, the children of the 
pretended recipients, some of whom are 
expressly named, were still alive! 

Thirdly, Baur's criticiem altogether fails 
in its examination of the internal evi- 


/ dence, Whether it arose from natural 
' disposition, or the influence of the Hege- 


lian philosophy, or the defects of his 
seminary training, he had no apprecia- 
tion of the less prominent, but yet all- 
important minutie of real life, that 
could not be learned from books. And 
yet, without taking them into the ac- 
count, how much is lacking for a true 
estimate of these epistles? 

Fourthly, Baur could justly be expected 
to show that the arguments which he 
employed against the nine epistles that 
he rejected, are inapplicable to the four 
that he regarded genuine. But hereagain 
he fails. The external evidence for 
Philippians and Ephesians is stronger 
than that for Galatians and II Corin- 
thians, As to the inner proofs, Professor 
Zahn occupies several pages in the out- 
line of a youthful argument which he 
had prepared to prove, upon Baur’s 
premises, and with his weapons, that 
I Corinthians was not written by Paul. 

Nor has Baur been without reputation, 
as by Thiersch (1845) and Von Hofmann. 
There has also been a re-action among 
Baur’s adherents. Men, like Hilgenfeld, 
have acknowledged the genuineness of 
more than one epistle of Paul rejected by 
Baur. Ritschl broke completely with the 
entire historical construction of Baur. 

Recent attempts also have been made 
to fabricate a genuine Paul, from the 
traditional collection of his epistles. Ose 
of the most interesting is that of Hitzig 
(1870), whose distinction had been pre- 
viously achieved in Old Testament study. 
He held that the Agricola of Tacitus 
formed a model for the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians, and that the author of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was familiar with 
Josephus, A genuine Epistle of Paul to 
the Colossians was made the basis of a 
spurious Epistle to the Ephesians, which 
was then again elaborated into the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians in our canon! This 
hypothesis is now known by the name of 
Holtzman, simply because, without the 
least additional item, he spread Hitzig’s 
argument over eleven times the space of 
paper (1872). 

The Interpolation Hypothesis found 
its most thorough application in 1886, in 
the verisimilia of the two Dutch writers, 
Pierson and Naber. They assume that 
the basis of all of Paul’s epistles is a Jew- 
ish document, written in the interests of 
a Reformed Judaism, which, about the 
beginning of our era, renounced circum- 
cision and the entire ceremonial law. A 
Christian writer, ‘‘ Paul the Bishop,” to 
supplement his own poverty of thought, 
appropriated much of this document; 
and, after Christianizing it by many ad- 
ditions and amendments, used it in letters 
to various congregations. Everything 
great, heroic, aggressive in the epistles 
vomes from this Jewish document! Be- 
sides these ‘‘ Paul the Bishop” is repre- 
sented as having composed a few other 
epistles which are now lost, and when the 
stock of Jewish material was exhausted 
other epistles, as e. g., that of II Corin- 
thians, were fabricated! Thus, at a very 
early date—no later than they are or- 
dinarily believed to have been written— 
the epistles which we now possess orig- 
inated! 

All this, however, is proposed only as 
“probabilities.” No attempt is made to 
determine what has actually occurred . 





The Carthago delenda of the present 
day at which these critics strike is: 
** The first beginnings of the Gospel are 
given in the New Testament.” The 
true mode of carrying on such acon- 
troversy would be to show the improba- 
bility of the accepted position, in- 
stead of proposing counter-probabilities. 
In their view, the Apostle Paul of the 
epistles had no existence. Their com- 
poser’s name was, indeed, Paul, but not 
**Paul the Apostle” as he calls himself, 
but ‘* Paul the Bishop.” He addresses 
the various congregations as their founder, 
and these congregations received his 
words as tho all were true! Noris Paul 
of the Acts historical; the form of ‘ Paul 
the Bishop” being the model for the fancy 
sketch of Acts! 

But what is there to support these 
assumptions? Very little at best. We 
are assured that the epistles contain so 
much that is unintelligible and incon- 
sistent that they must be compilations, for 
example, of I Thess. ii, 15 sqg., where Paul 
writes that the Jews who had slain 
Christ, had forbidden him and his asso- 
ciates to preach the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. Jews, we are told, could never 
have taken such offense; for had they 
done so, it would have shown that they 
believed that the Gospel was a means of 
salvation. Hence itis a Reformed Jew- 
ish missionary who speaks here of the 
opposition encountered from the Pharisaic 
Jews! Are we to suppose, then, that the 
Pharisaic Jews regarded the Reformed 
Judaism, preached by their opponents, 
without circumcision, Sabbath and sacri- 
fices, assaving? Paul of Acts, as well as 
Paul of the Epistles, meets everywhere 
Jews who place hindrances in the way of 
the Gospel. According to many wit- 
nesses of the second and third centuries, 
the persecutions of Christians were gen- 
erally excited by Jews, from hatred to 
the new religion which supplanted Juda- 
ism, in the place where it had hitherto 
won proselytes, 

Negative critics in Germany, as well as 
Holland, turn their backs upon such crude 
speculations as these; but they should log- 
ically recognize in them only boider ap- 
plications of their own methods. They 
resemble each other in the rash conse- 
quences of their own lack of under- 
standing, in the depreciation of the testi- 
mony of the Ancient Church, and in the 
inability to explain how these corruptions 
and interpolations could have found en- 
trance at so early a period into churches 
which regarded them genuine epistles of 
their founders. They form the natural 
introduction to the last phase of criticism 
upon Sc. Paul’s epistles, which denies the 
genuineness of them all. Bruno Bauer 
made this suggestion in 1850, 1851, and 
again in 1876. As presented by him it 
commanded no respect, but was not des- 
tined to be forgotten. In the year of his 
death, A. D. Loman, a distinguished 
Dutch theologian, again advanced it in 
his ‘‘ Questiones Pauline,” and it re-ap- 
peared three years ago im a work on ‘* The 
Epistles to the Galatians,” by R. Steck, 
Professor at Berne, who represents all the 
epistles as having been fabricated about 
A.D, 120-140, in the order in which 
we have them in the New Testament. 
Professor Steck, who commands more 
respect than any of his school since 
F. C, Baur, risks his argument on the rule 
that allusions made by the Apostle to 
former statements, must refer to previous 
epistolary, and never to previous oral, 
declarations. The reference in II Corin- 
thians toa third visit of St, Paul toCor- 
inth,is explained by anallusion in Romans, 
which the writer, forgetting that it was 
not written to the Corinthians, counts as 
one of his visits. Professor Steck ‘presses 
against the genuineness of the epistles, the 
difficulty of understanding them, as well 
as the want of harmony among exegetes 
concerning the historical relations under 
which the epistles originated. Unfortu- 
nately for him, a genuine, critical spirit 
tinds here only a proof of their genuine- 
ness. Take any epistle, whose spuriousness 
is conceded, The Conditions in which the 
forger works require him to avoid ambi- 
guities, and to speak with clearness. He 
has no foundation of actual realities with 
which he may presume his reader to be 





familiar. Every writer of genuine letters 
presupposes much, and makes allusions 
which cannot be understood, except by 
one who understands the historical rela- 
tions. Professor Steck points to Gal. iv, 
13, where Paul writes: ‘‘ Ye know that 
through infirmity of the flesh, I preached 
the Gosp:l,” as containing a brachylogy 
which no one in the world, but Galatians, 
could understand. Precisely so. Paul 
did not think of professors of the nine- 
teenth century lecturing on his epistles 
but only of Galatians and Corinthians of 
the first century,who could be relied on to 
understand him. The circumstance that 
everywhere in these epistles a richness 
of manifold relations meets us, which we 
gather only laboriously and imperfectly 
from the words, is a proof that the 
epistle has arisen from real life, and 
belongs there, 

On the external evidence, Professor 
Steck makes similar blunders. He 
recalls Marcion’s’ revision of St, 
Paul’s epistles, in order to expur- 
gate the Jewish errors’ which 
he thought had entered. He dates the 
epistles, be it remembered, at from 120- 
140. Marcion’s revision was in 140. Yet 
Marcion believed that the corruptions 
were of such long standing that it was 
im possible to obtain an uncorrupted copy! 
The testimony of Polycarp is pushed 
aside with the remark that it belongs to 
the period after the middle of the second 
century, ‘‘since Polycarp died, February 
234, 155.” But Polycarp was nearly one 
hundred years old at his death. He was a 
good forty years old when the second cen- 
tury began, and had fifty years more to 
live before he so much as touched his feet 
in the last half of the second century to 
which Steck coolly passes him on, 

Bat what can be the motive for such 
critical methods and such incredible re- 
sults? It seems to be to cut loose from 
the Pauline doctrines of redemption and 
justification, which are the foundation of 
the older Protestantism, and to find, if 
possible, some different doctrines of grace 
and justification in the discourses of 
Jesus which may ever form the founda- 
tion of a new Protestantism. Yet this is 
nothing new. It is only an echo of the 
English Deism which expired a kundred 
years ago. 

From this summary it will be seen, we 
think, that Professor Zahn wields a sharp 
sword and with very great effect. 





A CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS 
AND PAINTINGS.* 


IN this companion volume to the musical 
referenee book from the same firm, much 
faithful compilation has entered that needs 
no hint in the preface. A special result has 
been achieved, however, rather than the 
general one a reviewer could anticipate; for 
one could wish that in this work, as in the 
case of its neighbor, the editors had avoided 
the use of the term “ cyclopedia,”’ and had 
resorted to some phrase like ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Paintings’’ This more dis- 
criminating title would have defined strict- 
ly enough the two important matters that 
are attacked with distinguished success, 
and to which, without any other sufficiently 
broad encyclopedic office, this work is re- 
stricted. A cyclopedia should contain not 
only the story of each work and worker in 
art, but also the full complement of special 
analytic, critical and authoritative arti- 
cles and definitions in all departments. 
The present Cyclopedia is a very large and 
carefully compiled dictionary as to exactly 
two topics io the fine arts. Consultation of 
the excellent bibliography it offers will be 
needed to supplement its utility to the stu- 
dent or critic. 

It is an extremely full dictionary as to 
the number of its biographical notices, the 
entire field of painting having been brought 
together into it with few significant omis- 
sions. Short, condensed, bristling with 
data and with terse, correct characteriza- 
tions as to style, the notices of the painters 
succeed each other. After the biographical 
résumé follows; a list of the artist’s works 
which, if not complete—occasionally by no 
means this—is judicious and often length- 
ened out to a degree approaching complete- 
ness. Witness the lists of Rembrandt’s, 
‘Rubens’s and Van Dyk’s pietures which fill 

*CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AXD PAINTINGS. 
Edited by JoHN DENISON CHAMPLAIN, Jr., Critical 
Editor, CHARLES C. PeRKLNS, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French Institute. With more than twe 
thousand illustrations. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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respectively many columns with individu- | cyclopedia of general and authoritative | pretty well supplied with incidents, but we 


alized canvases, dates and locations. (To 
this the standard engraviog or etching has 
frequently been added.) The antique paint- 
ings of Gréece, the Renaissance’s thousand 
and one artists and all the representative 
men in Europe and America are thus 
noticed,and for the amount of researcb and 
pains that this process has required there is 
no need of the hint the preface contains. 
The cosmopolitan inclusiveness shown is 
complete. 

In its second charge, the mention under a 
separate notice of all important pictures a 
large representation appears, altho any- 
thing like carrying this process out to the 
full, would be impracticable and upneces- 
sary. As to omissions or rejections, too, 
critical prejudice and bias would have 
plenty of wrargling. The editors have been 
judiciously conservative in making such 
indivi’ual mention of an artist’s best pic 
tures, as far as practicable, in English 
nomenclature, with, of course, speciai atten- 
tion to the Italian Renaissance and the 
great types of style and influence. A cross- 
reference system runs through the whole 
Cyclopedia, exceedingly well devised and 
managed, and specially useful here. Thus 
the so-called “Night Watch” of Kem- 
brandt will be named under “Sortie,” 
“Night Watch,” “Amsterdam Musket- 
eers”’ and *‘ Rembrandt ’’—the fullest de- 
scriptive matter, naturally, under the first 
word, the “ Nativity’’ of Corregio (of the 
Dresden Gallery),as ‘“‘Shepherds” ‘‘ Na- 
tivity’? and “La Notte,’’ and so on. In 
suadry subjects, especially the sacred ones, 
that have employed the brushes of the best 
masters, by common consent or circum- 
stances, exempla gratia the Cruacifixic n, 
the Assumption, aad the like, a consid- 
erable group of pictures is condensed for 
guick consultation, also with cross-refer- 
ences. 

But just here let us express our great 
dissent from oue determination the editors 
have adhered to in makiug up their book, 
that is immediately related to this necessa- 
ry cross-reference system in any art diction- 
ary—a decision on their part extraordina- 
rily foolish. That large—and we might 
write supremely important—group of 
painters, especially of the Italian Renai-- 
sance, knowao so long by their studio and 
supp »sititious names, this book recognizes 
by them and treats under them in prefer- 
ence to the legitimate names. Now, in 
view of a particular and most advisable 
movement in the other Jirection now in 
progress, sucha notion is a most blunder- 
ing one. The sooner Bigordi, Biagio, Bazzi, 
V-cellio, Sanzio, Baonarotti, Tisio, Barbar- 
eili, Reni, and Rioora, for example, assert 
their patronymics over their sobriquets, 
however endeared by usage, the better. Not 
to aid the process in a cyclopedic dictionary 
is a great pity. 

The Cyclopedia’s two offices, which 
nothing incidental relatively makes less im- 
portant or engrossing in its course,are thus 
defined. Theamateurand art student, who 
is seekisg facts, not criticism, ard a quick 
outline acquaintance with men and works 
can find nothing in English that will render 
him such generai and accurate help; and 
even the professional critic of the fine arts 
will make aconstant and grateful use of its 
facilities unless his memory be phenomenal. 
ln the majority of cases ready reference 
means brief information, and these things 
are complementary in this work. Itis to 
be added that many hundreds of outline 
drawings in woodcut, from pictures men- 
tioned in the text, are inserted through its 
pages, besides a great number of portraits 
(alsoin outline only) of artists; and auto- 
graphs and fac-simile signature marks in 
profusion. These last are the most signi- 
ticant of these embellishments; and tho a 
purpose of identification may be assisted by 
the first-mentioned illustrations they are 
quite dispensable, we are sure, and they 
have only the minimum of original artistic 
attractiveness as iliustrations—and the 
vignette portraits leave much to the im- 
agination, tasteor memory. The four etch- 
ed frontispieces, processed from pictures by 
Makart, Tadema, Bastien Le Page and 
George Inness, together with the 
large reproductions of the same ac- 
companying, are likely to gratify 
a popular taste rather than one that is sen- 
sitive to subjects for such a purpose. The 
publishers have accorded the Cyclopediu an 
eminently handsome and solid dress iu the 
way of fair pages, choice paper, clear and 
large typography, remarkably accura 
proof-reading, and altogether a beauty 0: 
the mechanics of book-makipg to mark it 
among finely made books. That such a 
large and practicable and complete hand- 
book—for such it is, practically—of two 
topics of consultation in painting may be 
followed yp soon by that great and true ep- 





scope, a genuine cyclopedia of the graphic 
arts, we devoutly hope. Such works as 
these, however complete in one or two 
points, cannot but serve as stop gaps till 
their great successor is begun. To it the 
title ‘‘ Cyclopedia” would be justly due, in 
every honorable and accurate use of the 
term; and if a group of original thinkers, 
special writers, authoritative collectors and 
representative teachers, be got together 
under proper editorship for the slow evolu- 
tion of such a book, a fortune would reward 
the firm that shall set it before the critical 
world. We hope such a thing will be begun 
soon. 


» 
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The Canadian Guide-Book: the Tourist’s 
and Sportsman’s Guide to Eastern Cana- 
da and Newfoundland. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Professor of English Literature in 
King’s College, Windsor, N.S. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50.) This Guide- 
Book covers much the same ground as 
Sweetser’s in the Ticknor Series, but is a 
different, and we should say indispensable, 
vade mecum to go with the tourist in the 
Dominion. One hardly kuows how much 
there is in it to contribute to his comfort and 
inteligentenjoyment until he has used it 
in triendly combination with Sweetser’s 
“Maritime Provinces,” through several 
weeks of actual travel. Both of these book® 
are excellent. Both present the indispen- 
sable mass of tourist statistics as to routes, 
hours to arrive and depart, connections, 
fares, hotels, costs, etc., with accuracy and 
in well-organized arrangement. Sweetzer 
follows the Baedeker plar. as nearly as po-- 
sible. Protessor Roberts gives his book a 
free scope and expands on the literary, bis- 
torical, esthetic and sporting side of the 
subject with an occasiopal excursion into 
the poetry or romance of Indian legend and 
life in the wild woods. He is himself a 
happy combination of all these interests, 
an enthusiastic canoeist and traveler, a 
keen sportsman, and withal a Professor of 
English Literature. His book is rich in en- 
thusiasms. In a quietly seductive way it calls 
on the tourist to leve the people, to enjoy the 
country, and to be happy himself while he 
himself is in it. In general arrangement 
and in its working up it is thrown into lit- 
erary form andis a pleasant book to read, 
and particularly interesting as an introduc- 
tion to the old French history and the con- 
nection of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick with colonial New England and with 
the Tories or Loyalists of the Revolutionary 
War. In several weeks of use we have 
found this one of the few Guides which is 
written up to date and can be relied on as to 
hotel charges, cabs, fares, distances, etc. 
Toa rapidiy developing country like the 
Dominion the latest Guide will have the ad 
vantage. Sweetser with all his merits is, 
in some instances, six or possibly even 
eight years behind in his ‘* Maritime Prov- 
inces.’’ The defects of Mr. Roberts’s book 
1s the want of an index, whichis only im- 
perfectly met by the full and well-arranged 
Table ef Contents. In fact the bouk is con- 
structed in a way which makesit a difficult 
one to index, and might be made more use- 
ful by some re-arrangement or reconstruc- 





‘tion with an eye to summary presentation 


and condensed forms which could be looked 
up conveniently in an index. The Guide is 
especially useful in the Maritime Provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, New 
foundiand, Prince Edward Island, and the 
St. Lawrence region. Sportsmen could 
hardly ask anything better. The Appen- 
dix gives the fish and game laws with lists 
of fishing waters and their lessees. 


An Old Chronicle of Leighton, by Sarah 
Selina Homer (New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co, $1.50), fills the measureof 
a good old fashioned English love-tale in 
which the course of courtship does not run 
smoothly, tho it comes at last to a pleasant 
end.———Bob; a Story for Boys, by Mar- 
garet Sidney (Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
$1 00), will find many eager readers. It is 
a bright, earnest, captivating story for the 
young, and its influence will be good.——— 
Paul’s Angel. By Mrs. 8. S. Robins. Illus- 
trated. (Boston: Bradley Woodruff $1 00.) 
The author of this bis of fiction for boys 
knows how to trim noble sentiment down 
to the comprehension and sympathy of the 
young. Her little story vividly sets forth 
the value of reputation based on good char. 
acter. 


Around Brontun, by Mra. Mary R. Bald- 
win (New York: Hunt & Eaton, $1 00), is 
one of those stories that remind us of feeble 
good people. . There is not much force in it, 
but its author meant well in writing it. 
From the National Temperence Society and 
Pablication House we have received <A fter- 
ward, by Mrs. S. M. I. Henry. It is a book 
of 568 pages of ever 300 words each, and it is 








have not yet found it interesting. How- 
ever, if, as some critics assume, itis the re- 
viewer’s duty to judge a work by the 
author’s aim, we certainly ought to pro- 
nounce this a good story; for her purpose 
has been to do good 


From Shadow to Sunlight, by the Mar- 
qu's of Lorne (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents), shows pretty clearly that a 
Mame cannot write a book. This little 
ttory is about such a piece of fiction as the 
average American girl can write six months 
after her school days are over. Itis not 
badly imagined, and it is told with a cer- 
tain airof simplicity that is rather pleasing; 
but it is crude and commonplace in the ex- 
treme. As a piece of art it amounts to 
nothing; as a political tract it has no spe- 
cial value. 


E. P. Robins bas translated Georges Oh- 
net’s novel, A Debt of Hatred, and the 
Cassell Publishing Co. has issued it as No. 
78 of their ‘‘Sunshine Series.”’ It is a very 
Frenchy French story by a master of fic- 
tion-making—but a master who is not very 
particular about what goes into his books 
so they are interesting, It is a sensational 
and not very clean story. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


VEKNON LEE has written a short story 
which wi!l run through two numbers of 
The Contemporary Review. 





--Mrs. Oliphant’s biography of Lau- 
rence Oliphant has passed into a fifth edi- 
tion in Kuglind, while Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr’s life of Browning is in its second. 


--Macmillan’s Magazine for July, con- 
tains one of the best papers on Laurence 
Oliphant we have seen. Another most in- 
teresting paper isone giving some of the 
unpublished letters of Charlotte Branté, 


..Scribner’s Magazine for August will 
be largely devoted to fiction. Robert Louis 
Stevenson avd Lloyd Osbourne will begin 
a pew serial, called *‘The Wrecker’; and 
there will be five short stories besides, in- 
cluding one by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
and one by Mr. T. R Sullivan. 


....-Mr. John Burroughs contributes to 
The Chautauquan for August an essay on 
‘The Spell of the Past,” avery readable 
paper with ailits author’s usual freshness 
and earnestness. Mr. Burroughs is one of 
the few men who may always be depended 
upon to write from conviction, rather than 
from the mere empty desire to write, or, 
worse still, from the beggarly need to turn 
a penny; and he is, therefore, one of the few 
who redeem our current literature from the 
inevitable curse of journalism and jowrnal- 
ese. There is also a literary paper by Mr. 
John Vance Cheney, and a study in Sociol- 
ogy by Miss Clare De Graffenried. 


..-{n the August number of The Cosmo- 
politan, Amélie Rives’s new novel, ‘*Accord- 
ing to St. Jobn,” is begun. It is somewhat 
too sensational and lacking in her usual 
power, so far as it goes. For the rest, this 
number is not a very striking one, tho sev- 
eral promising subjects are treated of. Pres- 
ident Gilman has a paper on Johns Hopkins 
University; and there is an article on The 
Woman’s Press Club of New York, illus- 
trated by some hideous woodcuts for which 
the distinguished journalists will hardly 
thank The Cosmopolitan. Toe ornamental 
head and tail pieces, too, such as those used 
in “Gambling in High L fe,’’ arein the most 
vulgar taste of half a century ago. The 
Cosmopolitan is enterprising aud well-to- 
do, but its art and poetry are sid exhibi- 
tions as arule. The departments conducted 
by Edward Everett Hall and Murat Hal- 
stead are always pithy aud gov |. 


..The Librarian of Congress has just is- 
sued two circulars for the benefit of tho-ze 
not yet acy aaiuted with the provisions of the 
New Copyright law. The first is to foreign 
authors and publishers, aud reminds them 
that ‘ the charge for record of title of each 
publication the reproduction of any one not 
a citizen or resident of the United States is 
one dollar, and fifty cents in addition for a 
copy of such record.” ‘The other is ad- 
dressed to domestic authors and publishers, 
informing them that “for an American 
citizen to secure copyright in Great Britian 
three conditions are necessary: First, the 
title should be entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
London; the fee for which is five shillinus 
sterling, and five shillings additional if a 
certified copy of entry is required. (2.) The 
work must be published in Great Britain, 
or in her dominions, simultaneously with 
its publication in the United S ates. (3.) 
Five copies of the publication are required, 
one for the British Museum, and four on 
demand of the Company of Stationers for 








four other libraries. Copyright in Canada 
is to be registered with the Minister of Agri- 
culture at Ottawa; fee $1 for registry and 
fifty cents for certificate, and the work to 
be published in Canada, and two copies 
deposited. The copyright may be secured 
iu France by a foreigner by depositing two 
copies of the publication at the Ministry of 
the Interior at Paris; no fee or entry of title 
required. To secure copyrightin Belgium 
a foreigner may register his work at the 
Department of Agriculture, lodustry, and 
Public Works at Brussels. In Switzerland, 
registry of title at the Department of Com- 
merce and [ndustry at Berne is optional, 
not obligatory; feetwofranes. If registered, 
a deposit of one copy is required. The 
Librarian of Congress cannot take charge 
of any copyright entries or arrapgements 
with other countries. 
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Chattancogs. A Romance of the American 
Civil War. By F A Mitchel. (Late U.S.A.) 
Ren. pp. 229. New York: American News 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ADOPTING AN ABAN- 
DONED FARM. 


By KATE SANBORN. The third volume in 
Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo. Half 
cloth, with specially designed cover, 50 
cents. 

Miss Sanborn is one of the brightest of the many 
bright women who are writing to-day in this country. 
In this book she tells the story of her own experience, 
re'ated with a freshness, vivacity, and good humor 
which will be sure to inerease the reader's interest in 
the subject so well fitted to midsummer reading. 


MAID MARIAN, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL, author of 
“Throckmorton” and ‘* Little Jarvis.’’ 
No. 77, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper. 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“*'larockmorton’ is a delightful bit of fiction. 

With keen penetration and remarkable wer of 

analysis the author combines a rure sense of humor.’ 

—Louisvitle Courier-Journal. 

“The pages of * Throckmorton’ are alive with pic- 
turesque sketches. {ts humor is never ‘orced, and its 


pathos is never overdone. It is a povei to linger 
over.”—The Critic. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rest Hvrmn and Tunes for Church Worsht 
A.S8. ‘pa RNES & C®., 751 Broudway, -Y¥ 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR AUGUST. 


Frem Peston to Recseen. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
Lu.D. Aterrible picture of the ravages of epi- 
oS +3 when pravers and saintly relics were relhed 
upon to check them. to the negiect of sanitation. 

The Value of Statistics. Hon, CARROLL D. 
WRIGHT. Tells how census returns should be 
used. and how they are sometimes made to give 
taise evidence. 

The Svelasion ot the. Woolen Manufacture 
(concluded). & N. ORTH. An account of the 
dvelug and anishing Lm and the commer- 
cial progress of the industry. Ililustrated. 








we ss HUXL + ANDTHE SWINE- MIRACLE, by 
ik. Gladstone; ILLUSTRATIONS OF AD- 
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. y . 4. Smith, M.D., 
GINSENG IN COMMEKC2, by J. J. Bell (illustrated); 
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ARTICLES. 


New Zealand. By Professor GEornGEe M. Grant. 
With 18 illustrations from photographs and 
from drawings by W. T. SMEDLEY and cthers, 


Whe Vigilaxtes of California, Idaho, and 
Montana. By Joun W. CLAMPITT. 


Glimpses of Western Architecture. Chi- 
cago, I, By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. With 
9 Ulustrations. 


Nihtlists in Paris. By J. H. Rosny. Illustrated 
by P. RENOUARD and A. LEPéRE. 


London—Plantagenet. J. Ecclesiastical. 
By WALTER BESANT. With 19 iJlustrations 
drawn by HARRY FENN, H. D. NICHOLS, and E. 
PENFIELD. 


What is Inheritance? By Dr. ANDREW WIL-_ 
SON. - 


Some American Riders. Fourth Paper. By 
Col. THEOD ne AyRrav'T DopGs, U.S.A, With 
5 full-page illustrations from paintings by FaEp- 
ER!C REMINGTON, 


Lord Byron’s Early School-Days. By Pro- 
fessor W. G. BLAIBIE. 


FICTION. 


Peter Ibbetaon. A Novel. Partlil. By GEorGe 
Du MAUKIEeR. With 14 Illustrations by the au- 
thor.—An Imperative Duty. A Novel. Part 
Il, By WILLIAM DEAN HOwW8sLIS.—Luck. A 
Story. By Mark TwaIn.—Zan Zoo. A Story. 
By GeorGe HEATH, 


POETRY. 


In the High Tower. By Juuia C. RK. Dorr.— 
The Wizard Harp. By KATE PUTNAM Os- 
G00D.— Answered, By NANNIE MaYo FiTz- 
HUCH. 


Editorial Departments, a8 usual, conducted by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIsM Dean How- 
EL'S, and CHARLES Dr DLEY WARNER. 


Sabscrip.ion Price, $4.00 a Year. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


New York City. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
BEKREKT ROOTH KING & RKO) M2 Rroadwav.N. ¥ 


SUNDAY-SCHO“L BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg. 
TIBBAL= BOOK CO., 26 Warren St., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:i:. 
Remineton’s County Seat Liat. Pittsburgh. New York 


Ne nowt DVERTISING,. 
agen, 3 30 © Cents, | 
a P ROWFI! 














tN. Vv 


Qarefully selec ted. and testefuliv 

Vi | EWS Yee ~ « views, #c.; 12 views, 

50c. tone Ri... filled Stamps 

taken.Send for descrip: iva listof views. EXCELSIOR 
VIEW «0., Bank Buileing, Color .do Spriugs. Colo. 


WANTED to sell 
AGENTS os wana Haend BOOKS. 


ted Circulars ’o American Pablishiag Co.. Hart- 
ford Cons. Roetor St Lonisar “tncinns 














MUSIC. 
Now READY! 4 





Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


— BY — 
IRA D.SANKEY. 
JAS. McGRANAHAN, GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
23: HYMNS. 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6Cents per Copy if ordered by Mall. 





The John Church (o, The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4.hSt,, C ncinpati. | 76 BE. 9h St.. New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. - 81 Randolph St, +» Chic. 180. 


The Sovereign Choir! 


A book of easy anthems. 7%.; $6.00 per doz. The 
fou th edition in eighteen months. Gives universal 
satisfaction. Returnable if not satisfactory, and 
woney refunded. 


— F. SUMMY, “ana importer, 


“174 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CH 
Se OS.s2 


Morand, be ay and Square. 


oderate Prices. 
To RENT, inet, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥. 


3.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publisbers. Cipeirnatt, 0. 


EDUCATION. 


-ABBOT ACADEMY, vouncTAnres. 


# The 634 yerrs opens on Thursday, September !0th, 
with superior acoommodations in its pee and im- 
Bares rulldings. vor a a 


iN ’ 




















pply to. W. 
aise” PHILENA 
‘ews. 





A°HLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Home Schoo! for Girls. Ten miles from Boston. 
MisS WHITTEMOKE, Principal. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE Cincinnati 


for Young L dies M: TH ONE MILLE, 





seers a of Miss 
rot wens 


BLAIR PRESBYTER'AL AGADEMY. 


John I. Blair teandation. neigh Latin, Greek, 
neh, German, Masic, Drawing, Pa'nt ‘Physrc- 
al Culture. Gees was’ ng for young la les. Large 
endowment. 
J.H BHUMAKER, Blairstow~, N. J. 








STON mm SITY 
SCHOOUAE I LAY Wi, 
0 Ash A) face Boston. 5 


For the higher 
BRADFORD A CADEMY & education of 
young women jut Ate A, s-ed for comfort 
anc health. Full cor chers Year com- 
yy vthe Prin 1291. ‘retreulare and admission applv 
E JOHNSON, »} Bepdtes ‘ord, 





Prin- ise A. 
iss Tre cn ALLEN, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten wiles from Philadelvhia Offers 
ae af and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin, Mathem*tics. Eng! sh. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Ola French, rir > German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old y —-% 
tory, Political Bolenee, Pnysies, Chemistry. Bio: 
and lectures on Priiosop -——-> with Br. 
Sargent’s appira'us complete. Fellowships (valu 

in Greek, English, Mathemat ~ = tory, an 

ology. For program, address as a 








New Yorks, Buffalo, 284 Detawere Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.— FORTY-FIRST 
er begins September Wh ar. Tee a- 





VAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora 
N,Y. For yey ye circular address 
» MCALPINE, A. M., Princtpal, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and advanced work. Certificate accept- 
ed by eee aon other colleges. Delsar A 
nastics, ept. 29h MISS NOKTH and 
MISS BARNES ‘Principals 1961 Madison 4 Ave., N. ¥ 


a PAYER ACK COLLFGE 


at and ¢ Girls, wil! open its #8th year 
* ot ith. For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. &, FLACK, A. M.. Pr Prest., Claverack. N, Y. 


DICKINSON _SEMINARY, 


LLIAMWPORT 
A ‘pereuatstamanen Olaeeicalt a Sclentific 
School for voth sexes. 15 teachers, Regular and 
elective courses, Dears conferred. Rare facili- 
tiesin Music, rt.and Modern Lapgu:ges. Ste>m 
heat; electric light; all modern appliences 6225.40 
aysall charges in a revular course for one vear. 
Jiecounts to preachers, teachers. and ' wo from same 
family. Year begins Sept.ist. ‘‘atalogue free. 
GRAY. D.D., President. 














iy TORE MILITARY ACADEMY. rest: 
Reve CRO WRIGuT a i. Preeioon 


SETTS—. 
oak Gkove a PU 





t 
Sait ond oe iar cern —e. 2 
Mies VRYLING W. BUFFU 4M. A.B., Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
ppemoves fo = from Chéstnut St, Phi'adeipnia, to 

mtz, the country seat of Jay KE, 
will begin its torty-sec_nd year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber # th. | or c'rculars, appy to PRINCIPAL®, Ogontz 
Schvol. Mont qomery County, Pa. 

Prin Principal Emerita, 
Mas FRARCES E. Bennett, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MI8s SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


an Ee Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Militery Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











A Special Circular of Bay is ready for dis- 


HE UNIV®RSITY OF neon rk. 
will sent on pppileation Se KESIDENT 
Da ID J. poian Rochester. N. Y. Tetm begias 
September 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NVYACK-ON-THE-H UDSON, é. Y. 


Ladies and Gentiemen. Regular and Special Courses. 
$250 per year. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 


ROSWELL HOME SCBOOL, 
Mobhegrn Lake, N.Y. ert - ob Nocation. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. |. Prinerpal 





Boys under twelve. 
Kinone-<s and training. 





New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR 


Instruction in all departments of bieher pedagogy 
fxeellent facil'ties for the study of methods aud 
systems. Students can he'p tnemse'ves by teaching 
Lectures daliyat4P™M and nturdaye. Fivecou ses 
Expenses low _ Scho a = Degrees Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of cedagogy. ‘lerm trom Oct. 


ay. 
a and information sent on application. 
JeROME ALLEN, PHD Dea 





GWICK INSTITO E, 

Great ant rington as erkshire Co 
ry select and limiteo sebool for young men and boys 
veperes for coliege or business. Pupils sre mem bers 
ae Principa)’s ipmily and receive personal cure 
and attention. Addze:s E.J. VanLennep, Principal. 





REW 1.4 D1 Fs’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
Hesitirale bomelike, thorough, provressive. Nius- 
trated circulay. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


IGLA“~’SPRFPARATORV*™ HOOL The 
i.) mistake in bring!re up boys begir sat eight. A 
pamphlet ($6 a year.) H. W. sIGLAR, Newburgh,N.Y 





EAST GREENWICH ACAD MY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. ©n Narrevanset' Ray. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowet. Twelve 
courses $20a year. Se tember Ist. For illustra ed 
c»talogue, write as ’. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of firs'-class collezes. Elec- 
tr c lights, steam heat and elevator. Astron:mical 
pam ged Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 
stu 
ELVIRA COLLEGE ©CHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Six specialists in musical facultv. Every facility 
for ork of highest grade. Over 100 stu‘ents 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Piest., Elmira, N. Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Saperh modern buildings. 
‘Twelve teachers. Six gracuating courses and pre- 

ratory For school year, Sept. Mth, $240 Bays 

ard. furnished room and all tuitions except mus ic, 
art, stenugrapby and typewriting. see illustrated 


catalogue. 
JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. N.Y. 


HOUSHTON SEMINARY 


continues to give Young Women unsurvassed advan- 
ages for caininw best preparation for c»llece and 
for social life. ~anitation perfect. Send for refer- 
ences $3ist year. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the state. 
Aduress Presicent EDWARD A TANNER, D.D. 

















eee Sto Ar T V.O. A. TRAINING 
School, Springfield, Mags , trains men for the 
General Secrets *ysh'p and Physical Directorshio of 
Associations. tor catalog address Oliver C.Morse,Sec 


IVY HALL whoa. 


Home and Collene preparatory iy for Young 
es. Estanlished 18F 
Mrs. J. ALLEN NaxWeLt. Principal. Bridgeton, N. Sb. 


LAKE EP IE SEMINARY, Paineevil ec. ©. 
Builoings erlarged; increased oopcrtunities for the 
liberal and thorough e“ucation ef voung women. 

Thirty-third year ins september 16th. 1891. 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principal 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIE 


42d Veur. Cotteze Preparation. C'r ae by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughaeens'e, N. Y. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 

FOR @:RLs. | CURVELAND, O nio 
Re opens Sevtember ye : 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Si Snith me Vasear. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF capers EBEN Tot TOURIER. 
, recto 


Piano, ‘Organ, olin, Voice, Ete. 


iystematic courses in class and private lessons. 
Tone" $10 to $30 for 20 class. feet.” Many free 

















» R Eloca- 
tion, Oratory and ‘Dramatic. Actions Fine 


Langu: and 
2 nent runing. OOMEOR 
Ores me. RTABLE Hi HOME 
Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 189l. 
FRANK W. HALE, Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, NY. (near Syracuse), 
Fastablished 18*9. 

A high grade family schorl. Location »baolutely 
health‘al, Mos’ c»mplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Ena‘neerin*.C assical, Commercial and Sperial, 
Framaretors & and Primary Depa partments urder svecial 
faculties nder the v‘sitation . the War Vepart- 
ment. Military under U.% Office 
Rt. Kev. F. D. Huntingtes, "s.7. D-. roe 5..B-» 

eu 
Address Le. Col. Wilitam Verbeek 
ap ‘riatendent, 





Sia UVENT> iN 1'UOK HEALTH, cap e'heir 
studies a Del Norte College, Colo., in t wonoer- 
fa ly restorative c imate of the San Luis Valley, anc 
permapeatiy r-gaio soot health. tnstruction ti or 
ough. Standsara hig 





MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
for the reception of 8 pups only. 
tudents prepared wr Vasear entrance by certificate. 

pens Wednesday, “ep 
Apply 23 academy St., Ucostheogete, N. Y. 





TEM ae E GROVE LADIE™’ SEVINARY, 
“aratoga =priuvs. N. V. Thirty seventh vear 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph D, Pres. 





PENN TLV ARIS, Benet 
‘HO: 0% ie.! eG hess L—Under Unitarian 
direction. No sectarian tests. All property fur- 
nished studeuts for the Christian a ~«elcomed 
ress 





Tuition tree. ETaRY. 
WELLS COLLEGE AUROMA. Ny 
bree Full Courses of beautiful and 


healthful. A reflued candies ny nok New Burd. 
ing with Modern Smprovesents. session beging 
peptemoer, 6th, i881. “ead for Ca a ie. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, B. . Prevident, 





WESLEYt*N ACADENV 
One of the best scaremic and classical schools in 


o ener? tuition. vith boa d. are year, begin ing 
t.2d. Sen for cateiogue 
G. M.NCERLE, Pron., Wilbraham, M Mass. 





E=-T WALNUT #TEEFT SEMINARY 

for Young |.adies. 25th Year. !s providee for 
givirge a superior ——- in Co legiate, Elect c 
_ Preparatory Depart’ ents; al-oin Musicand art, 
Mas. HENKIETIA RUTZ, 20 6 Walnut st., Philad 


WESTERN THEOL®GICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny. Pa. 
The term for "#9!-1892 opers Lg 4 . Sept. ith. 





Opening .ddress by Rev. Prof. H. a* ers, D.D. ~ 


for catalogues apply to Prof. T. H. ROBINSON, 


316 Ridge Ave.. Allegueny, Pa. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 


Fifty mile; southwest of Harrisburg. in famovs 
Cumbertau 1 Vativy. From Baltimore four ours,Phil- 
adelphia five, New York seven, Pitts urgh nine. Six 
trainsdaily.Boraer climate avoiding bleak nor‘ n.2530 
per yeur for board,room. etc , and all Coilege studies 








VALE B oiwrnivy, SCHOOL, 
With the privileges be University Cw’ to every 


Christian denomira See PROFessok ND IN- 

STRUCTORS: Timothy Dw: tiGeurge Fe Day. Samuel 

Harris, George o rinher. wis 0. stow. Edward 
‘ur . k U, ee. uel 


sept 24th 
te ror. GB WOE 
. Dean of the Faculty. aw Raven'c 





HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Permanent Income from the State. Ke Revenues, $1 


Twenty-five departments. Forty-three Professors and Assistan 


wuneatone ona and 


Classical 
technical courses. Ten Laboratories, Both sexes aljmitted. Turon free. Send f for catalogue, 





financial. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF N. Y. CITY. 


WE call special attention to the quar- 
terly reports of a large number of the 
National Banks doing business in this 
city, published in this issue of THE In- 
DEPENDENT, a summary of the more im- 
portant items being given herewith. The 
stocks of these banks are largely beld by 
investors throughout the country, and 
they will be glad to know—what the 
facts show—that no better or safer finan- 
cial institutions can be found anywhere, 
Read the figures: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ROwOUrees.. .--s.000eesereensinnes vay} 4 


Capital stock.. .......-.... Jeseis 
surolus........ arietedth an 1.800 ow 
Undivided profits. bao abwesidness 468,631 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A 
Resources... ........+.. Senbing 
Capital stock.......... ‘ 
Surplus........+-- 
Undivided profits... 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 








ELL. 33.5 nc dots cate-daeude 
Capital stock.. 
Sarplas........... ‘ 

Undivided profits. . eee insaanens-s 117,509 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
NIE 5 aco 001 ks thcod -seokeed $8,379.520 
Ee ee ‘a 450,000 
ST aie idnek Naten otdae eeennls 700.000 
Undivided SE casediucesostas 114,536 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PIN, <000b046ede0neebeeeen06 $7 679.478 
ey A ey roe bee 1.000 000 
Crees «i vxcinced nites Chbaeweve 200 000 
Undivided profits PORES PERO 92,950 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Rs 05 6s etl nis keto cde etidanl . $1 621.587 
ES Oa aidacee 250.000 
 naK0dsidhoswnebendsedbaie 50.000 
Undivided profits........... nese 86,958 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
POSORTTER. « ciccccccccncs Ae es jaglhys . $2.857:858 
peared Mn Vcstisccevecosca san 150 Ov0 
WI os 0 Fe Ro cd ier thndes es 35.000 
Undivided NGG cies ncsapesteving 262,831 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
GO Biased pain ciibintetee $27 680 114 
0 ET ee 3.200 000 
RIN Ga vnduddes tn ctnevinohawie 1,430,000 
Un ivided profits ba ceecdvlen coutneeh 213,129 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
NE 5 1b Ss iie ncaknchamen® .-.. $5 365 188 
Ce Ns cd avercesscccasiese - 200.000 
a Rind 6 iC gs VcKa vee weaves 350 000 

odivided profits............ é 20 445 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANE, 
nite soi FS. Se YN 
Capital stock. . : 

Saati bi sintinctd smensieonbennel 





Undivided profits... 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


habheeCeMe cesses $4,845.862 

Capital PE eee ee 500,000 
od pire Nedeats en Pecvecbecentondme 100,000 
ivided profits. sven otea’ = aaanae 193,443 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


GI ins vcnctitese ss cine «ee» $4,715 306 
Capt Sc thi-<p>aantinssenit ea 600.000 
I atin lns he neh an 6s hn cle a bene 400,000 
Un vided SE ak<cihacs canteen 174 445 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
PEN ci cacctcccsdyseccetacade $5 831.561 
Capital stock. - bi takes 4hepenneell 300 000 
BONE, ic cacceeee 40 hee cen gukenst 346 253 
Undivided profits. ............... 41 82 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
Resources..... A sam ape Se anne ee +12.138,910 
Capital stock... 0... .ccccccsccece 1.000 J00 
SR aks ickadecdst-es os encwleghts 850.000 
Undivided protits................ 117,489 
aeieat EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Caviel spb ind Rai S0deae 35 565,588 
Capital st Sct bs: neackanune see 600 000 
SE annicatinsa de catiéae va os eee 45,000 
Undivided profits. bi icedscaetgeee » 96,297 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Resources... ......... ecccccccees $16 045 365 
haa bibbabee ‘ij digpice venewa!’ 5 ee 
TRIES .... - comrccgocnen vce patie 500 000 
Uno vided profits. etary EE ES 462 332 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS' BANE. 
PGND, 0 ocicsactekerecectc coceee $9.5616,621 
Perera 600,000 
PE. ivdvctbves Meeepes veel 4 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 44,856 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANR 

DIOURESEGR. . svete avons cnnneeensese $4,516. 839 
OE FD LOS 600.000 
Ca nsncah><asetee00sc00b tote 120 000 


Undiviaed profits.. 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources........... $esecpathebws $4,121 651 
—— GUO cic csecestcenae 200,000 
bet obs sdeewatistes 40,000 
VV Tadivided | profits. iad taieh tenlomainea ls . 532 957 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 
urces....... 
p pare stock. . 
Undivided profits... 


SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANE. 
Resources ..........0seeeceeecees $2 906 282 
Capital stock....... ped. obateavhet nar 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
BA ey OY se» 8B 844 541 
Capital stock.............- seinen 1,000,000 
SUP DOOD 65 des Kisoeicihoscteyedsrs 25.000 
ndivided profits.......:...... cae 8.799 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
ietiaese eeeesecescecess $8,088.567 
Capita! stock.......... 750 000 
Mncéccnadcces cacccssebebece ay J 
Undivided profits....... ......... 29, 
eee NATIONAL BANK. 
bageerasceee cs eseceeees $15,280 800 
Capt ral nl stock Net Veasvucodinteoasd - 8,500,000 
Save be.coscss: deccssee- ces 3 56 112 
ee i gests shies a nineliaiaben geen 240,668 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE outside public continues to give 
Wall Street a wide berth, ignoring the 
many concededly favorable conditions 
for the coming season’s railway traffic ; 
and the dullness of the past week has ap- 
proached the remarkable record of the 
summer season of 1877. The events of 
the week were iv the main of an unfavor- 
able nature, but until the last two days 
they had little actual effect upon prices. 
Then the professional traders, who have 
been goaded to a point where ttey will 
welcome any developments capable of 
breaking the speculative deadlock, sold 
with sufficient freedom to cause moder- 
ate animation. The crop reports from 
both West and South ere highly favor- 
able, and grain is being exported in con- 
siderable quantities. Tne removal of the 
French embargo upon American pork is 
expected to stimulate the shipments of 
hog products. The more liberal export 
movement of our produce has caused 
larger offerings of spot commercial bills 
of exchange, as we predicted last week. 
Hence rates for sterling are materially 
lower, and bankers anticipate a furtber 
decline as the season advances, and as re- 
ceipts of export grain here increase. A 
feature of the week in the exchange mar- 
ket has been the free offerings of bank- 
ers’ sixty day bills. This is explained by 
the heavy offerings recently of commer- 
cial bills for August delivery. Bankers 
are anticipating their delivery by sales of 
their own long bills. Continental ex- 
change has been relatively much firmer 
than sterling. As the above conditions 
were pretty well uuderstood, the engage- 
ment of $300,000 gold for shipment to 
Germany waa given comparatively little 
attention, It is now believed that there 
may be small additional shipments of 
specie as the result of fresh embarrass- 
ment in London growing out of the Ar- 
gentine complications. Tbe latter is in 
connection with the English Bank of the 
River Plate, which has been obliged to 
close its doors, but the institution named 
should not be confounded with the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, a much larger 
concern, The failed bank bas a capita! 
of 75,000 shares of 20 pounds, 10 pounds 
per share having been paid in. It paid a 
dividend as recently as June 10h, Its 
last report showed capital £750 000, re 
serve fund in British Consols £350,000, 
deposits £7.092.471, and bills p-yavle 
£2 396,180. Ics gross profits for the 
past year after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts were put down at £265 .- 
917. The concern has issued notice of 
its liquidation, in which it is stated that 
the suspension was made necessary by 
the inability to realize upon holdings of 
Argentine securities. In the railway 
world little has occurred that is of suf- 
ficient importance to influence stock 
prices. The most impurtant develop- 
ment was the reduction in the rate of 
lilinois Central’s semi annual dividend 
from 8 per cent. to 2 per cent., making 
5 per cent, paid forthe year. This action 
of the Board was not reflected in a de- 
cline in the stock, as the road is so sit- 
uated that it can easily recoup its losses 
in a largecrop movement. The direct- 
ors also acticipate great benefit from the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. Prices of 
stocks close about one point lower for the 
week, with a few exceptional declines of 
from two to five points in the specialties. 
+ 

The quarterly meeting of the Western 
Traffic Association was held in this city, 
all of its members being represented. In 
spite of rumors circulated speaking of a 
lack of harmony, the session is believed 
to have been a quiet and satisfactory 
One. The officigls who attended would 
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have it understood that the association 
is by no means a dead Jetter, but that it 
is accomplishirg a great deal of good 
and will be maintained at all bazards. 
The Gould Huntington plan for the es 
tablisbment of joint treffic agencies at 
competitive points, which, it would 
seem, must be adopted sooner or later, 
tho perbaps in a modified form, was 
taken up and discussed at length, It 
was finally laid over without action until 
the October meeting of the association, 
some interests being yet unwilling to 
give it their unqualified approval. The 
statement that ill feeling was d+ veloped 
in connection with it, however, is de- 
clared to be inaccurate. 





The demand for coal is very light, and 
the trade seems to bave drifted into a 
rather critical condition. The difficulty 
is that the companies will not confine 
themselves to the agreed allotment. The 
rrodvuction for the month of June was 
8,780 242 tons, an increase of 334 679 tons 
ever the previous year. For the first half 
of the year the production has been 17,- 
965.093 tons, an increase of no less than 
2 599 #40 tons. Prices are being shaded 
freely, actual prices being 10 to 50 cents 
per ton below the circular as it now 
stands after two nominal advances this 
year. H>w well the companies have ful- 
filled their agreement to curtail produc- 
tion is shown by the following table : 





Montb. Production. Allotment. 
PONT inc tkincivvctistcnctad 3.138.961 2,500,C00 
February............+.-++++ 2.377.201 2,000.000 
and das ocacnedaresion 2.515.459 2,000,000 
Mecenccecsdenetaaene 40 2.813 69% 2 000 000 
BN socdsdne cnckieness tanelas 3.399 584 ©. 2,500,000 
PB nsk. . scdteeneosneeea 8780242 8250 000 
Total.. «oe .. 17,965,090 14.250,000 


The excess sot ‘produc tion over the allot 
ment is thus shown to have been nearly 
27 per cent. Comparisons of stocks at 
tidewater are not now of much value, 
since the companies have large storage 
plants for coal in the interior, which are 
not covered by the tidewater statemeuts. 
The Lackawanna has been charged, with- 
in a few days, with selling coal at the 
May circular prices, but such irregulari- 
ties, if they did occur, have been stopped, 

For the fiest time this year we have a 
poor compariron of aggregate montbly 
net earnings, but the decrease is largely 
due to the large gain a year ago. One 
hundred and thirty-one roads ‘have fur- 
pished reports of net earnings for May, 
the ageregate returns being $16,783,884, 
a Gecrease of $606,782 compared with 
May, 1890. For the five months since 
January, however, the gain reaches 
$2,278,336. For the month of May the 
Union Pacific reports the most important 
loss, the amount being $300,741. Next 
comes the Pennsylvania proper, with 
$164,565 decrease. O her important 
Inoses were $148 235 on the Grand Trunk, 
$182,886 on the Southern Pacific, $98,227 
onthe Big Four, $90,597 on the Denver 
and Rio Grande, and $89,530 on the 
Erlanger system. Toe gains in net earn- 
ings were made by the Northwestern, 
coal, Eastern and Mexican roads, 


The loan market during the past week 
has been somewhat irregular in the de- 
partment for time loans, but call loaning 
rates were very easy throughout. It 
hardly pays for clerical work to loan 
money on call at under 2 per cent., but a 
very large proportion of the business 
transacted since our last report bas been 
at 14 and 2 per cent., with little or noth- 
ing doing at above 2} percent. Ezrly in 
the week time Joans were in demand for 
renewal of contracts maturing on the 
15tb, but later funds were very freely 
offered, Current rates at the close were 
84@4 per cent. for sixty days; 44 per cent. 
for ninety days to four months, and 5@6 
per cent., according to collateral for 
longer terms. Lerders bave been particu- 
lar about the collateral accepted, as the 
offerings of active cheap stocks in loans 
were unusually large. This may be 
because large blocks of such stocks have 
been freed by the closing of sterling loans 
made several months ago. Commercial 
peper is in decidedly better supply, but 
the city banks are not buying it. The 
sales are almost entirely to country insti- 
tutions. Rates are on the same basis as 





for two months past, but are very firm. 
The receipts of currency at leading West- 
ern points are light, and the miscellane- 
ous demand for accommodation is im- 
proving. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 18th, 1891: 


Lae SN ee 19034 
tte A te’ Ex geeccee i 344 
rome. Brook iyn... 
North America. 
ere 





Empire BEET ccccecnccerce 
import’s & Traders. bem 





The following is a comnoarison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 18. Juiy li. Differences. 
LOans........... $302,479,000 $392,00.,500 Inc. #475,500 
Specie. ........+ 67,599 800 = 65,353 400 =Inc. 2.266.400 
Legal tenders 53,092,600 = 4u,07,900 Inc. 3,185 10 
Deposits........ 408.610,900 402 795.500 Inc. 4,010,400 
Circulation..... 3,782,300 3,6.0,500 Inc. 61,00 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


SpPecie........000 $67,599,300 $45,323.400 Inc. $2,266,400 
Legal tenders... 53,092,600 49,907,500 Inc. 3,155,100 


fotal reserve... $ 120,692,400 $115.: 24,900 Inc. $5,451,500 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 102,202,725 100,698,875 Inc. 1,503,850 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 


quirements..... 18,489,675 14,542,125 Inc. 3,947,650 





UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Bid. Asked. 
#368, 1891. Registered... .......ccescccceeees Wes Sis 
568. 1891, COUPON ne -rsesce. cenccccsecerecs LUG bes 
dg, 1907, Registered..............ceeeeeees « lig 756 
Fite Se Mesctnns cocccescocecesce cocces 11744 ile 
CUTTONCY 66. 18WS......cccccceeee ceveeeeee 0 eee 
Currency 66, 1806 ..........cececseeeesceeees 112 
CTO By BB i dicicccin e ccivvcncocsvccsccoves lade 
Currency 66, 18B........ cece cccceecsseeeses lig 
CEBTEMEG GB, TTB... ccccccccccccsccsece cos 20 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The par of sterling «xchange is 4.86.6. 

The market for sterlng was ticmer 
and the posted ra es were advanced to 
4.844 @ 4.874. Toe rates for ac ual busi 
ness were as follovs: Sixty dvs 4,.833@ 
4,84; demand, 4.863; cubits 487}. VUom- 
mercial bills were 4.824@4.823. Toe sup- 
ply of biils was smati, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. Reports from thirty-eight counties 
in K.nsas show that in June farm mort- 
gages for $784.352, were pid off and new 
ones were fiied for $473,674. 


....The well-known and long estab- 
lished iron firm of Nimick & Co., of 
Pitt-burgb, has found it necessary to go 
into liquidation. The assets are stated to 
be double the liabilities. 


.-The total visible supply of cotton 
on hand on the 17:.h of July amounted to 
3,093,842 bales as against 1 389,007 bales a 
year azo. The price now 1s avout thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. less than a 
year ago. 


..Tre Secretary of the Treasury last 
week issued a call on forty-two of the 
National bank d-positaries calling alto- 
gether for nearly $4,000 000. The amount 
remaining in the b»nos of the National 
banks is about $15,000,000, and it 1s not 
expected that it wili be further reduced, 


..Tne 8S. R. Howell Lumber Com- 
pany of Atchison, Kin., O aahs, Neb., 
and, Chicago, Iil., failed last week. Toe 
assets of all the concerns are placed at 
$3,000,000. No estimate of the total 
liabuities bas been made, but it is ex- 
pected that the amount will be veiy 
much in excess of the assets. 


----It is not often that a gas company 
fails, it being generally supposed that 
their profits are large and their affairs 
prosperous ; but recently the Metropolitan 
Gas Company of Elizabeth, N. J., went 
into bankruptcy and a receiver was ap 
pointed. This was a case of an attemp 
to introduce asecond gas company where 
ene already covered the field. 


..--The English Bank of the River 
Plate (Limited) of London suspended 
payment last week owing to the impossi- 
bility of its debts in the Argen- 
tine Republic. The capital of the Bank 
paid in is $8 750.000. It has areserve of 
$2,100,000,and during the past three years 
has paid a yearly dividend of ten per 
cent. - 





. -Reports frequently come to us from 
the Wes: of the organizition of strange 
financial institutions, but it is seldom that 
we hear oftheir wat: riclizine. The latest 
ia that a veral rich men in Kansas City, 
Mo.. have orean'zed a company for the 
purpose of supolvire cold air to the city 
through conduits. The scheme is to fur- 
nish fresh air to anv part of the city and 
remove imoure air ata very lowcost a 
equere foot. 


....The exverts annointed to investi- 
gate the accounts of John Bird:ley, late 
City Treasurer of Philadelphia, have 
med* a d-tailed report to the Mavor in 
which they ear thar the tetal deficiency 
inclndiv-g the amount received for inter- 
est from various harks, individuals and 
coroe-ratiors, tovether with dividends on 
stocks 9nd securities in which he inverted 
cipal vublic monty, amounts to $778,- 


. It is interesting to note that the net 
prefi 8 for the secon4 half of the first year 
of the exis*ence of the H. B Glafl n Com- 
panv amounted to $354 661 73. The prof- 

‘te for the firet half of the vear were 
$500.497.59, making the total net vrofits 
for the twelve morths $855 159.82. In- 
terest has heen decl*red on the first and 
second preferred stock. and a dividend 
op the common stock at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, 


..A dispatch from Paris of the 18th 
inst, states that the’Chamber of Deputies 
has removed the prohibition on the im- 
portation of American pork and has made 
the rate of duty at twenty frances for each 
tro hundred pounds, The duty on the 
importation of grain has been reduced 
from five frenes to three frances, This 
went into operation on the 10th of July 
and was done m-inly because France 
needs about eighty million bushels of 
Ameri*an corn owing to her short crops. 


.. The Trow Citv Directory Company 
and the Trow Printing and Bookbinding 
Comperv have been organized under the 
lawe of New Jereev asthe Trow Direc- 
tory, Prin'ingand Bookbinding Comnanv, 
and su'serintions are acked for $750 000 
eight per cont, cumulative preferred 
stock and 250 000 common stcck at par, 
The sutser:ption list will clo-e on Tburs- 
aav at 3P.M. The ind‘cations are that 
this steck will he largely over sub- 
scribed for. Tne prefi's of the old con- 
cern: have been on an everage $132.282,- 
26 vearly for the past fice vears The 
profits for 1890 were $143,736.71, which is 
equivalent o eig't per cent, upon the pre- 
ferred atock and 11.16 per cent. upon the 
common stock, R fersnee is made to 
the ad vertigement in our financial adver- 
tising cclun ns, 

.. We helieve the oldest seven presi- 
dents and c: shiers of New York banks, in 
noint of service, are the following: Mr. 
F, A, Palmer Naticre! Broadway Bank, 
presid n*, Au: ust, 1849; Mr. D. B. Hal- 
stead Nw York Narwonal Exchange 
Rank, cashier, May, 1851, president, July, 
1870; Mr. G orge S. Coe, American Ex- 
change N:»tionel Benk, cashier, 1855, 
president, 1860; Mr. George G. Wi'li ms, 
Chemico! Nit-onal Bat k, cashier. D cem- 
ber, 1855, presicent, January, 1878: Mr. 
F. D T+vpen, Gallatin Nationa! Bank, 
cashier, Octoher, 1857, presivent, Augurt, 
1868; Mr. J. D. Verwiive. M-rehants’ Na. 
tunal Bank, c: bier F-bruary, 1858, 
president, J lv. 1868; Mr. R bert Bayles, 
Market avd Falten National Bank, cash- 
ier. November, 1861. president, Novem- 
ber, 1863, 

DIVIDENDS, 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five p rcen’., p veble on demand. 

The Pacific Fre Insurance Company 
has declared a semi anonal dividend of 
five per cert,, pavable on demand, 

The Stendard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a divitend of three and a 
balf per cent., payable on demand, 








Letters Investment 
oO S it = 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 19 WALL STREET, NY. 





ott Lake ‘ity U-abh, Real Ketanteand Mines 
Salt Lake City offers the best opportunity for prof- 
itabie investments of any city in the West. Desir- 
a le Acreage suitable for platting. Choice build- 
ing los and residences at all prices. Gold and 
diver Mining prope ties for sale Loans secured by 
firat-cl»ss ~e.1i Estate interest 8 to 10 per cen. net, 
Corfe+pondence solicited Printed information on 
suqilontion Retprsoows Bins ag wr mber Salt 
hamber of Com WATTS, No. 9 

West 2d South S'reet, malt Take’ City, Utah. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


We have a pian for the investment of money In 
large or smal! sums that will commend itself to all 
rea safe investment with good profits. 
Th name ont stability of Portland, Greaen, 
w'tl euaraptee tT be in making an investment her 
4a ee De A 1 be sone upon at application, with, fant 
details and 


T. A. Woop > REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 16 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITI£S LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJEOT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than alinost any other 
class of investments, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


, HAVE a few "shares of avery valuable stock 
which | am compelied to dispose of. Ade ress 5E- 
CURITY, University Club, New York. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000, 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres'’t. 
J. = OLDHAM, Cashier. 
. KR, BUDDY, Ass’t, 








TEXAS. 


Cashier. 


“THE SU RVIVAL OF THE - FITTEST. 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST co., 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
S. W. PLERCEH, President, 


offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Capital Stock. paying 8 per 
cent., can be bad at $l0u pershare. Examined and 
admitted to New York by the State Banking Depart- 


ment. Write for turther bey i ition toCompany,or 
1. § MOT, & CO.. Eastern Ausnte, 
47 and 59 William street. New ork. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this greatdistrict. Wec»n loan your money 
here on farm or city property wi h the otmost safety 
at 4 per cent. net. end furnish you with the bighest 
references as to our inteerity and bu-iness methods. 
We invite corespondepce, and will gladly furnish 
full pepcaniase. 

1] laud values throughout Texas are increasing 


steadily. 
FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas Nationa! Bank Bag., Dallas, Tex. 








BARING, MAGOUN & CO, 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorne sys of 
BARING SROFRERS & CO., Lowrep, 
LONDON, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 


curities worth double the amount loaned thereon 
Correspondence solicited. 
Ss CITY LOANS. 
e ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We bave never handied farm loans, On 
PF hand tor sale, $500 00 to $10,000 00 loans on city 
property. Interest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 


A for our regular list. 


u | The Standard Investment Co, 


an. | OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CaPeGad ... 2.5.0-ccevce ° $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company are recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messra."Hiram Dewing & Son. New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Oo., New York City 
Geo. G. Williams, & _ of the Chemical Nationa 

Bank,-New York 
F. D. Cray. Eayq., of tbe National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, Chi » Il. 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Also the Savings Banks and lavestors throuxghor t 
the East. Correspondence Solicit 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

4.A.COFFIN, 
i Pe] 
DEN VER 

EAL ESTATE Land within five wiles from 
the cevter of Penver is 
cheaper than land the seme distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who ha purchased Keal Estate of us 


during the past five yeurs has made a profitavle in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 


Raa fllsiormation farechesupsn 1 QQ) 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
; ENVER, COL. 

VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 





Treasurer. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Messrs. John H. Davis & Co., New York; 
V. White & Co., New York; 


Connor & Co., New York, 


Are authorized to offer the securities mentioned below. 





Trow Directory, Printing & Bookbinding Co., 


Subscription for 
$750,000 8 Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$250,000 General (Common) Stock, 


AT PAR, SHARES $100 EACH. 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL OPEN TUESDAY, JULY 2ist, AT 10 A. M., 
AND CLOSE ON OR BEFORE THURSDAY, JULY 23¢, AT 3 P.M. 


This company is organized under the laws of New 
Jersey, with a capital of $1,500.00, in shares of $100 
evcb, consisting of $700,090 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, and $750,000 general (common) stock, 
to take over and carry on the business. ESTABLISH- 
ED IN 1786, of the TROW CITY DIRECTORY COM- 
PANY, and that, ESTA BLISHED IN 1826, o¢ 
TROW’S PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COM- 
PANY. heretofore two separate corporations. 

The former managers continue with the new com- 
pany, and, with their associates, retain $500.000 of the 
common stock. 

All shares issued will be fall pald stock. 
Mtuck-holders wi I bave no personal liabil- 
ity. 

There will be no mortgage upon any of the 
property of the company 

The company begins basivess without any 
debt or liability whatever. 

The by-'aws provide that no bond or mort- 
gagecan be created without the convent of 
ninety per cent. of the preferred stockhold- 
ers, alsothbat this provision cannot be al- 
tered except by the like affirmative vote. 

The Preterred Stock will be entutled, from and 
after July 1ith, 1891, to cumulative preferential divi- 
detds of EIGHT PER CENT. VER ANNUM, pay- 
able out of the earnings of the corporation, before 
apy payment is made upon the General Stock, Io 
case of the non-payment of the Preferred Stock 
Divide.d. it will remain, until paid, a charge against 
the net earpings of the Company, prior to all rights 
of the General Stock. The Preferred Stock wil: also 
be eotiiled to rank against tbe property and assets 
of the Company in preference to the General Stock, 

The Geveral Stock will be entitled to the surplus 
earnings when declared 1n dividends, after eight per 
cent. per annum upon the Preferred Stock shall have 
been paid. 

Dividends on the Preferred Stock will be payable 
quarterly. 

Dividends on the General (Common) Stock will be 
declared and paid at the end of each fiscal year, and 
may be p id more often provided the full dividend 
for the current year upon the preferred shares sball 
be first set apart, 

DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT W. SMITH, Presi’ ent, New York: 

EDWARD LANGE, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
New York, 

FRANCIS B. THURBER, Presideut Thurber, Why- 
land Co , New York; 

ALFRED C. CHENEY, Presideat Garfield National 
Bank, New York; 

ROBRBRT J. DEAN, of R. J. Dean & Co., 
New York; 

FRANKLIN W. HOPKINS, of 8S. V. White & Co., 
Bankers, New York; 

WILLIAM H. BATES, Superin*endent Trow City 
Directory, New York. 


Bankers, 


Application will be made to list the securities of 
this Company upun the New York Stock Exchange. 
EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT OF THE 

VENDORS. 

The business of the TROW CITY DIRECTORY 
COMPANY, now carried on in its bu'iding corner of 
University Place and Eighth Street, was established 
in 1786, one hundred and five years ago. 

It has published the New York City Directory an- 
bually ever since, with a continuous profit. 

The business of TROW’S PRINTING AND BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY was established in the year 
18%, and its capacity asa priuting and bookbirding 
establis)ment is the largest, and its plant one of 
the most perfect in the United States. 

The property conveyed tothe TROW DIRECTORY 
PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY is de- 
scribed in the | prospectus, to which reference is ta? 








vited for the details of its description and value. It 
embraces the real estate, Nos. 205, 207, 209,211 and 
213 East 12th Street, New York, the leasehold prop- 
erty at University Place and &th Street, and the 
presses, type, machinery, tools, fixtures, and other 
plant of both the old companies. This property, 
together ith the working capital, which the ven- 
dors undertake to contribute, is valued at $1,432,- 
749.35. 

The books and accounts of beth the retiring com- 
pauies have been examined by the well-known pub- 
lic accountants, Messrs. YALDEN, BROOKS & 
DONNELLY, who certify as follows. viz,: 

No; 11 Pine St., New York, Mageh 27th, 18¥1. 

We have examined the books and ac- 

counts of TROW’S PRINTING 

AND BOOK - BINDING COM. 

PANY for the period of five years 

encing Dec. 21st, 1890, and also for 

the same period the accounts of 

the TROW CITY DIRECTORY 

COMPANY, and we find the net 

profits of the two concerns, atter 

providing for the cost of all ma 

terials, labor,wages, and expenses. 

and cost of renewais and repairs 

to plant and machinery, to be....8661,411.30 
Or an average of $13:2.28'2.:26 yearly. 
The profits for the year 1890 amouuted 


, inc cnncendnvensenétentebensénidpetaaiall $143,736.71 
(Signed) 


YALDEN, BROOKS & DUNNELLY. 

THE RESULT LAST STATED IS EQUIV- 
ALENT TOS PER CENT. UPON THE PRE- 
FEKKED STUCK AND 11.16 PER CENT. 
UPON THE COMMON STUCK. 

7-500 shures of 8 per cent. camulative pre- 
ferred stock. and 2.500 shares of general 
(common) stock of this cempany are new 
offered for public subscription at par. 

Subscriptions will be payable as follows: 

10 percent on application. 

30 per cent, on allotment, 


33 Bez cont. 2 32 Daye After allotment, 
The subscription lists will be opened at 
10 o’clock A.M,. on Tuesday, July 21st, 
and wilfctose at or betore 3 o’clock P.M. 
on thursday, July 23d, 1591, athe offices 
of Messrs, JOHN H, DAVIS & CO, 10 Wail 
St., New York; 8S V. WHITE & C,. 36 
Wall &St., N.w York, and 4 sherman 
st., Chicage, and CONNER & CO., 71 
Broadway, New Vork. 
Subscriptions will also be received by 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
CHASE NATIONAL BA NK, New York, 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, Albany, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Washington, D.C. 
CITY NATIONAL BANK, Springfield, Mass. 
WILBOUR, JACKSON & CO., Bankers, Providence, 
kK. I., 
R. J. DEAN & CO., Bankers, New York. 
Allotments will be made as soon as practicable. 
The right is reserved to reject or reduce any sub- 
scription. 


PROSPECTUSES, CONTAINING FULL 
INFORMATION, AND BLANK FORMS OF 
APPLiCATION FORK STOCK, CAN BE OF- 
TAINED FROM EITHER OF THE BANKS 
OR BANKERS ABOVE NAMED. 


Advance applications can be made 


to any of the Bankers prior to the 
formal opening of the books. 





FOR ! SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00., Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn 8t. OHIOAGO ILL 





CHICAGO'S GREAT MANUFACTURING, EIGHT LARGE MANUFACTORIES LO- 
TEMPERANCE SUBURB. HA Vk CATED IM EIGHT MONTHS. 
2 Miles South of Chicago City Limits, Lots $100 and upwards, on long time, 


Invest your savings where they will earn large profits. Write for Map of Chicago showing locations of 
Harvey and World’s Fair; also for Photographic Views of the principal factories 
and buildings at Harvey, Plat of Town, and Price List. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 010 Om 





THE BEST ME NT 


OREGONSE 


city in the U. 8. wqgene ORTLAND Whole 

“7 rade, 1890, $130, Ty king sy teat $13,500, 000; 

Buildings now under construction @ e havea 
lan for the investment of capita! in best real estate te in 

nm, in large and small amounts, **sh or monthly i» 

stalments of $25 and upwards, abselutely —s -— — 

ably profitable. Send for full information and 

references. EUGENE D. WHITE & C¥., Periiand, Or. 








0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN. 


Principal and 











July 28, 1891. 


EE LE LE EE ee pe 


SUPERIOR, we 


ACRES. —fpR bw he, LOTS, _ 
or 5s. Surer U 
the West. No cashier will second with ro bed U4 yin 
b —#- will steadtiy Splenda. a 
jet containing inlustrations 0 of pe public beiloiags, 
ship yards and he resources oft plants, atte 
description of the resources of this growing city, wi 
large Map, sent free 


Aig JOE S, HANNIG & 6- 


25 Wiscenrin Block, West Superior, Wis, 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL....-...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.-....... ......-§600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 


Umited by Law. 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of A. ek ounty. 

KEAt NEY the “Midway City,’ is 1,753 mi'es from 
Boston. ana 758 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
In the mont fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 











$1,500,000 bas been expended in public improvements 
EARN has a large water power, 
three railroads electric lights, was, electric street 
retizeed, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
nes 
A City of schools and charches: the school system 
being unsurpassed in the Wes 
For intormation regarding KRARN NEV as a place 
ot residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


Forreliable information regarding investments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and desc1ip- 
tion of Country, address 
THE WITHEKBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 


MENT COMPANY. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars, to 
HE®* BERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUSECO., Tacoma, Wash. 











The International City, 


Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
| where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwes ern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound. 
has electric lights. water works, 6 miles graded 
streets, 10 miles 1° ft. sidewal, 2 National Banke, G. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and U P. are as- 
sured. Its princip»! resources are iron, coal. lumber. 
foams grounds surpas:inog anything on the P»cific 
t. 'he most productive agricultural land in the 
Seaee Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that wi | fur nisp ma em- 
Pornent for 1,000 men. Povulation, 1889, 
100; increase to supply the domens rod be } 
during next few months 1.ots from $75 to $1.500. We 
control 75 per cent. of the oaaiee townste. Terms of 


ermission, to the N.Y. INDEP«NDENT Ad- 
dress, for books, maps. i etc., Sia of 
Blane and the State of nme NE ENG- 

LAND LAND & HARBOR. TM ROVEMENT CO. 
Main mee Blaine; oe, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle 


The BIC PROFIT is made 
vs getting in as near the bot 

tom as possible, consistently 
ee | Safety, thus re | 


e benefit o 
besides a handsome interest on your money in the shape 
of DIVIDENDS. Writeme and | will put youin the 
way to make @3.©Q0O for every 61.00 
invested, Besides Dividends. 
Best bank references. R. MH. BUCK, 17 Tabor 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 








SSHOOLF PROPERT and beaut 
ful Biageam fe hool Property, situated in 
beautiful and healthy location, 30 miles from 


includes Barracks, Recitation Rooms, Mess ] 
Furniture, Professors’ Residences, Bath Houses, 
&e.; Fan ae Beautiful Lawns an 
productive | and. For full particulars address 


Rpinanan Senoot. Nc. FOR SALE 
NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 
Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 

Send for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES. 


Bank references all over United States. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the worfl are either sea a 
or laxeports. By reference totae map you will 
that Duiuth is atthe extreme western point of car 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 15 
growing so rap’ dly. Chicago ana Duluth wilt ulti- 

ely be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for renting m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
#3,000,000, 


Is a legal depository for Court and Trest funds and 
for general deposits. upon wee Kt pays 

EXAL RaAltES Of INTEREST 
from date of deposit uptil date ot withdrawal. 

The company aiso by law acts as exeruter, § adm'n- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, fiscal 
and transier agent, ano as registrar of pe ng 

Excepti nal rates and facilities are offered tu 
reliziou ano ye a institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees nt estate: 

ov1s FITZGERALD, President. 
A y TERRY. 














KY B. HYD«. Vice-Presidevts. 
EDWA ARD “eg MONTGOMERY, 
HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CLINTON HUNTER, ‘Assistant Secretary. 









Loans made on HE, real estate 
early increasing in value on a con- 










by pay: 
New York Pxthaer: w v corre- 
highest. t- 
PUCET ‘eounn LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $195,000) New Whatcom, Wash, 








THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNES e's SOBRE ERK and RAVENS: 
6. chen ner pigtails Sts. ma ence. 


INTE 


as 
find this 


JOHN « 
GEC 


WILS0! 


dress, | 


road 
Bone 

Iss 
mort 


Cc 
CHAS 


Londc 


Me 





Ban) 
I 

State 

1s. 


Loan 
Over 
U.8 





Se wo éPn=< To 





_Suly 23, 1891. 
THE CITY OF S SUPERIOR 


hwest. 
Is the moos Pencaets ing EY, Hh ee eee 











water-ma 
Br gemenearor 
i N bal, Wel Ke AN ate. mau 
wert Warm West hit tn 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capitai and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


is com: isa bl depositery for paid 
ane ae is au to aut an guardian Of 
trustee. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
Me tanto 00 any time aad pentore wn after 
wee ice. will be entitled to interest for 
the w hole time they may remain with the company. 
tol rators, or 


JOHN A. STEWART, adie: 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES : 
WiLLIAM BEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


W1Ls0Nn G. HUNT. 


0. 
GEORGE BLISs. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistas: Secretary. 


TACO M INVESTMENTS, 


hag aRANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 
estate in the thriving chy of TACOMA. Wash. 
besides We Sena you one-half the profits,S and 10 

cent. net on mortgage ioans first-class security. 
Write for information. Best references given. Ad- 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


EQUITABLE}: 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital subseribed.......... 2,000,000 00 











pee fe Satenaiea 1 Beez C216 83 $3 
BeRSRG -.caeewaen 


This company solicits Peden 
about all first-class investments, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds, 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgagee loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ, WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Roston, 117 Devonshire *t. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
iF ondon, | K ngland. Berlin. 1. Germany. 


TFXAS INVESTMENTS, 
We have loaned 


$2,000,000 — never 
lost a doilar. 

ve can loan 

ur money at 

{p.c. net, securi- 

ty founded upon 

real estate  se- 


twenty-two 
splendia 
innd farms. All 

ese lands are 
rapidly ristug. ween sel! you the choice of these 
lands netting you a profit of 40 per cent in one year. 
Texasisthe most prosperous State in the American 
Union. Wecan cell yon ¢ county and municipal bonds 
hetting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 


PORTLAND, § Invest Hore.) THUS 
OREGON. ( WHeir } Moniy. 


Address GEORGE H. HIMES, Portland, Oregon. 
gueters to I. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat. 
ank 


EPORT OF ERY Conpi tion oF THE 
FIFTH NATIONA ANK, at New York, inthe 
= of New York, at the “ss of business July 9th, 
















RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecur 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, - 
‘ cents 150,008 00 

Ss. 


Cents. 


#1,058,029 19 
oi 44 














6,750 00 
$2,857,857 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in a4 4 
Surplus fund......... 
Jndivided profits. Fre Pd 
Yational bank-not 135,000 00 
Dividends a PE eR ee 647 
Individual deposits s 
cece sonseaionisill $1,902,946 12 
Detnand cortihentes 
ovegondisbed 9,589 35 
Certitied checks. 25,1°3 31 
ashier’s cheeks  oatstan 
, ing 7,069 30 
Duet States ch | sites Vis °279 44 
Adee pan + ok- 
135,361 79— 2,274,379 31 


Total 


A. TH 
cy, ‘aghelomai swear that the a above, ppapemnens te 
¢ best of my kno e a 
¥ Know eMOMPSON Cashier. 


aint becribed and sworn to before me ne this {6th day ay ot 


Correct—Attest: 


PAID ie = [Deer 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








(1118) 29 














BEAL ugmernarars 




















0 
458,851 94 
Due from other nai i banks........... 583,236 44 
Due from state and pi posers banks and 
wR adeee crvececesdersedbbseecte Fy LY 
Other real 170 87 
18 427 22 
1,613,588 88 
A os 25,240 Oo 
tonal currency, 1 nickels ana cents . +.000 39 
S) Tinos. wesbec eoccesoresti cbveesteses 2,637,527 5u 
EDD nvinr sg -eccccests hussset extee 5,286,191 00 
United States cc ttifcates of deposit for 
PED ORDNOUB o.505 05.s50kcgts~) Waveceusies 1.500 000 CO 
Due from United States Treasurer... €0,000 00 
eee -_ 
Capital stock pula in satya an Seeders 
_ | pe eege 
Sass Be belle ° 
ons 12.67 
Individual de ica subject to, check..... . MO dS 76 
Dem, tet prebeds secs u37 Tt 
Certitied Pipsdanevetedisees -  _. 448,529 80 
Due ny oo aateeneeteta 11,187,440 43 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
WOE, cosasdee pousdeens wesend eect bctdesesé osive __3,180,208 46 
Co i a ee abice seed compet R 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CoeNTY - 
1, GEO. 8s. HICKOK, Cashier re the National 
Park Bank, Y. City, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my Khowledge 


and belief. 
ope: . HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and eens — fore me this 12th day of 
July, 1891. THOS. B. CLiFFORD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—A 
EUGENE KELLY. 


AUGUST ue { Directors. 
ARTHUK LEAKY 





Rvs F THE CONDITION OF TH 
WESTER. NATIONAL BAN & OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, in the State of New York, at the 
Close of business, J uy 9th, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and onteme eituvessteen <chcewese $2,558 635 27 
Hg ys mee 2 95 









Due from state banks and bankers. 225,946 70 
SEUNG, cnc. ccncicuaeictedec: cbs: > 184,187 74 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 675 8 

Premiums paid.................... 61,600 LO 
Checks an a cash items.. 11,640 49 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 1,177,893 74 
Bills of other banks....... 1/605 0 





278 87 
1,671,718 Oo 
576,104 60 


sp 





R emption | fund “with U.S 


(5 per cent. ot circulation).........+..++. 2,250 00 
Due trom 0.8. ‘‘reasurer other than 5 
per cent. Lh BN SI pesvesddacece 25,000 00 










LIABILITIES 
Capital i BEIT Ti ciccvccsoce 


waepeee tu be pas 
Undivided protits 


National — notes outstanding. 
inca cpnicashinnespececns< 
br ual d deposits subject ‘to 





Rabuéese- es $5, 707.382 0S 
Bomana certificates of de- 
Sinscnncnssvsas cece seco 110, 954 | 
Certitied checks................ 
Cashier’s -— + oumnaning 208 | 804 28 


United States de: 34 
Due to other national, ban. 3.253.100 34 
Due tostate bauks and bank- 
Gide deccncescvesecseceucces se 1,099,220 66 
———— — 11.442,585 13 


Total... .cccccoccccsccccccees coovcccsece $15,220,799 799 69 
Grays OF New YORK, City AND COUNTY O¥ NEW 
0 


I, H. A. SMI1H, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) H. A. SMITH, Cashier 
; bie ea and sworn to before me this l7th day of 
Jaly, 1 


(>ignedy E.L. He YDECKER, 
Notary Punplic N. Y. County. 
Correct - Att 
(Signed) 


BitAYTON IVES, i 
JIN SEARLES, Directo s. 
MARCELLUS HAR’ tity.5 


Rr2FF OF THE JONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at 

New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the 9th day of July, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts.............+..00005+ - $1495.90 81 
Ovetdrafts secured and unsecured....... 77 76 
United states bonds to secure circulation 500,000 00 
Stocks, secu: ities, judgments, claims,etc. 1,458 08 40 
Due from ether national banks............ 1 ie ATi ~ . 


| ty furpi ure —_ nxtures.. 








ecks and other cash item: 1,42 73 
changes for Clearing-house. 89.387 05 
Bilis of other banks................005 «+++ 17,10 00 
Freseuat paper Cusveney, nickels and 2:08 00 
iasceess. cupuhsotsaheeceshenenessnaree BAL 
Specie. cooks onadaiter 720,019 49 
“ l-tender 4,525 00 
jemption tana with U. 8. Seensuner 
"| per cent. of virculation)............ 2,230 


“$4.121.650 85 

















$200,000 00 
40.000 00 
vided v Bid 533.956 54 
Na-ional iy notes outstanding. on 40.000 00 
Dividends unpaid..........-....+++0« 180 ¢ 
Individual deposits subject to check.... 5,249,186 78 
Vemana — of aGeposit..... ..... 24,901 25 
Cortified Checks. ..........scssccecseses-coee $7,587 96 
Cashier’s a outstanding. erecese 1,238 34 B4 
D ssenun  secedndbbaiens cinbeves tapeee 121,85 850 83 85 
STATE mm New SORE Og ts OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
JENN Cashier of the above 
named bank, do p= babe swear that the above st::te- 
ment is true to the be of my ome ana! belies. 
Subscribed and owen t to before me this I8th day of 
July, 1891. 
Lewis L. PIERCE 
Notary Public, City and Co. of wen York. 
Correct—Attest: 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, ) 
ISIDOR STRAUS. Directors. 
FRED'K G. LEE, J 


missount 7297". ees 


Licensed to do business in New Yor 

‘his Com y has . patd up capital, and is 
an ctly a 

LOCAL BUSINESS 

3 6 per cent. Debentures regulat ted by law, 
srocives by the Superintentendent of 
cpearease of Mirsouri as security fur policy hoiders. 

Acts as Executor aud Trustee s.and makes 

a speciaity of mamene SS Maan a and Endowment 


Funds oe, Write a 
G. L. FAULHABEK, Trensaeer. 
0. A. CRANDALL, President. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 








First uence f ye Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Gor Limited 
Amount oftered. “Write for ana Refer- 


ou. 
UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 











RETQAIE HL SONPUTIRN eae 


RESOURCES. 











discounts................ setuens $15,744,099 07 

Overdraits....... pee 12.577 n = 

199.118 Ww 

1,686,947 7 

310.045 #8 

300,000 bu 

7.725 72 

Ex Clearing-house. onan ) 

changes for Clearing-! ‘ . 

Bilis of other banks. ~~ 762 
BPOCIS ...00000000 ° 187% 
der notes.. 620 


Legal-te: 
ws. benny 0 


Treasurer («ther than 5 





per cent. redemption Pe onsceccesecs 66,010 00 
DORR a ns esnchcabocedssths qeoinecadiatcav’ $24,954,525 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid tu............ececseeee oe 
° lus .. saeance 


1,060.407 49 





ie to or. cr nati»vnal banks............... 4,050,686 78 

ms = pisany gin and private Danks and bank- 
PIER eke. . “Sbbbioeed SeRnabapeebeas>es _ 2.20750 5068 25 
dgpboce ostacdetesncedecssncencckecses 324, 954,52 525 51 51 


a Z, D BURNS. Cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, do soiemniy swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and beliet. 

EDWARD BURNS. Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed petwe me this 2th day of 
July, inv. M. ives WASHBURN, 

Notary Public, New York Co. 

Correct—Attest: 


JNO.T. TERRY, 
Ss. D. BABCOCK, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 


EPORT OF THE CYeNDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK of the city of New York, at New York. in the 
State of New York. at the close of business, July 


9th, 189) 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............00ssse0-s0% $5,228,619 82 
Overdrafts, securea and unsecured. ..... 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation ....... 
Stocks, securities, claims, stc......... wi 
Due from other national banks..... 












Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Clearing-nouse 
Bills of other banks. . 
ween paper curre 





ae § 
13,817 00 
2 498 24 
183,825 20 
SO6,414 UO 


150,000 00 
Redemption fund with’ United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circula ion).. 2.25) 00 


WE itkaccccndusvtdycerceinidmetdssonvas $55 


Specie 
Legal-tender note: 
UL Ss. ee of aeposit fc 





Capital mock. 
Surplus fuud..... 
Undivided cite Rerenem baneee 
National bank-notes outstandin 
Dividends unpaid ............... ‘ 
Individual ruifeate subject - che 














Cashier's checks outstandin 8589) 1 
Due to other oational banks.. 1,904. 357 40 
Due to state banks and bankers.........- 169,795 58 


SP icnin west dedncantadgceny csbenencaceses $5.565.587 73 7a 
STATE OF Netw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8x.: 

I, PHINEAS C, LOUNSBURY. President of the 
above-namea bank, do svlemniy swear that the 
above eames is true tothe best of my knowledge 

he 


and 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
July, 1891. 
WIHILIaMm D. Peck, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct— Attest: 
ISAAC B. JOHNSON, 7 
ALF TAYLOR ;- Directors. 
Toulus ix. BiGLOW,) 


EPORT OF TRE CONDITION OF THE 
{RVING NATION New York, in 
the State of New York, a ihe rs of business, July 


9th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.. 





















Stocks, securities, Clvims, etc 20.09 44 
Due from other national banks 602,495 06 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 66 OHS 4 
Banking-house, furniture and ftixcures.. 80,00) 0 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 5.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 8.883 25 
Checks and other cash items....... 20,141 16 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... ........ 259,526 68 
Bills of other bankS...........+-.:seseeeees 750 00 
Fresteeal paper currency, nickels and 8 30 
nase geesoconcoene 519,412 Uv 
liender notes 250 745 WO 
Lea ee certificates of deposit for 
Rs nnd nnne ccesateaaiabash ee 10,009 00 
cmpuen fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due_ trom Uphes St.tes lreasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. redemption 
GG), covccvccesscudeccccccesccetegsscsceéen 20,0 0 00 
ei che> sedianeittiscadbsrecnetaens $4,845,861 50 
LIABILI7IES. ; 
Capital stock paid in $500,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 100,000 00 
Unaivided Mwdvadweceuverceseee 195.442 63 
National bank-notes outstanding 41,840 WO 
Taxa eee 41,000 00 
Dividends unpaid..................seeeeeees 9, 76 Ww 
Individual p= subject to ouch. ve 3,145,518 68 
Demand certificates of deposit. 62,671 43 








Certitied checks............+.+++- W973 5B 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. +665 23 
Due to other national banks.. 183.064 29 
to state banks and bankers ° 69,709 68 
eR c, ceicsnan, enemonmnanys satecstsgneess $4,845,861 50 
STATE OF aew, York, CouUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, GEORG E. 3OUPER, Cashier of the above- 


named cae ww) solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best of my koowledae and belief. 
u. PR, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to & A, = this 16th ry ‘of 


Ju + 18d -. 
* - Notary Public 5 
Correct—Attest: 


JOHN W. CASTREE, 
UHAS. 8. BROWN, 
JOHN NIX. 


6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Ne*ting the investor from 6 per cent. t. torts per cent., 
botr princi 7 one ores payable in 


Directors. 





ren ACMA a < ‘BI REELL, 
Portiand saviegs Ba ye Portland, Or. 
TEXAS. 


hs 2 gud Azainas HARBOR 
money will 








% usr aes 
02 lak 


re ole 




















EPORT OF THE PoNPirion. OF THE 
R Tia NATIONAL BaNK, York, 
ine » State of New York, at the v—% - Dusiness. 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ $820,153 66 
rafts, qecuned e ni 286 iG 
U. 53, bonds to secure circulation 5 ,0L0 00 
Stocks. sechrities. claims, etc. . 698,052 82 
Due from other national banks. 150 487 M4 
Due from state banks and banke: 000 
Current expenses and ' axes paid.. 163 18 
Checks and other cash items..... 3.019 51 
changes tor Clearing-house. 53.496 14 
Bills of other banks............... 13,905 00 
— wa paper currency, nickels nd 
Dan eihe 0 6has0ce-apeesecethtsadte 290 
selikés tidelee 220,519 30 
vena Peoniios cs cnenevusnertoncaseineie 5,695 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. 3 GER, BURN. 000025094002 on 2,250 00 
Duet from U. . Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent, ah ain Tite lpr pa _4.£00 00 ou 
Ws <insa0.. sac bebhan cn) dadatesaneiiinn #2, 054,12 123 SL 5 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock, paah in $200,000 00 
f 200,000 OU 
158,202 24 
45,060 00 
1,050 00 
1,420,757 84 
4.912 40 
24,120 83 





citi aainninn msnatnhdd atitnotiniinciidan 2.0141 351 a 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW fon RK, 88: 

Il, A. E. COLSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my k Enewiedge and belie 

OLSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ie me this lith day of 


Joly. 1891. J. ROMAINE BR WN, Notary Public. 
‘orrect—Attest : 
F TAPPEN ) 
ADIIAN ISL, IN, Directors. 
. H. STEVENS “ 





EPORT OF eat KY ON DITION OF THE 
R*® BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York Ons in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, on July 9th, 1891: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Seg 8 








2.878 85 


a ear e 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage: 
Due from other nationa! banks..... oe 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 215.764 Bh 
Real estate 250,000 00 
6,665,610 98 

145,455 00 








183 U4 
2.114.200 00 
1.00%, 47 00 

2,250 00 
° $23.482, ay 28 


LIABILITIES. 















Capital stock paid in $2,000,000 00 
EE hiccbnceeseoseses os 1,000,000 oo 
Undivided profits ae Ate S23 049 33 
New York taxes 2¥,000 00 
National bank- -notes ourstanding. . 45,000 00 
RIED TIEN. 0.0 cccncccscoccacesee 10,140 00 
individual deposits, subject to check.. 10,050,832 15 
Demand certificates of deposit. 16,912 Wb 
Certitied checks................ 194 15 
Due to other national vanks.. R552 19 





Due to State banks and bankers.......... * TAO 172 BL 
ep er $2,452, BB 28 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW CORK. 88.: 

i, MASON, Cashi-r of the Bank of New 
York. National Banking Assoc jation, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and behef. K.>5 MaSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this tith day of 
July, 189. ROBERT OWEN, 

[S¢aL] Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct— Attest: 
EUGENE KELLY, } 
CHAS. M. Fay, Directors. 
J. bENNE DY rob, 5‘ 








RF IRT OF TH ec ZON DITION OF THE 
LINC Me NATIO ANK, at New York, in 
ghe ete of New York, at th ro of business July 


RESOURCES. 
Lowns and discounts....................0008 $2,448 5 4 
Overdrafts. secured aod unsecured.. a 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, sec urities claims, etc. 
Due from other national banks. 
Due from state banks and banker 
Banking-house, (urniture and fixtures. . 
Current expenses and canoe yan. 
Premiums on U. 8. bon Pe 
Checks and other cash ‘tema, Noskk aes senwnies 
Exchanges for ee ose 
Bills of other b: 











7, 5u9 00 


58 
493.*15 20 
























nder nc 517,104 OU 
Redemption fund with asurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............0006 2,250 00 
Total $5,881,560 76 
JLABILITIES 

Capital stock paid P pubeswhges phleveees<apne $300,000 
sar andectnse ebnaseees 846,253 15 
ivided profits......... 41,819 52 
Nationa! bank-notes outstanding bestsennee 43,800 VO 
i i ticicmnehe. -mieneshons 120 00 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 4, 429, 403 75 
Demana certificates of deposit 5.901 47 
€ ae checks Cosicnatheaadisiewestseenbedones 5,820 47 
26,44 UT 
159,077 25 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 443,891 O08 
et ee $5,831 560 76 


State or NeW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.;: 
W.T. CORNEL i, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Sarept and sworn before me this With day of 
July, 189) . MAJOR, Notary Public, 
Correct -attest : 
C.0.C LAREE, 
THC 





Ss. JAM Es, ¢ Directors. 
JOHN STHAITON..§ 
A BOOK 


ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield Street. Roston.“Mass. _ 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEKR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 
114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Real Estate Loans and Investments, 
TACOMA sie ts as 


roved hen now for 10 
gentile the increas hop, farm, tron and Boal lands, 
properties. Write E. . Russell & Ce., Tacoma, Wash, 


INVESTMENTS. 


$100 Je $5.000,000 in lots and im ved 
business roperty in aluth and Superior. and acres 
adj foinic ¢. nousands of acres of pipe and ‘mineral 
lands in Northern Minnesota o» the Masaba and Ver- 











milion Iron Ranges and tributary thereto. Send 
for descriptive circular with Map. 


FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
DULUTH, MINN, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








July 23, 1891. 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADES’ RaTiowal 
NK Or NEW YORK,” at New York, in the 3tate 
b+ | 4 } pa at the close of busipess on tae Yin any 
uly, 


batik! OF THE CON DITION OF “THE 


+ 920,58", - 4 
i Oe 


U. 3. vonds to secure circulation 


50 iw 
Due from other national panks. 876,817 v7 





48,198 AZ 
Banking- 200,00 00 
Other real estute...............005 4,5.0 WW 
Current expenses and taxes paid 1, 26 19 
Checks and other cash ite 264.94. 26 
Exchanges for Cleuring-house 1,587,289 0 
Bills of other banks. "Yo5.911 OU 
Fractional paper cur 
GED cece covcscvcccce cocccecssoses 880 00 
Specie, viz 


in 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 
Sliver doliars........... «+++ 
Silver Treas y certiticaies.. 
Fractional silver cuin..... 
Locel- GPUNIEEES occccccccccccesensessess’ 
. S&S. certificates of deposit for legai- 


6. 

5,00 0 

10. W— 8,039,C00 G0 
1,874,656 00 


“tener PGE cnvevecunaccsocpnsensnése eeces 1,.00,000 00 
Redemytiou fund w th U. +. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent on circula- 

2,250 00 

6,000 U0 


. ae 








$1,500,000 00 
4.500.000 
62..580 24 
45.000 
St tate bank Soe outstanding... ... 5,681 
Dividends unpaid..........6.  cecseesevese — Wado w 
Individual deposits subject to 
. $9,298, 759 47 
1.590 00 
234,555 U3 


"checks outstand- 


Cashier’: 


825,018 62-- 9,854,936 17 
Due to other national) banks 9 68-,Uou 92 
Due to state and private bi anks and bank- 
GB ecic vocccvccescccccccecccccecesossccesces a 315,23 32 2 96 
a $2 5,018 529 

+ STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Casnier ot * Tne import 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bunk of New York,’ do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true. and 
that the schedules on back of the epo t fully and 
correctiy represent the true state of the several 
matters therein contained, to the best of my knowl- 


edge ana belief, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed pefore me this Hitn day of 
July, 1891 y 


Correct—Attest : 





_ Lvvis +RONHBUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 
gine. R PLU 


M. 
H, &. LBE «<I, 


¢ Directors. 
EDW ARD v. RICE, 





Z£PURT OF THE © ON DUTION oF THE 
CONTINENTAL NA BAN New 
ork, at the close of Gouna 5 “the oun “day of 
July,’ 189 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ..........cccccceceeee $3,899.4°0 90 
Wy Be CURES. cccccccsccccccecs © eesccscese 51.0u0 by 
Other stocks and bOMAS............cceeceee 22u, - “ 


i csane seeneenccesooeessnese sates 
ITD anrnasncenganeenss G6eugeeesses es 

















a nt expenses and taxes ny 9000 egces s45 4u 
BOS o .cccccccccccocccces 1,01),4 6 55 
Legal . - tenders and ian 
GM cccke scecesccscnees s00se 57.712 00 
Due fi from lreasurerot U 3 2.250 Wi 
Exchanges tor (lea iue- 
OO re 1,12 17 $1 
Due from bauks : 2151507 
Other cash items.............+ f.Oi1 4 
——————?2, 48 683 87 
WOORE. . cvcccvccscecccscsccdvesovcessccooss “$7.67 679.473 a1 
LLABILITIES. 
Ce GOBER oo ccccencccccecccescscecoeconce - $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund....... seus 2.00 U0 
Undiv 4 protite. . v2.50 24 
Circulation. ...........000. 41 46u Ww 
Dividends. unpe Plcccvedecerss 16,902 92 
Deyvsits— 
| SPP 
National banks 
State banks 
Acceprances 
Certificates of ie 00s8it 
Cashier’s checks..........+++ 7 
—— 6.328, 105 15 
WERE cccctececcncccesceoccosetecooseasenes "$2. 674.478 sul 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Of NEW YORK, 83.: 

1, ALFRED H. VlalPsuN, Cashier of tne above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the avove state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED Ho. TLlilrsON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to be nore me this (‘th day of 
July, lov nO. ti. COREY, 
Notary "Public. N.Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN T. AGNEW, 
HENRY M TABEt 
EDMUND ). RANDOLPH, § 


EPORT OF THE C Qk vities OF THE 
TRADESMEN’S NVATIO L BANK OF THE 
ewe Oc NEW YORK, at hew Vork, in the state of 
New York, at theclose of business on the ¥.h day of 
Juiy, 1891: 


Directors 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........65 cceceeees $1,003,525 65 
Overdrafts .. 37 80 
U. 3. bonds to secure cir ulation (par 
value)...... . . 
Stocks. securities, claims, etc. 
Due trom other national banks 
Due from state and private banks and 











BS Grccece cvcceceseevcesvovevccsenceces 66 5 22 
ED. ... success ceieumbe: snegee eon 325,000 WW 
Other real estate and mortgages © eee. 47,406 
Current expenses and tax: 8 paid. 742) 
Premium on bouds for citcu atior 7.400 
Suspense ... 4. 00 
Check and other cash items. 45,509 24 
Exchanges for Cleartug- house ‘a 20y.373 50 
Wants OF Other DAMES. .....ccccce.ceccceccces 3,568 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

COMB. oc cccccccvcqscvcccccccovccoccccccccece 576 46 
Specie, viz 

Go.d coin. BAK.3.1 WO 

Gold T reasury certilicates.. 29, 210 WO 

PLVEr.GOLMATS.......c00es00 3,304 WO 

Fractional silv er COM....... 5,265 W— = 184,348 5 
Leg al-tender notes... .......-....065 111,000 OU 
Redemption funda with U. 8. rreasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. of e ireulation) 2,250 00 





STs svcd causctgnctershcevucconscedeseces “$3,088,067 2 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, pane | in $750,000 00 

Surplus fund.. oe esee » WOU Ww 

Undivided protits........ ..cccresee 2U,357 22 

Circulating nvtes received 





from Vom ptroiler, - 2845 000 00 
Less amount on haud avd in 

Tr Soaeue [ or ce den. ption or 

OM CFAMBIE... crcccccccccccscess 1.500 00— 43,500 06 
Dividends uapa Piirbucscdectncnssrscpcctqaece 8,701 60 
Individual aGeposits subject 

CO GOO ccccccccscccccccsoqsed $1,510,323 82 
Demand certificates of de- 

rrr ). - : 
Certitied checks. ............... 26.0 
Cashier’s checks a il, sat Cs 1,553,421 92 
Tax fund..........+++. ee 7, 66 70 
Due to other national banks............... 469,207 36 
Due to state and private banks and 

a 147,072 40 











Bronse ON THE 
SMONAL BaNe OF tue MEPOBLIO, at 
ore, in th we « New Yerk, at the close © 
, 
‘aaa RCES. 
Loans and GiSCOUNTS...... «..ssceceeseeeeees 98,307,784 71 
Overdrafts, s-c ureu pat spaseres.. eseoee 8.871 42 
U. 3. bonds to secure c 50,000 WO 
bonds to secure deposits basa<e 36u.UU9 00 
U. >. sunas ob wand .......... 240,00) Ou 
SOCKS, SeCUTILIES, E.C........,++-+ 726.061 70 
Due from other national banks.... 1,490 021 UO 
Due trom state banks bankers......-» 146,470 GL 
Suanking-nouse furniture and fixtures. . 637 S84 16 
OCurrent expenses and taxes paid........... 3458 12 
Premiums 04 U.> D idl... ...cecseceeeseees 92.587 50 
Checks and other cash a. $11,721 19 
Spmanges for Clearin 
eapooncase 482 882 01 
Bilis of of other banks.. 240,597 00 








bractioual paper curr 
nickels and cents . 





SEED occosecccecgecnes ° 

Legal-tender notes. 

Unit. a Sta-es cercificates of 
Gep sitsfor legal tenders... 

Redemptien fund with U. 3 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 













CUMBEEIAM)... 2. ccvccccccccccscccce 2,250 0O— 38.947 929 63 
Weiecece scsccccccecescctnsbaiabnctanne $16,045,364 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock, BORE tin ccceccesubcustaniendh $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fuud......... > 50u.00U WU 
Undivided proilts oe 462.082 1 
Rereiveu fui ta sone 15,009 00 
National bank- notes outstanding 1p,440 WO 
Dividends Uupaid..........6. sees caverns 35,017 bu 
Indiv —y deposit bjec’ 
SDE Riccccnsecocccosecesecess * 92,713, 486 95 
Demand «carting ates of de- 
i: cpeceseagacsece s000e cones 81,406 4 
Certified CueckS...........s000+ 2ls,407 42 
ae cuecks outstand- 
neneeeeuepeounenevepsoncentee 533.800 00 
U hited States deposits........ 3¥0,000 00 
Due to otaer Matiaal goune, + 7,914,673 10 
one to state banks and ba 
ooscouneeescséeasepenngembeen 72,003,652 82— 13 514,2%5 29 
DORR cccces t000ccgnnseenshnnccdesdarenece $16,045,364 95 


STATs OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
I, E. tl. PULLEN, ‘Casnier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
U LUN, Cashier. 
mag — ag and sworn to before me tis = day of 
July, isy ELIs#a &. 
Notary Public, Nn. % "Toanty. 
Correct—Attest 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
eLiNne { Directors. 
JAMES S s. WARKEN, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION roe THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, at New York, in = sate of New York, at the 
close of business, July ¥th 
RESOU a 
Loans and discounts 








$1,415,458 22 
50 





Overdrafts, secure’ and unsecured 56 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,00. Ob 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc... 279.18 0 
Due from other national banks... oe 105.507 46 
Due from state banks aud hankers...... 5.018 65 
Banking-house, furaiture and fixtures.. QUU 

Current expenses ano taxes paid.. ...... 233 8S 








Premiums op U 8S. bonds.......... 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks ee ecescccccccccccsosccece 
GOMEB. ccccvcvecccecccveccoccecccesocee ececce 
WRBEEB. cccgoccccccccccscces 
Legai-tender notes ....... 
Redemption funa with 
(4 per cent. of circ Sintion) 


WOR ccccccseccccescuce sees 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.......... cece 
Undivided profits................s..s. 
National — notes outetanding 


2 
z 
8 
nw 


"HOE BOSS AB. cconccoccee-cecssess <ceeee 5,ut3 60 
Div idends ‘unpaid eacocatecocoonscononcasesose 5,810 95 
individual deposits subject to check..... 1.747.055 48 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 2,771 23 
OOPTENSE CROGEB. cccccccceceseoscccccccccesse 5A, +9 9 
Due to other nationai banks..............- 88,403 U7 

TOEBh. ce ccoveccessecccccce secceseccococe $2,540,620 73 


aqpze oe or haeead YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
OR 
LL w ‘i H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
nained bunk, ~~ -—™ swear that the above 
statement is true to the bem of oy knowledge and be- 
ie CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to yi L- = this = day of 


July, lvl. E KeHog, 
Notary Pubine (No. DN Y. Co. 
C eerect— Aste 
NC RERHOFY 
i. * SiLBERH » 


* { Directors. 
JOHN WILKIN. 





close of business, J wy 








RESO: UKCES. 

Loans and discounts.............scscecceees $2,905,325 99 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 6,990 36 
United states bonds to secure circulation 5u,000 00 
Stocks, secur tiles, Claims, etc. ..... 118,022 29 
Due from other national bangs.. pe 505,614 23 
Due trom state vanks and bankers. 49,442 78 
Purpiture ano fixtures ‘ 5,000 00 
Otuer real estate and mortgages ownet.. 192,009 96 
Current expenses and taxes paid...... .. 556 86 
Premiums vu U.S. bonds...............56. 10,187 530 
Checks and other cash items. 4 WI 


Exchanges for Vlearing-house. 397,.26 24 
Bilis of other vanks... ........ 2,454 00 
Fractional paper Cueeaey. 


nickeis and cents.... ....... 65 48 
i cia cevasteasunnisa 348,2 4 70 
Legul-tender notes. 26.900 00 


United ~.ates Ceruticates of 
deposit f r iegai te ide: . 











BStah. ccccsvcesesceces cosecvececoccsccesse 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock, BOGE Win ccceccccccsssccccscesss $1,000,000 00 
CSCI CRMs cn 0ncacnceccccescaussoceccesse 25 WO 
Undivided ats eta neeuniees sai 3798 96 
Natioual bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Inuividuai deposits subject 
to check $1,082,584 94 
Demand c 
psit.... 17,475 28 
Certified check 21,156 18 
Cashier's checks outs! 
RE, cnccccecenecesicaccqocense te 1,845,868 04 
Due to other national banks 2,42 eas Oo 
Due to stute banks and bank- 
GED vccccecccsccvcscecsccsocce 497,983 17— 2,924,879 26 


PORML 00. cc cccceescedcrcess sovocccesccsste yom S41 %6 
STATE oe, New YORK, COUNTY Or NEW 
Il, HENRY CHAPIN, JR,. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know] and belief. 
HENKY CHAPIN, at Cashier. 
Stnnet and sworn to before me this i7th day of 
Jaly, (Sugned) EUGENE DeLMak, 
Notary 


Public. 
ont 
Ames 0. BLO: ) 
thas B VAN NUSTRAND,{ Directors. 
GA: EB B. KNEVA 









t x ud». 7 ” 
COUNTY OF NEW _YORK, 3s.: 
BE REY, Cashier ot “ Tue ‘Trades. 
men’s National Bank of the city ot New York,” oo 
solemnly swear that the above statemeut Is true, and 
that the schedules ou back of tae report ull) and 
correctly represent the t ue state of thes vr sl mat- 
ters therein contaiued, to tue vest .f my knowl dge 
and belief. OLIVER F. BERK Y, Cashier. 


Notary Public x. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: 


parey CAMPBELL, ) 


. 3. Directors. 
ELUIOTL. BUTLER, $ 





1 4, i may be paid on a 


inthe OLD HAS UION G&D WAY. 
Foirteen sears’ js’ OxD — 





'H*¢ INDEPENDENT or 
Nie Christian Hades Cow, a “York = ow y, or Lockwood 


53 eee 


Limited, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


BYSQRT AS FARGO ILON OF 








aly _ 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and di*counts................ $7,420,206 01 
drafts, securea and unsecured 6,046 70 
U.S bonds one 0 
. 8. bonds to secure deposits 

U. 5. bonds on hand........... 200,. 00 Ov 
Stocks, claims, ete T2017 
Due from other - sT 
Due from state banks % 
Banking-house, turnivure ana fixtures... 70U,0.0 00 
Other real estate anu mortgages owned... 86.000 00 
t exDe taxes paid ° 2,822.58 















559.5 15 
36,460 48 
81u,192 38 
26,764 00 
ra paper currency, nickels | “and 6461 57 
72F 00s 06 
1,72F 00s be 
470,000 00 
va 2,250 00 
$12,842,052 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid U0.............0.seeeeeeee $2,000,000 00 
Surplus TEE aecesesdes . 00 
ee pro 117,59 68 
ational bank-nvtes outstandil 45,UL0 UU 
vidends unpaid ... .......- Y,ol2 66 
peivideal certicaee sapjeci to, ome br} 
fe of deposit...... 

Certitied ,  ePe 204,5ul 89 
Cashier’s a outstand 2,812 80 
United States deposits. ose 79,357 81 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing Officers...... 52,y81 U4 
Due to other national banks............++ . 8,191,486 77 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 624,904 25 
WR one cinccnidccccteanncsniqenseqvecsen $12,812,062 20 

StAze oF re YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88: 
an wie Ay L. 531 RONG, Presideut of the ‘above- 


ed bank, do solemnly swear that the a 
mont is true to xy of my kn wwledge a and velief. 
WiLLia al a. STR.NG, Presiaent. 

Subscribed and sworn ue before me this l?ta day 


of July, 1s¥i. LLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
Notary rublic. 
Correct—Attest: 
W al. A. WHEELOCK. 
woopgu RY LANGDON, Directors. 
-3 





EPORT OF THE COND'TIGN OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
close of business, July 9th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... 
Ov rarafts, secured and unsecu 


- $1,692,427 34 
736 59 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. . 























Stocks, securities, jaime, bes ecosse 954.006 OL 
Due from other national banks............ 086 67 
Due from state ba and bankers...,.... 18,445 2 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures 27.300 2 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... ayy 52 
miums on U.S, DONdS........00..+-++++ 23.298 75 
Checks and other cash items. . 53,518 92 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 241,967 30 
Bilis of other banks............-sesecesesees 2,643 00 
Fractional paper currency, aicnels ond 20 1 
Specie 890.447 20 
Legal-tender notes. . 106 933 00 
U. 8. capenentes 
tender 100.000 00 
x. fund with U Treas 
per cent. of Circulation)..........0.+000++ 13,500 00 
$4,715,305 73 
$600,000 0: 
400,000 00 
174 444 FY 
2,581;114 9 
1.504 42 
66 285 60 
Due to her ynational banks. ° 341,987 50 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 274,027 06 








Matal... nacovcanccoccesaceccses ececcencece $4,715 a5 78 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 89.: 

1, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 

true to the best of my snowiedens and belief. 
. ISAAC WALKER, Cashie 

Subscribed and sworn to betore me this Nth ro ‘ot 
July, 1891. ot Les F. AUK AMP, 

ry_ Public, Kings County. 

Cegethonee wv ty New ' York’ County 


WM. H. MACY, J 
wat ROURKE SELLER, Directors. 
N. F. PALMaR, 


Rent. OF THE CONDITION oe: ee 
0 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
rk, inthe State s New York, at the close ot bus. 
ness July %h, 189 

































RESOURCES. 

Loans and GisCOUNES...........s.sseseeveeee 774,805 55 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. e 6: 27 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 250,000 00 
Stocks, securities. clsims, etc...... 87,°22 25 
Due from other national banks...... 57,441 5 
Due from state banks and bankers.. 6.488 96 
g-house, furniture and ymin 50,000 00 
Premiums on t/. S. vonds..... 39.500 uA 
Checks and other cash Kems. 17,284 45 
Exchanges for Csartng-hewse 4198 
Bills of otner ban 5,5e0 Ov 

— jonal paper eaasena, nickels and 
Dicnccaccnssecccnesecceccccouccseeesconces 340 79 
Spe TP cccegccesinese ee 154, 121 50 
al-tender notes. 97,831 v0 

emption fund witn U. 8. Treasurer 
ss per cent, of circulation)............... 11,250 00 
WARE, cccnsccccccecesess  ccpescevescececes $1,621,587 39 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in........... $250,000 00 
ome Sass ce 50,000 00 
Undivided profits $6,458 30 
National bank-notes outstanding. 225,000 00 
Dividends unpald..............-sesseevessees 7,410 4 
ndividual al deposits su su piect to pee ° 985,454 30 
Demand deposit. oe 3,824 26 
Certilied Checks.......... cssseceeees 8,409 2 
SE Oe Se Ev wececdcncccesccces enesece 4,181 80 








Total $1,621,587 
STATE OF NEW yous, CouNTY OF New YORK, 83.: 

I, Z. E.. NEWELL, Casmer of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, tothe best of my, gnew! and 
belief. Zz. ELL, 
subscribed and sworn to before we Sis 16.h day ‘of 

ILBUR 


July, 1391. M 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest 
“CHARLES Ba 
WitLiaM Directors. 
RAYMOND PIENKINS, 





AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1967). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS oo. Rie mage 


10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 





a ge 


9h, 1801: 





eve ecesessceccess sess s . 8. 


séeiire circulation. ..2:::: ia 
ow 


U. S. bonds to 











Capital 7 emer obeeeeeses secicenns | 0 
Undivided ccoosescens 
vided Dro ° $4 
Dividends unt nao 9 weet ences a be) 00 
peo cccesserooccccescose eoceee 85,473 42— 10,125,158 0 
Db c ten nth ie cnndsbseundsed:. cones ceoccee $12,138,909 61 


STATE OF NEW you, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 
P. enn JOHN, President of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear above 

ment is true, #0 the Dest of my my kno wi 

M.P. ST. JOB 

Subscribea enaenens ‘to before me this 

July, 1891. Fu A.K. ‘AN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 





Correct— Attest: 
GEORGE B sSAROENT} 
R. a WItL-AMS, _ 
Rear F THE CONDITION OF THE 
N NATIONAL BAN 


, at New York, 
e 


in the niet of New York, at the close of busin 











July 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............+.++00+ was 1 47 
U. 4%. bonds to secure circulation. #1 os 
Stocks, securities claims, etc.... 142,700 00 
Due from other natioaal banks..... 208,114 85 
Due trom state banks and bankers 24,822 73 
puruiare and fixtures............. 1“ % 
Premiums on U. 5. bonds........... 15,651 00 
Brchanane for Clearing house uta 
Bilis of other banks 5,854 00 
oe om counts 829 54 
20,712 49 
Legal-ten 276,078 U9 
R ~ oy ‘fund's with U. 8. Treasurer... 4,500 00 
DR ccccovncne. dnp: soccwnees, oseecceacens $2,906,282 06 
LIABILITIES. 

Ca A COE BORE Beco ci ccocsicccceosecess $1,000,000 00 
8 a fund 85,UUU 60 
16.xu2 65 
90,000 00 
1,089 Ww 








] ++ 419,999 90 
State banks and bankers.... 217,128 76— 1,713,340 41 
TR siarcdioctiierternpertnncmannasiainaain $2.906.2 2 06 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 
I,J. D ABR AbAMS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
ear ent istrue to the best of my knowledge and 


J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashie’ 
Sub cribed and sworn to before me me ith aay ‘of 


July, 1831 7 pa 
otary ic. 
Correct—Attest 
aL .EN 6. ewan. 
ac ITH, { Directors. 
ISAAC ROSEN WALD, 


EPORT 0 JONDITION OF THE 

BENS MONAL CitiaeNs” Bais at Now Tork, 
in the 5S State of ew York, at the LJ of 

Pile he ase 





























U. ». certincates of deposit for legal 
ORUBETE. <ccnccouvecsnccgscesenncocccecesons 70,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circuiation).............. + es 2,250 00 
Total....... evcccece soevecrcecoces scccese « $4,516,539 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Gas ital stock paid im.............seseeee ses» $600,000 00 
= jus fund a - es 120,000 00 
299,055 70 
45,000 00 
5,131 0 
5,085 It 
8,216,522 69 
20,76 41 
73 24 
ist 
28,971 17 
10,000 0) 
Total 516,859 uv 
STATE e NEw York, County Of New YORK, 8 
I, D. TIEBOUT, Cashier at the a named 


bank, ‘none omens oweee wear that 

true to the best of my Knowledge and belt. ae 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this léth day of 

July, isvl. Wa. V.A. Pos. 


above “statement is 


Notary Public, N. *Y. 
eerie 
eat! 
eT MANN 


Directors. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 





Safe and Convertible as U. S. Bonds; three times 
e of interest. 
CERTIFICAT OF DEPOSIT, 
KANSAS NATIONA BANK OF WICHITA, KAN. 
Herik Ly Oo, le 

Payable ON MAND ani a: terest at the 

4 cent. if held 1 year. | 6 cent. for 3d year. 

é i cent. for 2d year. | ond cent. for 4th year. 

8 PER CENT. yon THE firTH YEAR. 

Printed information Pope on request. Mention 


this pa 
HW. LEWIS, President. a C. Jonas, Cashier. 
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REED AN OT LENE 











York, at the ci 
ona Ji th 

Loans and discounts. .........2...00.5 sees $15,987,028 98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured bsocnne l4 740 80 
United states bonds to secure circulation. ae oo 
1 98 
1,367,083 20 
A11,308 23 
600,000 00 
aioe teat wiih 9,471,667 68 

Redemption fun th United g 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of Ubeclaiedh. 2,260 00 
WORE ccc. cococeccccccccs | evccscvecceses $27, 8,3 82 


sapere. 
Capital stock paid fn 
us fund 








Cashier's checks siisianaiai: 140,651 14 
Due to other national banks.. 10,168,397 34 
Des: to state banks and bank- 





I acevciatntanstepessenanesteneanentes $21.8 680,113 82 
STATE OF bys YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

i, J. EDWaRD sIMMONS, Pessident of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear os the ——- 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. J. EDWARD SIMM‘'NS. President. 
and owern to before me this l6th da 

D. G. FANNING, Notary Publi 


ttest 

v *RNELIUS N. pe ten. 

FREDEK CK MEA { Directors 
JAMES | ‘a. 1 CANNON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GAK -IELD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the “tate of New York, at the close business July 


RESOU RCBS. 
Loans and discounts...........+ «+ ++seeeees 
eg ae secured and eee ° 
.S. bonds to secure circuiation.. 
u >. DOuds tos°cure deposis...... 
Due from other national a. . to @ 
















e hecks and other cash items.. 
xchanges for Clearing-house. 

Bills Of Other Danks .........sseeeeseerseeees 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


Specie 
Legal- BREE WENGE iccaciccce cs vocsessose 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 





per cent. of circulation).............+++.- 9,0.0 00 
Due from U.38. lreasurer wand than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 45,000 00 
DOOR cccecvevcceccccesconsee ceespe cscseee $5,365,188 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.........2. ceseeeeeeeee 000 00 
DE ntcecccescncrsessecevesqnecsoeces 350.000 00 
Undivided protits........ccsccccecsccsceccoes 20.444 y2 
National bank-notes oumpading ae eecee 180,000 00 
a deposits subject 
00 GROG ..0000c-cccocccccsscoese $4,198,244 06 
Demana * certificates of de- 
pepencsesheee soveveecscetes 12,594 19 
Certined checks...............+ SOL 
Sashicr’s check. outstanding. 50 943 17 
United States deposits........ 65,000 00 
— —— 4,436,282 42 
Due to other national banks..............++ 178,4°0 96 


WAG inca 6000s. 00. vcccsacareesccaccoesess 465.188 30 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF Néw YORK, 89.: 
1, HENRY D. NukTHKUP, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemuly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my peewee ont 
belief. HENRY D. NURTHROP, 


July, 9. Owen WARD 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
CHENEY, 


"C. 
“Hd  BXES Directors. 
EDWARD H HnLbaoon. 





roar Rents Cc ONDITION OF THE 


HaToaAM IONA tt New York, 
a une ‘State of New York, a the ry 1 of business, 
Jul 
me RESOURCES. 


















he ~ TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 21 
BROADWAY.— Naw YORK, June 20th, 1891. 
FIFTI&GTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
TWO PER CENT.., free of tax. payabie on demand. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


STANDARD Free INSURANCE on} te 





Ovrtce, 52 WALL STRE#T, 
New Yous, July Mth, 191. 
DIVIDEND OF THRE# AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the capital stock is payable on 
demand, 
R. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


HE LAKE SHORE AND MICGIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., Treasurer's Office, Grand 


‘entral Depot 
New Yor, June 25th. 1891 
The Lan: “ Bireters of this Com ERY aye this 
annual dividend of ANDO 
at tbis office on Saturday. the iat ay of A next, 
Tue-day. the 0th 





instant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed _vo be re opened on the morning 
of Monday , tne = day.o of J Augu-t next 

OR TEn. Treasurer. 


HE NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 
July Ist, 1891. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 
clared the regular quenterty Soreness of TWO PER 





CENT. on =e preierred au 1) ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. ou the common stock of this Cou pa ~% 
payable Augu- -t Ist, The veoks will ciose July tit 
and reopen August 3d. 


E. M. FULTON, Treasurer. 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 

Busingss in dry goods circles during the 
past week has reached fair proportions op 
the spot but still has not come up to ex- 
pectations, A quiet trade, or at least 
some falling off in the demand in fall 
style ginghams, prints and dress goc ds 
was looked for; but it was hoped that 
this would be more than compensated for 
by an expansion of business in staple 
goods, brown, bleached and colored. 
Lhat the trade steadily refuses to depart 
from a conservative policy in conn ction 
with these is somewhat suprising to 
agents in view of the fact that all buyers 
past and present are particularly urgent 
for speedy delivery of their purchaser, 
many made during the month of May at 
low prices being called for ahead of 
agreed upon dates of delivery. This is 
particularly the case with the Western 
and Northwestern buyers, and is fairly 
conclusive evidence that stocks at dis 
tributing points there have been allowed 
to run down nearly to exvaustion point. 
From this agents draw consolation, as it 
indicates a steady coutinuance of buying 
with the poesibility of a really good de- 
mand developing .t apy time, The mar- 
ket 1s steady in tone in most descriptions 
of goods. Some makes of Southern 
brown sheetings are in full supply, but 
there are few Eastern products whico are 
not well held by agents, The past week 
has, in fact, disclosed actual scarcity of 
supplies in such makes of bleached shirt- 
ings as seli for seven cents per yard down- 
ward, clear evidence that there is little 
real connection at the moment between 
the prices of raw material and the posi- 
tion of manufactured cottons, Trade re- 
ports, except from tne Cotton States, are 
of a healthy character and collection» 
regular, and in face of much talk of fears 
of wght money later on, it is worth not- 
ing that quite a number of buyers are 
settling their fall accounts ahead of usual 
time im order to secure full discount 
abatements. 








READING NOTICES. 





Loans and GIsCOUDTS... ceeeeeeees eevee 8 083 06 
Overdrafts, secured and sapeaeees succes 7,13° 47 
. 5. bones to secure circulation.......... 50,00 0 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc....... 8) UO 
Due from other national banks..... 596,916 82 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 40,551 53 
Checks and other cash items............... 62,874 37 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 796,875 9 
Bills of o:cher DANKS.........66. © eseceees Su 
F racuenas paper currency, nickels and 
MBBccc cca cccccccsccocdssceesetocccecccces 1,485 74 
Specie vinebne soaweceesed Mebpéenpaceesecesse 759.000 (0 
Legal- I a a 
U.S. certificates ‘of. — for legal-ten- 
OOF \Kiketloass acted bie bbenkbOeec0 130,000 00 
edem: tion fund with “U.S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (ovher than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 16,000 00 
WANE cco detecccctpischoanaqnesbsocncsscone $8,379,519 92 
p spemstivsenes 
Capital mock paid in $450,000 
Surplus fUNG........c0ceeeeereeeeee 700.000 00 
Undiviaeu —™ eceeecere eveocece 114,585 26 
National bank-notes outstanding 43,-00 00 
Divieeuds unpaid 3.892 OU 
Individual deposits suoject to check.. 5,707 0195 15 
mand cert posses of aeposi 40,82 70 
Certified checkS..........+.+++++ 119, 46 71 
Cashier's ¢ = outstanding. *,l4u 56 
Due to other national bauks . eee 967.087 46 
D .e to state banks aud bankers.......... 226,289 58 
ee SET! ee 94,550.5 519 92 


Total 
STATZ OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 83.; 
LH. P. DOREMUS. Cashier of the above- 
named bans, do “oe mniy swear that tbe above 
se is true, to the bas of of Ha, ae and 
e 


H Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to chee me this tien day ‘of 
July, 19. JOHN W. 
Notar: y Public, Kings ‘County. 
Certificate filed in New vork Coun’ 

Correct attest: 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, 

SANFORD H. STEZLE, ; Directors. 

H, W. SLOCUM, 








DIVIDEND. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar Street, 


New York, July 4th, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE 
PERCENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


PACIFIC RE INSURANCE C0, 


TH DIVID 
NEw = nat July 16th, 1891 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE ( hy, CENT. 
is Ree on demand at the office of Company, 


“GEORGE JEREMIAK, Secretary. 








TO OUR READERS, 


THE attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is cuiled to the follow- 


ing terms of subscription and club rates, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three montbs...... $ % | Six months..... $1 
Four months..... «++ 100] One year. ...... 3 
OLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber . 
One year each to two subscribers 
Three years to une subscriber... eye 
Three subscri one year Sea. 
Four years to one subscriber .......... ... 
Four subscribers one year ees Evie oekaaue 
Five years to one subscriber necks ane 
Five subscribers one vear eacn .. .......- 10 00 

{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty first page. 

We wiil be giad tosend our clubbing list 
to avy person asking for it, Individuals. 
—_ andr clube cap be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 

ues at lers cost than toey can obtain them 
direct from tbe pu »lisbers. 

All gubseriptions to HE INDEPENDENT 

are stopped at the ex of tne ane 
paid for. En enne 0 ts ee convenient for 






Sw maazercn 
RSSSSss st 





subscriber to remit promptly upon the ex 





piration of pis subscription we a take 
pleasure in continuing the paper re- 
ceiving a postal card re teque-t te that eff effect. 


PURE PORT WINE. 
We have 1acur stock of a wines for medicinal 


and eomm purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is tbirty- -five years old. Those who re = 
the very best ar'icle in a sick room ca 2 be sup 





THE scenery at and yy the vicinity of Colorado 

Soreee- Colo., is of the most wonderful, wiid aod 
ul descriptinn. The Excelsior View Com 

o! that city advertise tosend stx carefully sele 

vous for thirty cents or twelve views for fifty 

cents. 

THE city of Chicago offers at the present tim 
ceptiona! advantages fer the investment of money ria 
real estate and in real estate mortgages on improved 
ony ete property. 

. R. Giddings, of Chicago. o' 
apeuunies on improved Chicago propert + t par and 
accrued a ae security being worth do: 


respond with him. 


TH FERRET CAMERA. 


ALMOST every one of the readers of THs IvyDB- 
P#NDVENT will spenv more or less time in the country 
this summer, and we cas 10t giv- them any better ad- 
vice than to take with them a camera. 

essre. Loeber Brothers, of 11 Nassau Street, New 
Yorx. have an advertisement in Teu-IND PENDENT 
of the Ferret Uamera, which. in acdition to being 
low 1n price, is effective and desirable in every way. 


seamen. MACMASTER * BIRRELL, of Portland, 
whose advertisement a) rs in our finen- 
bay | columns, otter mortgage investments in 0 
Washington on imoroved city property an on 
improved tarms, net'ing the investor from six 
cent. to seven and a half per ceut., interest and 
cioal payable in gold. They will be giad togive a0y 
of our readers particulars a and refere.ces. 








THE service now maseree by the Rome, Water- 
town and “gdensburg Railroad is exceptional! good 
anu satisfactory. Passengers fur the tamous Thou- 
sand !siands, wi ich as asummer resort is unequaled 

nh this country are now tran:ported over this line 
from either the East or the West in vestibuled draw- 


from the East at Utica 








NEAT WEEK 


We shall have our Closing Sale of 
India and China Silks, plain #nd fig- 
ured, Washable Silks and other 
Spriv g and Summer Fabrics. 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


We offer in India and China Silks at 
®0 cents a yard our $1.00 qualities, at 
75 cents a yard our $i 25 qualities 

In Washable silks Genuine Habutais 
at 50 cents, regular price, 75 cents: at 
65 cents, regular price, $1.00. 
IN THE BASEMENT 


Figured India Silks, black grounds, 
at 40 cents a yard. 

Black and Fancy Colored Grounds 
at 50 cents. These goods areall new 
designs. and are equal in quality to 
those sold at $'.00 earlier in the sea- 
son. 

2,500 yardsin miscellaneous leng'hs 
at 35 cents; also several thuusan¢ 
yards of Fancy Silks and Surahs at 
about Half Price. 


JamesMcCreery &Co,, 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











a igi 
er Spo 


Arecommended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
and KK eUCEv CUST, Are’ rapidly laid by any 
carpenter 
ss: me djagram and description ¢ A and we 
will re and r sampie send 
0 cents. Address, 
v0. S. D CKI* SON & CO., 


Wellington, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


Cr BRONAE MEMORIAL? IN GRANITE 








BRUNZE AND 
‘21 Broadway. N. Y. City. opposite Dodge Stattue. 


es & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


af) TRUNKS, VALISES 
14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 
556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 

N. B. Light Treoks for Steamer and Euro- 
pean travel. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac 
commodated by sending them at No, 251 
Broadway, N. Y.,on a posta) card, the 
name and address to which ne would like 
the paper sent. 









Susurance. 


A RETROSPECT OF BRITISH LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


THE London Review, at the beginning 
of 1891, printed a four-page article of ret- 
rospect. in insurance, which it headed 

‘The year of revolution.” It opened by 
remarking that Britisn legislation having 
as its specific object the specific regulation 
of insurance companies has now come o 

age, the Act of 1870 (which was followed 
by supplemental acis) being now in its 
twenty-first year. Comparing the Par- 
liamentary Blae-book of February of 
1872 with tae last edition of the same, 
there appear names of 114 companies, 
which are a different assortment from 
111 of 1870 and after mentionng some 
of the departed, the reviewer proceeds 
to briefly pay his respects to some of 
those now exw ing. Tnus, the Biue Rib- 
bon, now the Abstainers aua General, is 
pronounced an expensive and neediess 
experiment, and its stockholders are ad- 
vised that they will act prudently to 
wind it up, whule they have opportunity 
wo do so without meeting furtner cails. 
The British Legal (industrial),-wbich has 
@ premium income of only $222 600 and 
appears to be spending 52 8 per cent, in 
. Xpenses, is pronounced of duubiful util- 
ity, serving only to give people element- 
ary notions of thrift. The Industrial 
Assurance of Great Britain, resuscitated 
afew years ago, was a company whose 
existence at all was u:jusufiaole; its 
business has gone elsewhere, and it 1s now 
in liquidation. The London Amucabie, 
oow going considerabiy for annuity 
business, does not seem to keep its an- 
ouity fund separate, and is gomg at an 
expense ratio of 55.58 per cent. upon pre- 
miums; 80 168 prospects of paying an- 
ouities for a long time appear slender. 
tne Positive, a remarkable company, 
started under very peculiar circumstan- 
ces and worked at enurmous expense at 
tirst, has improved in that partucular and 
18 now doing a safe and respectable busi- 
oess, yet is still too expensive and too 
little enterprising. The R fuge shows the 
startling discrepancy of a premium in- 
come of $2,715,000, and assets of $1,055,- 
000; its expenditure 1s 52 per cent,, aad 
whe reviewer thinks it *‘ an institution we 
could very well do without.” Tae final 
chapters ot the career of the Yorkshire 
Provident, the reviewer thinks, ** will be 
tound among the records of Her Maj-s- 
wy’s prisons.” Tne Loodon, Edinburgh 
and Giasgow ‘‘ is & gigantic importation 
into the list,” but the reviewer's attitude 
is ‘* one of expectation and mild interesv” 
asto the exact date and manner of its 
disappearance. Per contra, tne Itinerant 
Metnodist Preacners’ Anauity is most re- 
markable ; it has abou: $2,000,000 as-ets, 
about $55,000 of premiu.n income. and is 
managed at an expense of $1,430 per 
year, whence come the reviewer’s admi- 
ration and sstonishment. 

Discussing changes in plans, methods 
and characteristics of companies, when 
the old E,uitable announces that on its 
single premium’ business it will return 
more than has beea paidin, ‘‘ we see 
ourselves at the commencement ot a 
financial revolution of the first magni- 
tude.” When first-class offives like the 
Legal and General prepare special forms 
of policy which give the holder liberty to 
do nearly what he pleases, “we feel 
there is not much left to ask for.” When 
the Sun voluntarily assumes to legally 
guarantee assignments of its policies and 
dispenses with medical examinations (un- 
der certain conditions), ‘‘ we confidently 
expect, as a nexs result, the arrival of 
the Day of Judgment.” But when that 
most ancient and red-taped institution, 
the Matual Life of King St., Cheapside, 
goes in deliberately for a form of Ton- 
tine, ‘we are tempted to go around in a 
helpless way and vainly ask, can such 
things be?’ The most ancient and re- 
spectable British offices most severely 
denounced the new-fangled plans which 
were credited to the wicked American 
invaders; but in the wholesale taking 
over, by the North British and Mercantile, 
of a large body of persons in the Civil 








Service without a fresh medical exami- 
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nation, enough novelty was brought into 
British practice to make an old time 
actuary sit down and weep for the past 
which cannot be restored. Generally 
speaking, any fairly healthy man with 
premium in his band can make precisely 
his own terms among the various com- 
panies, and he is at some risk of being in- 
vited to accept a policy for nothing, with 
a pocket- book thrown in as make-weight. 

From this point the reviewer assumes 
seriousness and gives a rap at competi- 
tion in this country, where prominent 
citizens have had policies presented them 
in consideration of the use of their names 
as decoys; he dilates upon the folly of 
proclaiming a wound by “ squealing,” 
and suggests that the Provident and 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, being at the top 
of the list, can well afford to endure 
American competition without retort or 
reply, Still, ‘distrust and suspicion 
have been in too many cases engen- 
ered among even British offices,” and 
**in too many cases the steady old in- 
stitutions of this country are being rat- 
tled up” in a way to disturb their equi- 
librium, The “11 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. busi- 
ness” is no more; they must work now, 
and hard, if they want to keep moving. 
At least, it is certain that ‘ the fossil 
offices” are in danger of being crowded 
out; those which ‘ rely upon their brass 
plates, their polished counters, and the 
starched respectability of their Boards” 
will quietly drop outof sight. The writer 
proceeds : 


** When the rulers of these ancient insti- 
tutions now gaze around them, they are ap- 
palled by the sight that meets their eyes. 
They are confronted at once with a falling 
rate of interest, with the question of in- 
creased competition on all hands, and sim- 
ultaneously with the necessity of keeping 
up their dividends to their shareholders 
and bonuses to the policy holders—possibly 
both together. They attach such exagger- 
ated importance to this question of bonus 
that some of them seem to lose sight of the 
main object of life assurance altogether. 
It is, we fear, on the bonus qnestion that 
many respectable institutions will finally 
be wrecked. Our views on this particular 
point are known, and we claim and main- 
tain that it is better for a hundred persons 
to be insured for a moderate sum with no 
bonus, than that ten, or twenty-five, or fifty 
should receive very large bonuses. The 
best company, in fact, is the company 
which does most good, which transacts the 
largest amount of business consisteutly 
with solyency, which confines its energies 
to the strict principle of the gospel of as- 
surance, and which will never rest content 
until every man, woman and child in the 
civilized worid is a candidate for, or par- 
tic ipator in, the benefits of life assurance. 

* And we justly think that we may term 
the present year a year of revolution. It 
is not a year of red ruin and the breaking 

down of laws, but itis a breakiog up of old- 
fashioned traditions and the breaking down 
of old-fashioned barriers, aud it is a year 
which will reveal the fact that life assur- 
ance is atrade and not a mystery, that it 
is a financial operation as easily explicable 
as banking or as the sale of butter or 
cheese. Coormous bonuses. mysterious 
tables of mortality, and eccentric systems 
of valuation, are all fetishes used up and 
played out. The sole thing the public wish 
to know is what they will get in return for 
their money, and when and how they may 
expect to realize. A company’s vitality, its 
financial resources, and an unswerving ad- 
herence to the honorable observance of its 
coutracts, will succeed in obtaining the 
greatest hold on the public; and this is the 
company that is bound to get to the top. 
This is the lesson which tne coming year 
and many following are destined to bring 
to the front, and this is the lesson which, 
we trust, will be applied in its entirety by 
many who, even as they read these lines, 
may be tempted to put them aside and let 
the future take care of itself. Time, wkich 
justifies all things, will justify these our 
prophecies and these our views with regard 
to the future of life assurance.’ 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stocknelter and entitled tu 
partici in distributions of surp 

The Mass. non-forfeiture appties | e o all poitetes. s and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merita before insuring your life. 











ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY &, LEB, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON 


Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


Assels, - Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
proportion of Bond and slortgage Investments of any 
life Insurance company in this country. and the 
smallest proportion of cash uninvited. 

The Combination Bond of the Washington in strong 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not found 
ina contract of any other company. A first-c'ass in- 
vestment policy. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SETS, Dec. 31st, 21,10 
ETA EILIti ost 1890... $24, “bora tad te $ 
$2.030,530 14 


FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 

oul at —~ od life rate vremium. 
; Anuca 1 Cash distributions are paid upon all po!- 
cles 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pampblets, rate. and vatues for any age Jent on 
application to the © ompany ’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfelture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. . 
NEW VORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 











“OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,351 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 19V0..........0000 +s escesccesece 1,357,821 li 


Total Marine Premiums,......... eevece “$5187, 152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890,.....se0es0-.-. $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
PETION,...cccrececesccere eoosee- $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,,.... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,246,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OStirrated At,..cccrcccccccecce++seseeecesees 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank....... eeeccececesecccescscesee:: 198,428 le 

AMOUNT, coccccccese ++ esecese $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 




















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A RAVEN .. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY NE 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIs, AWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WAL DRON P- BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, {SAAC BELI 
WILLIAM 8. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W, HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSIN 
g HAND. ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
OHN D. HE TT, RU H. H Y 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOs A 
oneal HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. L 
sHAL TERNO™ H i. 

















HOME 
Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1891. 


CAPITAL STOCK ae ee eo ee $3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Casb in Banks 














a oo te epee $191,142 97 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection - in iS ee se 562,769 44 
Real Estate A or oe earls Sie e otalent. etela 1,510,441 65 
Loans on Stocks . . 299,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort gages 654,421 03 
Interest due and accrued 47,125,73 






































United States Currency . - 6percent. $528,000 00 $624 525 00 
Di-trict of Columbia of 1924 3-65 * “ 1,100,000 00 1,320,000 00 
New York City . . >» eae “ 500,000 00 522,500 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement es ore ‘a 182.512 20 189.812 69 
City of Richmond, Va. >) 1 50.000 00 56,000 00 
Reteaaka City, Neb., Paving District : en ” 25.000 00 26.250 00 
City of Greeley, Co a Water ‘net wee si 25.000 00 25 750 00 
State of Georgia, Hegistered . ee 2" os Sha FE “ 25 000 00 25 625 00 
‘“* Mississippi . ls ~ 20.000 00 20.000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, ‘Iowa, City Improvement a - 18,600 00 19.158 00 
Kansas City, Kas.. improvement. . ie ” 12,500 00 13,125 00 
Cc ~ of Atchison, Kas., Internal Improvement |7 “= “ 10,000 00 10,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie '& West’n R. R. Co, Re-org’d First 
Lien ; _ es * 200,000 00 212 000 00 
WN. ¥., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. _ - 112,000 00 100,240 00 
New York Central & Hudson Riv. er Railroad First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) . . pas “ 100,000 00 123,250 00 
» wy Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Registered _ 
1900) , ai 100,000 00 119,500 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage. 
Gold ws " 100,000. 00 103,500 00 
Ohio & boo Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(191 a. sad 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First ‘ 
Mortgage (Evansville Division)( 1920) . a ” 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Cleveland, Columous, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
_R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) .7 “ - 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . Pas ” 100,000 00 109,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered). . | ee ia 100,000 00 100,500 00 
Albemarle & Chesaneake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ ge (1909) 7 ee. 1 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R’y. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) . Gy 2 ” 100,000 00 106,250 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis R.R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) et em = 100,000 00 117,000 00 
foledo, Ann Arbor and Cadillac allway” Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guarantred (191 6 * es 100,000 00 83,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh b Railway Co. “Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 9 o 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha itaitway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . .* “ 30,000 00 57,250 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, lst Mortgage . e eo 50,000 00 56,500 Ov 
Savanna & Westera,First Con’d Mtge Gr’ ee ses 50,000 00 42,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General Mortgage 
Guaranteed stamped (1936). 5 “ 50,000 00 42,500 00 
Louisville, St. L. and Tex, R’y Co. ist Mt’ ge. (1917) a e ae 50,000 00 41 500 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage . * “2 25.000 00 20,625 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of lowa, First. 

Consolidated Mortgage (1909) ... ett “ 50,000 00 50 000 00 
Denver Water Company, lst Mortgage, ....7 “ “ 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, Ill,, Aqueduct Co., Ist Mortgage. . . .6 “ ” 10,000 00 10,000 00 

STOCK 
L000 Shares Furt Wayne and Jacksun R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 * New YorkCentral& Hudson RiverR.R 100 * 100,000 0 93,750 00 
luo ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred . . 100 ‘“ 100,000 90 84.000 00 
500 * LakeShore& Mico. S’th’n R’y Co. . 100 “* 50.000 00 58,250 00 
400 ‘“* fowa Central Preferred . . cs. 2 40,000 0c 8.800 00 
400 ‘ National Broadway Bank of a ae -'* 10,000 00 28,000 00 
200 “** American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . + oe 20,600 00 30,350 00 
200 “ Mercantile National Bank of N.Y. | 100 * 20,000 00 44.000 00 
200 «= i ft gf’ SS * eee 20.000 00 41,400 00 
200 “ Manhattan Company, N. Y. _ * 10,000 00 17,500 00 
200 “ Merchants’ Exchange Nationa: Bank 
of N. Y. a are 50 2% 10,000 00 12.600 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N.Y. ! a 5 * 5,000 00 20.500 00 
200 +“ National Bank of Commerce iu N. Y. 100 —* 20,000 60 38,600 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank . | 10,000 00 17,300 00 
200‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y, e* _ 5,000 00 9,000 00 
100 °* Hanover National Bank of N.Y. . 2 10 “ 10,000 Ou 35,000 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic... 100 “ 10,000 00 18,400 00 
100 +‘ Fourth National Bank of N.Y ... 100 “* 10,000 00 17,275 00 
200 +“ GHolland Trust Co. . tt — ae a 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +“ ‘Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn «i 4 eve ee 20,000 00 50,000 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co . oe Se 5,000 OU 14,000 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. 100 4,500 00 9,000 00 
$8.9*2, 86 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital tee eee e ole Bs « «oe “gel SS 2 
Reserve Premium Fund : |): |): : ! islstl it ir oh eran jamal 
Un nose Losses. . . “a 514,297 77 
Sinking Fund. . wee 47,827 83 
Unpaid Re-insurance and 1 Commission on U Uneoilected Premiums —oere 229,904 83 
Net Surplus 1,402,177 08 
$8,982.28 51 
aS — 
DIRECTORS: 
L EVI PF. MORTON, DANIEL A, HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
HEN . HURLBUT, DAVID H. McALPIN BENJAMIN PERKINS. 
WI aS “STURGIS, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, HENRY E. BEGUELIN, 
JOHN R. FORD. CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GEORGE W. SMITH. 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK, EDMUND PF. HOLBROOK. GEORGE C. WHITE. 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, JOHN H. WASHBURN, ELB IDGE G. SNOW 
OLIVER S. CARTER, JOHN H. INMAN, ORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY M. ABER, WALTER H. LEWIS. RENRY F. NOYES. 
LUCIEN C. WAKNER. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW JOHN H. WASHBURN, | 
THUMAS B. GREBNE, {5°C’s. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, ' | Vice=Pres’ts.. 


HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, { A*#istant Secretaries, 
A Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared payable on demand, 
Now York July, 14, 1801, 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


vF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st)... 568 525 11 


#100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. ) 


PYOGRIREEBecccve coccpvcccece- cmocessdsonece, coesecceccecssvesseccescobeses os 6a $28,863,854 71 

Less deferred preiaiums, J ANUATY 18t, 18D) ...... cecceccccseccececesceseseee 1,685,€45 37—§27,228,209 34 

Interest and rents, etc..... Secocongncenesescces ¢ etececaccooccccebecoesaceeses 5,371,235 38 

Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1890............cccceecsecsesneeeee sence 441,344 oe 4,929,590 74— $82, 158,100 


$132,61 897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


QPF SERMAGRS 00 GREG P.c0ce 00 coccecocccccccccs cope techoodees G06, Memecedesesesecten $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Total paid Policy-holders........... 6 ccccceecececsccceeecececceeceees $13.279,544 (2 
Taxes GO TOAMSUTRRGOB. 6055 cccccccccccccccescececscescsccuasconecesccces cossces cocccce 2W0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ [6@8. CtC........ .cccecccccccrcececcscestececseseecees 5,- 00,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 1,052,662 86—$20,052,526 04 





$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 








Cash on deposit, Ob hand, ANG 1M CLADBIL... .....cececeeeeees cee cee seen ceeeece eeeees $6,548,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

QI SERIES Di cnrcdscdes ecdiccesis senecesdccccecedhdecedeupedeansecensone cebectascss 63,867 .546 
Real GGG cc. ccccccont' setae’ ehade ‘ole suse 14,341, %17 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (puildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPICY)..0c00 cece cocccccccce secce coccccccccesscscceses toceccoccccccoovcesss sesccces 19,446,083 15 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 

*Loans 9 existing policies (the Reserveon these policies, included in Liatulities, 
RSE A i avescs ecabsacncccsbdiccs ‘cncendes caccebetes che ccdiababe 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due t to 

DORs Mabe MMB. vrcceccacanccosesenescccccosenseeccess! S9nesesesece ve Soesenss + eoescnsoscs 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
AGURCT WAIGMCEB.cccce s coccsccccccesepocscoccccescccsscocsccasccocss Soccesecoececooescceccs 195,812 91 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891 .. ... 474,823 52—$ 112,564,371 


3,383,438 58 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books-. - - 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
i ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses 1m COUTSE Of PAYMENL........c.ccesccccecesenceeeceeeesecrcecsrsescens $618,060 f4 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CTC... ......cccccccccscceceenccebeeesescesesecsesseeees 4,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not yoenensedl) ecveccecceeeces cccce 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ce0+ sececccecscees cave 2918 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies venga table 4 per cent. 

UMOEFOEED. « -coccccccecese -coccccece-coccres.coe-seccenss secsSegce*eccccccesovsoeceocss 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid tM AAVANCE.........ceccccceeeceeeeeeeesee veeeeeeescereesees 4,60 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... sins aates «++» $14,898,450 86 
Consisting otf 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...............sseeeee eee $8,670,539 50 
Estimated General Surplus...........06 ccccccccececceccceneeeees eoseee 6.227.911 36 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have d d a Reversi y dividend to 





participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of nex 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. a 
In the year 1880.......... $22.229.979 | Jan 1, 1881........ + Cae Jan. 1, Is8l...... $43, a pe cnge 964,719 
In the year 1885.. 68,521.42 | Jan. 1, 1886 259 674,500 | Jan. 1, 1886.. ... 06.264 o21 Uc: 6 121,172 
In the year 1890 159,076,065 | Jan. lL 1891.22 ..2. ", 569,338; 726 | Jan. 1. 1891...... 115,947,510 | 1890... 32,108,100 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 

C. OC. BALDWIN. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


THE INDEFENDENT. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ° ° Fs e 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on A aye at 4%, . pe 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 
us, > . . . . . . 
P ts Police H lders, . 
‘ayments to Po -Klolders, . ° 
Risks ° . ‘ - 


Risksin force, . ‘ . « ° 





49, 188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


i perl — 668,368 00 
sroiel War « 505,359 82 
* « « « « 9,981,233 38 
er ee 34,978,778 69 


638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mo 
on Collateral Securities, 


Loans , 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies atinterest, §. . 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ° P ‘ ‘ 


$76,529,231 72 

51,311,631 54 
° 8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147, 154, 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ° 


In Receipts, . ‘ 
In P’ nts to Policy-holders, J 
In assumed, ° ° ° ° 
In Risksin force, . . ee 


- 23,745 policies, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4, 611 ‘policies, 





Risks Risks 


Payments to 


Year, Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,928,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 891, 800,208... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 7,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... ‘ea, 125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226, 865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 
New York, January 28th, 1891. & 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| Otiver HARRIMAN, 

| Henry W. Soin. 

| Ropert OLYPHANT. 
EorGE F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. 

Freperic CroMweLt. 
uLtien T. Davies. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


Samuec E, Sprovtts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
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“THE PRECIOUS THINGS OF THE 
LASTING HILLS.” 


BY MARY LELAND McLANATHAN, 





Forts from the town’s relentless din and 
heat 
And dust of labor, glad escape I make 
Up where the high hills idly lave their feet 
In the cool ripples of the sparkling lake. 


No rugged side of mountain would I seek, 
Where pathiess wastes seem daring me to 
climb, 
Nor could I rest above, where each tall peak 
Shows clefts and fissures cut by restless 
time. 


Contented in my drifting boat I lie, 
Gaziug on slopes which gracious summer 
paints. 
Oh, as the hills about me, stedfast high, 
So stands the Lord’s own favor round his 
saints. 


My weary spirit, spent by ceaseless toil, 
By petty cares, and strain of irksome 
task, 
Receives the hillside’s mystic wine and oil; 
To breathe its blessed caim is all I ask. 


Not now for fertile fields I bless Thee, Lord, 
Nor for rich harvests waving in the breeze, 
Nor fireside cheer in yonder forest stored, 
Nor lavish load that bends the fruitful 
trees. 


Holier the gifts the lasting hills bestow 
To soothe the soul and feed the famished 
eye, 
The pines’ tall turrets in a stately row, 
Dark outlined spires on a pale sapphire 
sky. 


Their spreading boughs o’erarch a solemn 
shade; 

In their dim aisles sweet solitudes abide; 
When winds are out what melody is made! 
= Such voice as filled the bush on Horeb’s 

side. 


To forest edge what gorgeous carpet laid 
Of golden fields that glow with lustrous 
sheen, 
And undulate and change from shade to 
shade, 
Like some bright bird that loves to plume 
and preen. 


For me the vales their tender verdure 
wear, 
Of every tint that artist Nature kouows; 
The red kine graze on breezy uplaads fair, 
And blood-red stalks tinge all the buck- 
wheat’s snows. 


1 love the etched gray zigzag fence; the 
sole 
Tall elm’s slim wineglass on the sky out- 
lined; 
Those shapely maples clustered on the knoll; 
The ancient orchard leaning from the 
wind, 


The lonely homestead in its sheltered place, 
With baras and garners in protecting 
row 
Set toward the windy quarter, while ita face 
Looks calmly on the p!acid lake below. 


And over all what harmony of light, 
What sweet sereneness lies on lake and 
land, 
While gently drifting shades of cloud forms 
bright 
Rest like the shadow of a sheltering hand. 


These eyes that ached from vision cramped, 
repressed 
Within the city’s close-set walls of stone; 
In far and roving glance find ease and rest, 
Darting as free as from a cage outflown. 


And weary, brain and heart and wasted 
frapie 
Drink in fresh vigor from the hills’ rich 
springs; 
The lasting hills, ay changing, ay the 
same, 
Like Him who hoards for us their precious 
things. 
RICHFIELD Sraings, N, Y. 





THE OPEN KEY. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 








YESTERDAY my name was in the chief 
journals of the world as a medical dis- 
coverer. [am amember of many scien- 
_tific societies, an honorary life member 
of some, and The Lancet even speaks in 
praise of me; yet this morning in the sun- 
rise of my prosperity, my thoughts are 
not for my hard-won success or notoriety 
—whichever men please to call it—but for 
a quiet coraer of a quiet village of far-off 
Canada. Is it because looking from my 
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| window in Eaton Square I see a fierce 


snowstorm which belongs rather to 
Canada than to temperate England, that 
this memory comes? I thinknot. Inour 
time of greatest achievement we turn to 
the scenes of our earliest strivings and 
aspirations, and to those who then shared 
in the little pleasures and little pains of 
our daily life. And happy are they who 
in looking back have only smiles to greet 
the distant memories! As for me—well, 
yes, I have some smiles too. 

As I write I see that quiet corner; a 
post and telegraph office in a rural gene- 
ral store. There is the window painted 
white, to hide the telegraph *‘ operator ” 
from the general gaze; there is the old 
stone hotel opposite with its cool and 
beery recesses; there is the ink-bespatter- 
ed board on which the telegraph appa- 
ratus was set; the key with its black 
ivory handle, the sounder, the paper-reel 
with the indicator, the wires running 
through the window, the battery under- 
neath, and the “ ground-wire.” Then 
crowding cloe upon the small domain of 
telegraphy is the post office, and beyond, 
lining the walls, the general merchandise 
—hardware, dry goods, boots and shoes 
and groctries—and in the center of the 
floor, buffalo robes, piles of cotton and 
ready-made clothing. I can smell the 
cotton and the groceries now. 

I was then a dootor’s clerk next door to 
this emporium, doomed for certain long 
hours in the day to dispense prescriptions, 
to sell ‘‘ drugs,” wall paper, paint, oil 
and stationery, and to make up “ condi- 
tion powders,” and the like, for the vil- 
lage horse-doctor. 

It was not a wildly exciting life. Even 
a political contest, when sundry citizens 
gathered round Dr. Panton’s stove and 
bet their ‘‘ ultimate shekel” on their Grit 
favorite, and in unbridled language pillo- 
ried his Tory opponent, was not sufficient 
to make the months and years amble 
blithely along. Yet, with a kind of dogged 
ambition, I posted the doctor’s books, sent 
out his accounts to close-fisted patients 
who, when they did pay, desired him to 
take a certain amount of farm produce in 
lieu of cash; I held the heads of unfortu- 
nate sufferers, chiefly feraale, while the 
doctor lanced their gums and pulled their 
teeth or broke them off, as the case might 
be; I assisted occasionally in more serious 
surgical operations; I studied the Materia 
Medica, got Dunglinson’s Medical Di- 
rectory by heart, experimented with a 
Leyden jir, made oxygen out of the 
impalpable air, and rendered the store 
“high” with sulphureted hydrogen. I 
arranged the tableaux fires for the village 
Dramatic Association; I co-operated with 
the clientless young physician down the 
street in painting the drop-curtain, wings 
and flies for the performance of “ The 
Grist to the Mill”; I was cast for an 
important character in every play that 
was produced; and still existence was 
not a joy. 

At last there came a new interest in 
my life in the person of Greg Brodie, the 
telegraph operator. We lived in the 
same house, we roomed together; and 
eventually he confided to me the close 
race it was batween him and a young di- 
vinity student for the affections of the 
post-office clerk, Lena Walters. I wasa 
little envious that | had nothing of the 
kind to confide to him; but there came a 
time! 

At night after business we used tospend 
snug hours in that little telegraph corner 
of his; but especially so on Sundays 
when the world was sbut out, and we 
with the smell of the cotton and groceries 
were shut in, and with nothing to do. 
Greg, however, used to fill in the inter- 
stices of our conversation by talking to 

some one on the Line; that is, some other 
operator who, like himself, was secking 
for companionship in his telegraphic in- 
strument. One day Greg proposed that 
I should learn the art. He gave me the 
alphabet, lent me an old brass telegraphic 
key, and I began. I learned quickly aod 
was especially encouraged by Gregg, who 
s:id that when I could rattle off a column 
of newspaper matter without hesitation 
and read the mystic dots and dashes from 
the reel, he’d let me also “‘ talk ” to some 
one on the Line of a Sunday. He said 


T 








with an impressive kindness that he'd let 
me talktoR D. I knew that R. D, was 
the telegraph *‘ call” for Rodon, a place 
forty miles away. The telegraph call 
also answered for the nam2 of the opera- 
tor. K. D. represented Rodon, it also 
represented whoever was in the tele- 
graphic secrets of Rodon. The name of 
the village where Greg Brodie and I were 
planning to conquer the world was Gal- 
ton and itscall was G. T. My ear be- 
came more acute day by day, or rather 
Sunday by Sunday, and I could detect 
that Greg very frequently talked to R. D. 
Idid not know what was said, for Greg 
took all messages by sound, and I could 
only master them slowly on paper; but 1 
found out at last that R. D. was a girl as 
well asa place. I hinted to Greg that he 
seemed to take more enjoyment in R. D.’s 
telegraphic company than was loyal to 
Lena Walters. He said; ‘* Why, bless 
you, R. D. knows all about how I stand 
with Lena. It’s all right, Vic, my boy.” 

Thereupon I redoubled my efforts to 
master the art; and at last one Sunday 
afternoon Greg told me to ‘*‘ open the key 
and fire away. Call up R.D.,” he said, 
**T've been telling her about you.” 

My fingers trembled,but I began brave- 
ly—a dot, a space and two dote, dash and 
two dots (which stands for R. D.); this for 
five or six times and I signed G. fT.—two 
dashes and a dot, adash. I went through 
this form several times and then the 
sounds were interrupted, ‘‘Close your 
key,”said Greg; ‘‘ R.D. is going to answer; 
she has opened her key.” 

Sure enough there came the acknowl- 
edgment. ‘ Yes, yes, G. T. Whois at 
the key?” 

Tois I ran off on the paper,tho Greg took 
it by sound. I could read it, and quickly, 
too. How plainly and firmly R. D. wrote. 

I replied: **Iv’s Victor Dean, Greg 
Brodie’s friend. I’m only learning.” 

“Yes, know. You write pretty well 
for a beginner. Hold the key lightly and 
don’t be afraid. Where is G, T.?” 

** He’s here, beside me.” 

‘**Is he ‘ taking’ for you?” 

‘* No, I'm reading off the paper.” 

*« Tell him the divinity student preach- 
ed here last Sunday.” From the quick 
and slightly irregular action of the instru- 
ment, I knew that she was laughing. 

** He sends his best respects,” I replied; 
‘‘and he says he is now going to the 
other end of the store to write a sermon 
from the text ‘Children obey your 
parents.’” 

There was a pause which I afterward 
felt was filled in with maidenly annoy- 
ance, tho I did not quite understand why 
till afterward, and then came the reply 
in decided characte~s: 

“TellG. T. bev »e hateful and mean 
when he tries. It’s a pity, for he’s very 
good-naturei when the wires are down.” 

She was referring to an occasion when 
the telegraph wires were broken twenty- 
five miles from Galton and in her juris- 
diction, aad to the fact that Gregg gal- 
lantly went out and attended to them 
himself and saved her the trouble. 

Gregg had seen her, and he said in his 
unconventional speech that, “‘sce was 
a daisy—cheeks like peacher—bair of 
gold and scrumpshus altogether.” - I’m 
afraid ‘ scrampshus’ is not in Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

The talk continu:d. I said: ‘* You take 
by sound, of course?” 

** Yes,” and I felt that she was laugh- 
ing again. ‘‘ It’s as easy as making squills 
and paregoric. Oa, [ want a prescrip- 
tion. What is good for arheumatic arm ? 
Mine hurts so sometimes. Now, really. 
I’m not joking. If you’ll tell me, lil talk 
to you often on Sundays, and perhaps 
pu’— 

But here there was‘silence. Some one 
on the line between us had opened a key. 
Greg came forward. He nodded with 
significance and put on the ground-wire. 
Tnen he began to call “ R. D., R. D., 
R. D.” R. D. immediately replied: ** Yes, 
yes, G. T.; what is the matter ?” 

** Some one has”— again the interrup- 
tion was made. 

‘*He’s put on the ground-wire and 
opened the key too,” Gregg said; ‘ the 
English sneak. It’s B. L.” 

** It’s who ?” 
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‘* B. L., the operator at Blorna; young 
Englishman; came out a year ago; had 
some money, and Sangster at Blorna took 
him into partnersbip in business. They 
have the telegraph and post office, He’s 
only ten miles from Rodon, and he’s try- 
ing his Picvadilly charms on R, D.” 

I was visibly anxious, Already I bad 
come t» a sense of interest and proprie- 
torship in R. D. ‘ How do you know?” I 
said, 

** Heard it first from Jed Hincks, the 
stege driver. Jed hatesbim. Thenafter- 
wards [ knew from the vague messages 
he sent her (I could hear them you know 
as they passed), that the thing was pro- 
gressing so far as he was concerned. He 
has not interrupted me much because he 
knows tbat ‘I'm true to Pell’—that’s 
Lena; but he’ll play bis sneaking tricks 
with you, Vic, my boy. Ob, you needn’t 
look grumpy. She doesn’s like him. 
One week when he was back in the 
Rough Lands shooting we used to talk a 
great deal, and she gave me to under- 
stand that her fathe> liked him, but sre 
didn’t say that she followed her father's 
lead in the matter ; she suggested rather 
the opposite, not so much by what she 
said as by what she didn’t say. It looks 
‘werry’ like a case of Robin Grey, Vic, 
for her father is in low water financially.” 

I was only a boy of eighteen then, but 
I began to feel something stirring within 
me, that as the days and weeks went on, 
developed to hatred, and—yes, to love! 
to hatred of the Eoglishman, and to love 
of R. D., or Lucy Grafton, the telegraph 
girl. 

There are those who sneer at the love 
of boy and girl. I have lived the life 
of many countries. I have had enough 
hard blows and rough experiences to ob- 
literate all that m ght seem sentimental 
in life or character; but I say God forbid 
that any one, man or woman, should 
hold in light esteem the honest affection 
that comes in our best and freshest days, 
so much the better and the fresher in the 
free life of young countries. 

There was no privacy in talking over 
the line, yet I felt that our friendship 
grew. Again and again, however, we 
were interrupted. She knew, I think, that 
I bad come to understand whence the 
tronble arose. As for me I longed for a 
chance to go to Rodon, but I was tied to 
the dispensary, and it was too long a jour- 
ney for one day else I might huve ven- 
tenured of a Sunday. Perhaps my feel- 
ings in the matter were not soothed by 
the fact that B. L. would sometimes after 
a series of interruptions call up R. D. and 
ostentatiously say that he would be at 
Rodon on Sunday at two o’lock. I say os- 
tentatiously, for he gave especial deliber- 
ation and emphasis to the forming of the 
dots and dashes. I bave often wondercd 
since if the other operators on the line 
followed the vague outlines of that ro- 
macce of a summer. 

The summer passed, and with its close 
drew near also the end of my probation 
in Galton. In September I passed my 
matriculation examination in medicine 
at Toronto; and when the Mail appeared, 
containing news of my success, almost 
the first congratulation I had was from 
Lucy Grafton through Greg. The ** dead- 
head ” (free) message ran: ‘‘ R. D. is glad 
that you have got your foot on the lad- 
der”; Greg had added below as a post- 
script: ‘‘And your hand on the knife.” 

I have that deadbead message at this 


_-hour; it was an earnest congratulation on 


my first achievement in life. There is 
none other in my memory like it, yet 
there lies before me 0a this table a pile of 
telegrams from all parts of the world 
congratulatory of my latest accomplish- 
ment. While in Toronto writing for my 
matriculation, I had appl ed to a well- 
known physician tu be his assistant and 
dispenser, on condition that I should be 
allowed to give my mornings to my med- 
ical lectures. I bad not much hope of 
getting the position under the circum- 
stances; but Dr. Panton and others had 
written strong letters of commerdation, 
and there was achance. On the possibil- 
ity of my having to leave the village any 
time soon, the Galton Dramatic Associa- 
tion hurried on the performaace of * F or- 
gotten,” a comedy drama writtea by the 
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young physician whom I mentioned be- 
fore. 

I was cast for the principal part, so 
much had my prestige- increased since I 
had headed the list of successful candi- 
dates at matriculation. «I played the part 
of a spendthrift, who in a great city 
when all his money and friends are gone, 
remembers the hearts he left behind and 
who, returning to his old home, finds 
them just the same to him, tho their love 
is touched with sadness because of his 
neglect and with pity for his misfortunes. 
Perbaps I was born with a dramatic in- 
stinct, at least with a dramatic apprecia- 
tion. However it be, the night of the 
performance some indefinable influence 
possessed me, and I played the part of the 
prodigal with a suppressed feeling which 
I have since discovered is art; but which 
with me then was simply the result of a 
continued effort to prevent an abandon of 
emotion. It was not until weeks after 
ward I learned that Lucy Grafton, her 
English lover, and a party from Rodon 
were in the audience. 

On leaving the hall after the perform- 
ance, Greg handed me a telegram from 
Toronto, It had come about the time the 
curtain rang up. It was tothe effect that 
my application had been accepted, and 
that I must start for Toronto at once. 

Dr. Panton said he could manage some. 
how. The young physician offered on the 
spot to help him till he got an assistant, 
and it was arranged that I should go the 
next morning. All night was spent in 
packing, hasty good-bys were said, and at 
seven o’clock I was on my way. Should 
I ever again listen to the click of the 
sounder as it responded to Lucy Grafton’s 
fingers? [left a message for her with Greg, 
which said that I hoped she would keep 
the battery strong and the line clear for 
the talks we should have next summer 
when I came back to visit Galton. 

IL. 

A week after I got to Toronto I re- 
ceived a letter from Greg with a message 
from R. D., saying that she thought I had 
played ‘*Forgotten” well and most natur- 
ally, and saying also that there were fifty- 
two Sundaysin a year. I can appreciate 
that last phrase better now than I could 
then. Women see further than men— 
women like Lucy Grafton. 

Greg’s letters came regularly at first, 
and were chiefly full of Lena Walters, 
but some of them had a sentence or a 
postcript about R. D., and the assertiveness 
of the Englishman. At last there came a 
letter in which he mentioned neither 
Lena Walters nor Lucy Grafton, and then 
suddenly a telegram of good-by, saying 
that he wasegoing to Los Angeles, and 
from there to Mexico. Somehow I felt 
that the Lona Walters chapter in his life 
had closed. Years after came to know 
the story; but that is to be told elsewhere. 

Seven years passed. By theseverest ap- 
plication I had taken a brilliant degree, 
and had spent three years in Europe 
walking the hosp'tals. I had not visited 
Galton that summer after, for life was 
crowded full of work, and the worry of 
caring for a sick brother. I seemed to 
have no time for memories, for friend- 
ships, for the past, A vagrant and chok- 
ing wish would sometimes rise but con- 
stantly recurring duties would drive it 
away. R. D. was an outline in a pleasant 
horizon far behind, never very vivid, yet 
never quite to leave me. But work, my 
master, drove me ov. Could there ever 
be a resurrection of that boyish affection? 

Returned to Canada, my name in all 
the papers, there came a letter from Dr. 
Panton asking me for old times’ sake to 
cowe and spend a few days with him. 
This was my first breathing space in the 
seven years, and I turned with pleasure to 
the seclusion of Galton and Dr, Panton’s 
friendship. Then, too, that figure on the 
horizon grew on the instant vivid; the 
figure of the girl I had never seen. I 
know now what it was. It was the man 
turning with loyalty to the boy that he 
was and ready to do homage to what was 
best in the boy’slife. But all these years 
had gone, and this was the first pause to 
express the ritual of memory! 

I arrived at Galton one hot afternoon 
in August. When I stepped from the 
stage upon the sidewalk in front of the 
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drug store where I had played so humble 
a part in the battle of life, it appeared to 
me that everything looked the same, only 
smaller taan my memory had fashioned. 
But a feeling began to grow on me that I 
was ecting a part, that this visit of mine 
was not real. I entered the store. A 
pale-faced clerk with greasy fingers was 
engaged in making condition powders. 
He said that the doctor was out, but 
would be back in an hour or so, would I 
wait or go to the house? 

I looked at the seat behind the wall- 
paper rack, where I used to study Greg’s 
Botany and the British Pharmacopceia, 
and a gulp came suddenly in my throat. 
I was learning for the first time, acutely, 
how completely we grow away from 
things once part of our daily life, and 
which looking back upon and desiring to 
see again, and seeing again we find that 
they are as farfrom us as the empty cra- 
dle from the vanished child. 

So 1 went out to see Garry the barber, 
I went across the road to talk to Solmes 
the saddler, I visited Downes the lame 
tailor, I called on the old High School 
master, and I met in the street the young 
physician, now with a well-established 
practice and no longer painting drop 
scenes and wings for the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation. It died when I left never to rise 
again. At last—I put it off as long as I 
could, yet why I could not tell—I went to 
the general store wherein were the tele- 
graph office and post office. 

It all looked as it did in the old days 
eave that Greg Brodie was not at the key. 
The afternoon mail was being distributed 
as I entered, and soon the wicket was 
opened and—yes, there was the face of 
Lena Walters, the same yet not the same. 
She had grown fragile looking, and there 
was a touch of sadness in the pretty and 
gentle face. Shesaw me and recognized 
me, and her hand was tbrust through the 
wicket to me, and a curious, inquiring 
wistfulness shone in her eyes. I knew 
she was mutely asking after Greg Brodie. 
The store was clearisg gradually, and I 
stood now shaking hands with old ac- 
quaintances, now listening mechanivzally 
to the clicking of the telegraphic instru- 
ment. My heart throbbed quickly as 
there came a break in the play of sound 
and I heard the well-known call, *‘ G. T., 
G. T., G. T."—Two dashes and a 
dot, a dash; this three times and then the 
signiture of the office calling—*‘ R. D.”; a 
dot, a space and two dots, a dash and two 
dots. 

Lena Walters turned to the key. She 

was both post office and telegraph clerk 
now. “G.T,, G.T., G.T.” again and 
then “R, D.” But the click of the 
sounder was not familiar. There was 
another. a heavier and more nervous hand 
at the R. D. key than I had known. 
- With difficulty I could follow the 
words as they fell from the sounder; ** My 
wife is dangerously ill; her doctor wishes 
Dr. Panton to come at once.” The only 
signature was ‘*‘R.D.” ‘A new operator 
where she used to be,” I said to myself; 
and at that moment Dr. Panton entered 
the store looking for me. In the midst 
of our greetings Lena Walters handed 
the message to him. 1 did not notice it 
at the time, but afterward [ thought 
there was something like a reproach in 
her eyes when I bade her a hasty good- 
by, saying that I would see her very soon 
agaipv. Iknow now that ske was thinking 
of Lucy Grafton, 

Dr. Panton on reading the telegram 
said that he must go at.once to Rodon. I 
asked if I might accompany him, but to 
this Mrs, Panton and her daughter, Mag- 
gie, a joyous girl of seventeen, who had 
joined us, objected. So the doctor went, 
and I stayed. 

We had a delightful evening, only 
broken by one shadow. I asked about 
Lena Walter’s lover, the divinity stu- 
dent. Maggie Panton was playing the 
piano at the time in an improvising kind 
of way, and it was a strange coincidence 
that at that moment tho she was not lis- 
tening to our conversation she should 
strike the chords of an old-fashioned song 
with a pretty, pathetic air: 

“Thou hast learned to love another , 
Thou hast broken every vow.” 





Mrs, Panton made a slight motion of 
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the hand toward the piano: ‘“‘ You know 
that song,” she said; ‘‘that is it. Poor 
Lena!” 

** And Greg Brodie?” I added. 

**Do you not know where he ie?” she 
replied; “‘ no one here has heard from him 
for years. Poor Greg!” 

There was a short silence and then the 
youngest boy, who was but five years old 
when I left Galton, said: ** You should see 
how the plum and crab-apple trees have 
grown Mr. Dean; and we’ve got a hundred 
Brahim fowls, and the peach trees bear 
fruit now, and they’ve built a tower to 
the English church, and Maggie has a 
lawn-tennis court.” 

And between Mrs. Panton’s sbort tale 
of loss and the boy’s brief, bright history 
of growth and possession I began to read a 
law of life. 

Dr. Panton did not return the next 
morning as we expected, but about one 
o’clock there came a telegram from him 
to me, saying : ‘‘ Glad if you’d come out 
for consultation. Ask for post office.” 

In twenty minutes I was on the road. 
I noticed before I got to Rodon that a 
telegraph wire was down and that a 
workman was repairing it. I arrived at 
the village at eight o’clock, and was 
quickly directed to the post office. There 
were quiet groups of people about the 
house, and some of the women were sub- 
bing. I heard one of them say as I 
passed in: ‘* An’ a sweeter woman, an’ a 
bigger brute of a husband never lived, 
with his stuck-up and eurly English 
ways.” 

And the other said ; *‘ Iv’e heard it was 
her father that made her marry him for 
his $10,000 ; her that smiled at ye through 
the wicket rain or shine, and”— 

I heard no more. So I had come to see 
Lucy Grafton and to see her thus! I en- 
tered the store. There in the corner was 
the telegraph instrument feebly clicking; 
for the line was interrupted. The seven 
years rolled back, and I was the doctor’s 
clerk again. 

Dr. Panton came into the store through 
the door that opened from the house, and, 
stroking his great, gray beard, said, in a 
low tone: ‘‘ It was good of you to come, 
but it’s too late; it’s nearly over. There 
seemed a chance this morning, and so I 
sent for you. I wanted to be quite sure 
that the most was being done.” He 
paused as I nodded, and then said, touch- 
ing my arm: ‘I was notaware that you 
knew her, Dean?” 

**T never saw her.” 

‘Then how?’’—he paused. 

‘*Merely by talking over the wires 
years ago.” 

‘* She has delirium.” he said. meaning- 
ly; ‘* but come in and see her.” 

We crossed the hall and entered the 
sitting room, which had been turned into 
a bedroom; a death chamber. Upon the 
snowy bed, in the center of the room, lay 
a girl—yer, still a girl—iu that waking 
sleep that belongs to typhod fever, I saw 
ata glance that the fever would soon be 
over, and that in its stead would come a 
chilling cold, a last and endless frost. 
Never in my life have I beheld a face like 
hers, so true, so sweet, so refined in con- 
tour, village girl as she was. And this 
was R, D., with her soft gold hair falling 
about her burning brow! This was the 
unknown idol of a brief day of my youth! 

But I was there as a professional man 
not as a friend, and I drew myself up to 
my duty. Turning I saw at the foot of 
the bed with his head bowed in his hands 
him whom I knew at once for her hus- 
band. He looked up at me, and I could 
understand that her life had not been all 
joy. It wasa hard and selfish face that 
met my glance, and yet I felt that in his 
way he must have cared forher. Just 
now I could see he was hovering between 
an old feeling of hatred of me and grief 
of her. In the moment I was deeply 
sorry for him, and I held out my hand. 
An instant’s pause and then he took it, 
made a despairing: motion toward her, 
and gave me a questioning glance. I 
went to her and very quietly felt her 
pulse and hand. She moved her head un- 
easily on the pillow. And then she began 
to talk in her delirium, sometimes with a 
kind of sobin the voice, sometimes with 





asmile; ‘ But Sunday is the day—and it 


is quiet then along the line,” she said, 
“There, don’t you hear it?’ 

Yes, we heard; far across the hall there 
came faintly the sound of the instrument 
calling “‘R. D., R. D.,R. D.” It stopped, 
however, in a moment, 

“ The line is interrupted,” she whisper- 
ed; ‘* some one has opened the key—some 
one—has opened—the key.” 

**Put on the ground wire,” she said, 
‘and then!” Sheappeared to be waiting, 
and she smiled. 

Her husband came forward and knelt 
down beside her, pain and remorse in his 
countenance. 

‘** Hush, hush, there it is, ‘‘R. D,, R. D., 
R. D.,” and she made the telegraphic mo- 
tions of reply upon the counterpane. 
‘* Hash, ob hush; it is so far away!” 

She strained forward toward me as if 
listening, but with no recognition in her 
eyes. So, for a moment, and then she 
fell back and murmured brokenly: ‘* Ah, 
the key is open—it—is—always—open!” 

And again a short stupor came in which 
her breath faded so that we scarce knew if 
it remained, but as tho something had 
called her back for an instant from the 
White Portals of the Hereafter, her eyes 
opened with a last illumination of her 
mind and life. She saw and knew her 
husband and him alone; and she smiled 
gently on him, and the smile stayed when 
the life of her was gone. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


STORY TIME. 
BY ALBERT BRYANT, 





Go slower, clock, 
When babies climb 
The mother’s lap 
At story time. 


When, waving wands, 
The fairies walk, 

And witches scold. 
And bears can talk, 


And, best of all, 
The mother too 

Is telling what 
She used to do, 


No decent clock 
Would lift its head 
And say ’twas time 
To go,to bed. 
WORCESTER, Mass, 
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A SAILOR’S COURTING. 


BY 8. G. W, BENJAMIN, 











‘WHAT'S the narrowest escape you 
ever had, Uncle Si?” asked one of our 
number one evening when we were lying 
awake in our bunks in our little sloop, 
waiting for the tide to turn, 

** Wall, now, that’s a curious question 
to ask an old salt like me. For, tho we 
don’t say much about it, yet we who ‘ go 
down to the sea in ships’ have so many 
loud calls we don’t much mind which o 
them is the nighest. But you may be- 
lieve I had a lively time of it when I 
came so nigh to goin’ that they guv it 
out I was dead and wrote my obitury in 
the Squantom News,” 

** How was that, Uncle Si? 
all about it.” 

*« T guess I’ve got time to tell you afore 
the next*ebb. It was this way: I was 
a-courtin’ of my Sal in them days, she 
that is Mrs, Silas Burnham. You’ve seen 
her. In course she is older now. She 
was just the prettiest lass then to be seen 
inthe country. Her cheeks were red like 
roses, her eyes were bright as new dol- 
lars, and she could use them too, I tell 
you. And she could talk up smarter than 
any gal in the town, could this same Sal 
Veazie. She wouldn’t take no sass, and 
ary fellow’d have to step lively who 
kept company with her. I said I was 
a-courtin’ of ber. But Dick Bailey was 
sweet on her too, and altho she’d as much 
as gaid she liked me, I didn’t take to the 
way she let him talk with her sometimes, 
and I told herso. She was a taut clip- 
per and spread a pile of canvas, and she 
made believe she didn’t care no more for 
me than a clipper ship cares for a lumber 
d 


Let’s hear 


‘** $i Burnham,’ says she to me, ‘if you” 
don’t like my company you can just find 





some un that'll please you better,’ 
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** T sheered off and didn’t say no more 
te her then. ButI was dreadful cut up. 
I expected to sail for Liverpool in a week 
in the bark ‘Lively Rover.’ It was my 
first voyage as mate, and I wanted her to 
give me the word that she’d have me 
when I came back, 

**Two nights afore we sailed I stepped 
up to her after meetin’ and asked her 
‘might I see her to hum? She jest 
arched her pretty neck and said: ‘I’m 
engaged to go home with Mr. Bailey.’ I 
didn’t say no more, but I kinder made up 
my mind that next time she wanted 
me to see her hum she’d have to ask me, 
For you see I had more pride than was 
good for me, too, and much as I loved the 
gal, I warn’t agoin’ to let her trifle with 
me neither. If she wanted Dick Bailey 
she might have him for all of me doin’ 
anything to purvent her. 

“The next day we put to sea, Sal 
came down to see us off when we cast off 
from the dock, and she looked so sad and 
reproachful like. I knew she loved me, 
and was sorry I was goin’ off without 
speakin’ to her; but it was teo late to say 
good-by then, so I just waved my tarpau- 
lin to her from the forecastle where I was 
bossing the men bowsing on the hawser. 
That was the last I saw of her for a good 
many days. 

** We made a fine run across, and if the 
weather held, looked to get into the 
Mersey in two or three days. But it was 
thick; and we were running for the chops 
of the Channel under close-reefed top- 
sails, and keepin’ a smart lookout ahead. 
It was my watch on deck and close on to 
seven bells, or, suy half-past eleven of a 
dark night, and we couldn’t see the land 
lights; but we calculated to sight the 
Head of Kinsale at dawn. 

**T was thinking of Sal, and blaming 
myself for leaving her so hasty. I'd forgot- 
ten the quick words she gave me, and only 
thought of the pleasant times I’d had 
with her. And I said to myself, says I, 
‘If ever I get hum from this ere v’y’ge I'll 
marry that gal, or my name ain’t Si 
Burnham; and what’s more, I ain’t goin’ 
no more to sea, to fret and to keep watch 
such drippin’, nasty weather, away from 
the folks, and from a hum of my own. 
Bat I'll get work on shore and stay there. 
And I'll have my wife to sit by evenin’s, 
and with her knittin’ and sing to me.’ 

** Jest as I was a-sayin’ all this to my- 
self and feelin’ all warm and hearty and 
jolly with hope, and a-keepin’ an’ eye to 
windward meantimes and on the man at 
the wheel, I heerd all of a sudden a 
splashin’, rushin’ sound on the lee beam. 

**You couldn’t see nothin’ it wus so 
thick, but I knew jest the same it was the 
water pilin’ up around the bows of a ves- 
sel bearing right down upon us. 

** I jest yelled right out ‘Starboard your 
helm, hard astarboard! For God’s sake, 
starboard!’ The bark came up so quick 
to the wind, it almost took the sticks out 
of her but ’t wa’n’t no manner of use; for 1 
hadn’t more than got the words out of my 
mouth afore I saw a ship’s lights epring 
out of the fog jest like the eyes of a great 
monster, and then the bowsprit of a ship 
twice the sizeof ours loomed up over 
the deck, and afore! could lay hold of 
anything to steady myself, her cut water 
struck us full amidships. It crasbed 
right through the side of our bark and 
laid me figt on the deck. The two vessels 
were locked together no more’n five sec- 
onds; I knew we were goners, and I 
sprang up and climbed over the bow of 
the stranger quicker thanI can tell you. 

It was lively work; for the next minute 
the sea lifted her off the ‘ Lively Rover.’ 
The sea poured in through the dreadful 
wound like a sluice, and I heard the cries 
and shrieks of our crew as she went 
down. 

“ The ship on which I was now was the 
‘Banshee.’ She was bound to Shanghia. 
Sbe had carried away some of her fore 
hamper, but not enough to hurt much. 
She had struck us, you see, on our lee 
side, with the butt of her stem square on, 
and being an iron clipper, ber sharp stem 
had cut like a knife into cheese, without 
getting much damage iteelf. 

“The master of the ‘ Banshee’ was 
bound not to stop to pick up any one. 
When he saw me he kinder acted as if he 





thought ‘ Here’s another mouth to feed.’ 
But he agreed, if we met any homeward 
bound sail, to transfer me to her. But 
we sailed week after week without the 
ghost of a chance. When we did see a 
sail it would be too rough, or he wa’n’t 
goin’ to spile a good breeze by stoppin’ 
jest for ‘a blamed stowaway,’ as he 
called me, 

** We had very heavy weather going 
around the Cape, and a long v’y’ge it 
was before we were where we dropped 
the mud hook, You'd better believe 1 
kept up a sight of thinkin’ about Sal all 
this time; the more espeshully ’c- use I 
knew by this time they’d be wonderin’ at 
home what had become of the * Lively 
Rover.’ 

**At Shanghai I shipped as second 
mate on a ship bound for New York, 
round by San Francisce. It was a long 
way, and I was that impatient to get 
hum I coulda’s think of notbin’ else. 
But ’twas the best chance I could get. 
There warn’t no rai roads in them days 
to Frisco, so I had to go around the Horn, 
But I found an old messmate at ’Frisco 
who had a paper brought by pony ¢ xpress 
which told of the supposed loss of the 
‘Lively Rover’ and gave the names of 
her crew, Toere was my name as big as 
life gone to Davy Jones to cavort among 
the mermaids down below. The paper 
said I was a lively and a promising young 
mariner, and there were some who would 
remember me to their dyin’ day. This 
kinder made me wink hard. ‘I swow,’ 
says [ to myself, ‘if this don’s beat all!’ 
I thought of my old mother and I thought 
of Sal; and it made me feel bad to think 
of how they missed me. 

**The v’y’ge to New York took 110 
days, but it seemed a thousand, 

** When I'd got paid off I took the train 
for down east. I didn’t wait to write to 
them fust, 1l’d been gone more’n a hull 
year, and was afeard I should find some 
of the folks déad. If they were livin’, 1 
wanted to kinder give them a surprise. 

**It was dark when I got hum. Sal’s 
house was on the way to Mother’s. There 
was a light in the kitchen winder. I 
peeked in. Sal was sittin’ by the fire 
a-peelin’ apples for Thanksgivin’. The 
rest was a-talkin’ lively; but 1 thought she 
kinder looked pale and thin, and didn’t 
seem to say nothin’ to the others, I 
couldn’t stand it no longer. I knocked 
on the door, and then I walked right in. 

**You should have seen ’em! They 
looked as if they’d seen a ghost; but Sal 
gave just one scream and fell back in a 
dead faint. I caught her in my arms as 
she dropped. 

“It was a long time afore the poor 
child come to, When she opened her 
eyes and saw me standing by, she said: 
* There, Mother, didn’t I tell you I knew 
he would come back?’ She held her band 
out to me, and I knew tken she loved me 
and that it was allright. We talked and 
talked until it was nigh a-most to mid- 
night; but before it struck eight bells in 
the harbor Sal and I had settled it to be 
married the next month.”’ 

New BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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THE LING OF GOLD. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON, 











MARTIN DALY had become discouraged. 
Like many another miner in the far West, 
he bad made money and lost it, had pros- 
pected for mines, found ore and been 
cheated out of his rights, had grown poor 
and ill, and bad thrown himself under a 
tree, careless whether he lived or died. 

The great snewy mountain peaks and 
the rich verdure had lost their attraction 
for him. He had hoped and been disap- 
pointed so many times, that he had come 
to believe himself unlucky ; that heshould 
never pcssess a dollar; that there was 
neither happiness nor home for him, 

He had seen better days. His large 
dark eyes, h/~ broad brow, bis well-shaped 
mouth ana chin bespoke refinement 
in the years that were gone. He had been 
well educated, had tried many things and 
failed in them, not from lack of energy, 
nor from lack of judgment, but his fate 
seemed to be an adverse one. 

He had done many good acts, had al- 








ways helped his brother miners, had tried 
to look on the bright side of life, had 
fought manfully and been defeated in the 
battle. He had imagined sometimes that 
the clouds had a silver lining, but the 
storms always came sooner or later. He 
meditated thus as he lay under the three, 
and fiaally, more dead than alive from 
want and exhaustion, fell asleep. 

Two men passed along under the brow 
of the mountain, by the tree. They were 
tall and straight, and from their dark 
hair and skin it was easy to perceive their 
Indian bloed. 

‘* The white man is dead,” said one of 
the men, as he bent on his knee beside 
the sleeper. 

** No, there is a twitching of the eye- 
lids,” said the other. ‘*Heis pale and 
sick, I will take him home, and Mimosa 
willcare for him.” 

The conversation, carried on ina low 
tone, awakened the miner. 

* Come with us, and you shall have 
food and shelter,” said the friendly In- 
dian. 

Scarcely able to bear his weight, Mar- 
tin leaned upon the arms of the two men, 
and soon found himself in the humble 
Indian cabin. 

‘* Mimosa, bere is a stranger. Take care 
of him. Red Cloud never left a humgn be- 
ing to die. He will get well, and then 
we will send him back to his people.” 

A shy, pale Indian girl came forward 
and did as she was bidden. She did not 
speak, but looked very pityingly out of 
her fawn-like, dark eyes. Woen Martin 
had been placed in the simple bed she pre- 
pared food for him and fed him as tho 
he were a child. Day by day she came 
and went, speaking little, but doing 
gently the things which only a woman’s 
hands can do, 

After a time the miner, still a young 
man, gained in strength and began once 
more to hope for a successful future. 

** Mimosa,” he said one day, ‘‘I owe 
my life to you,and if Iam ever rich I 
will come back and reward you.” 

**T shall miss you,” said the girl, shyly. 
* But [ want no money. I shall be 
happy because you are well again and 
happy.” 

**T shall yet find gold, Mimosa. I used 
to think I should be rich, and then I be- 
came poor and sick and lost heart. You 
wear a ring on your finger and some- 
times achain about your neck, both of 
beaten gold. Did the metal come from 
mines near here?” 

‘**My father gave them to me,” she 
replied, and nothing more could be 
learned from her on the subject. 

**Would you care, Mimosa, if I wore 
the ring until I went away? Perhaps I 
can find the place where the gold came 
frow.” 

* You may wear it till you come back 
rich,” she said, smiling. 

Diys grew into weeks, and the time 
drew rear for the miner to say good-by 
to the girl who had become his comrade 
as well as deliverer. Tears filled her eyes 
as’ they parted. “You will forget 
Mimosa,” she said. 

‘No, I will bring back the ring, and 
you shall give it tothe man who makes 
you his bride, I shall never forget Red 
Cloud nor his daughter.” 

Strong and hopeful again, Martin took 
up life, obtained work, and believed once 
more that he should tind gold. So sweet 
and blessed a thing is hope, giving luster 
to the eyes, and quickening the flow of 
blood along the veins! 

But he missed the Indian girl. The 
pines on the snowy mountain peaks 
whispered of her. The evenings seemed 
longer than formerly; the conversation of 
the miners less intgresting. He was 
Jonely, He was earning a fair living, 
but of what use was money to him, if he 
was to feel desolate in heart? Mimosa 
was not of his race, but she had a lovable 
nature. He remembered that she looked 
sad at his going away. He wondered if 
she ever thought about him. If she had 
some Indian suitor, would she not wish 
for the ring agaio? He would like at 
least, to see the man and his daughter 
who had saved hislife. He would carry 
back the ring. Ab! if he knew where 
the gold in it came from, perhaps he 





would indeed become rich, and then who 
could make him so happy as Mimosa? 

Months only increased the loneliness in 
Martin’s heart. He was becoming dis- 
couraged again. He even began to fear 
that Mimosa was notarried, and his soul 
awakened to a sense of loss. He would 
go back just once, and see her, and on 
his journey back he would sit for a half 
hour under the tree where Red Cloud had 
found bim. 

** What ails Martin?” said one miner to 
another. ‘*‘ He must be in love—no fun 
in him asin the old days. Going to quit 
camp, he says.” 

After Martin had decided to go to see 
Red Cloud, bis heart seemed lighter. If 
Mimosa were married, he could at least 
show her his gratitude. And if she were 
not? Well, it would be very restful to see 
her once more! 

He started on his journey. The full 
moon was rising as he neared the old 
tree, where Red Cloud had found him. 
As he approached, he was startled by a 
white figure. He turned aside for a 
moment, and then went cautiously up to 
the great trunk. Two dark eyes full of 
tears gazed up into his eyes, at first with 
a startled look, and then with a gleam of 
joy and trust. 

** Mimosa,” he exclaimed, and clasped 
the Indian girl in his arms. 

** Why are you here, child, at this time 
of night?” 

**I came here to think of you, Martin, 
and the moonlight is so sweet and com- 
forting. The green trees and the moun- 
tains tell me of you.” 

**T have brought you back the ring, 
Mimosa.” 

**And are you rich yet? 
keep it till you were rich.” 

** No, but I would be rich, perhaps, if 
you would tell me where the gold in the 
ting was found.” 

** My father gave it to me,” she replied, 
quietly. 

** Mimosa, would you love me if I were 
rich?” 

‘* Perhaps I should be afraid of you if 
you were.” 

‘*Would you love me if I remained 
poor as I am now?” 

** Yes, always.” 

** And if I became sick and could not 
care for you, what then?” 

** I would care for you, Martin.” 

‘* [have brought back the ring, Mimosa, 
that you may give it to the man who shall 
make you his bride.” 

‘* And would you like to keep the ring, 
yourself, Martin?’ 

** Yes, dearest.” 

They went bick to the home-of Red 
Cloud, happy, because promised to each 
other in marriage. 

After a quiet wedding, Mimosa said one 
day: ‘‘ Come with me, Martin, and I will 
show you where the gold in the ring and 
the necklace were found.” 

Not very far from the tree where the 
miner had lain down discouraged, Mimosa 
pointed out the shining ore, the spot 
known only to the few (ndians, 

** Mimosa, there is a mine here! This 
gold is the outcropping of the veins. I 
shall yet be rich, my darling,” 

‘* Would you surely love me as much, 
Martin, if you were rich?” 

“I would give you everything your 
heart desired.” 

* And not go to an Eastern country, 
and be great, and forget Mimosa?’ 

” « Never!” 

With a happy heart Martin Daly took 
his pick to the mountains. The shining 
ore opened under his touch. His claim 
each day showed more value. He had, 
indeed, become rich through the ring of 
Mimosa. 

Years have passed. Two thousand 
dollars are taken each day from the 
mine. The children of the Indian girl, 
educated, gentle as their mother, and en- 
ergetic as their father, are in a handsome 
house. Love in the home has kept as 
bright as the gold in the mountain. 

CLEVELAND, OHIOo. 
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THE men who took Jonah’s money 
were the same who threw him overboard. 
Things like that still happen. — Ram’s 
Horn, 
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PEBBLES ’ death occurred at 10.30 A. M.’ *_Youth’s CONNECTED WORD SQUARES.—Selected. 


WALKING the plank is not the same as 
making a board walk.—Free Press. 


.... The watchmaker is a man who works 
a good deal over time.— Yonkers States: 
man, 


...-Atartle with’a year carved on his back 
must feel that he is a “back number.”’— 
Sparks, 

....[3 the Peince of Wales heir to the 
throne of Eng!land? Yes, apparent-ly.— 
Boston Democrat. 


....I[t is almost an impossibility for a 
messenger boy to get the run of his busi- 
ness.— Taunton Gazette. 

.«:» When making a speech, my son, fol- 
low the example of the best needle manu- 
facturers and sink the I.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


....The Rev. Phillips Brooks’s election to 
a bishopric is a fine illustration of the nat- 
ural law that brooks ultimately find their 
way to the sea.—Lowell Courier. 


-... The polite regorter wrote that ‘‘ Miss 
Chromatic rendered several pia1o pieces ’’; 
but the printer set up that she “‘ rended the 
piano to pieces.”’”—The Morning Star. 


....-A recipe for lemou pie vagaely adds: 
“Tren sit on a hot stove ant stir corvtant- 
ly.” Just as if anybody could sit on a hot 
stove without siirriag constantly.—The 
Morning Star. 


.... Stranger: “‘I have three hundred bur- 
glar alarms I’d like to sell you.” Hard- 
ware Merchant: “Do you manufacture 
them?’ Stranger: “No, sir. I’m a barg- 
lar.”—Detroit Free Press. 


....Mrs. Jaysmith (to grocer): “ Ten 
pounds of sugar.’”’ Grocer (as customer 
walks out); ‘‘I beg your parden, but you 
didn’t pay for that sugar.’”’ Mrs. Jay- 
smith: “Of course aot. Sugar’s free now. 
I read the papers, I do, and you can’t fool 
me.’’—The Epoch. 


...-“*Ye3,” remarked the woman with a 
sun-bonnet and a check apron, ‘ my hus- 
band is a very smart man. For instance, he 
will call lettuce ‘Latuca Sativa’; but he 
will go to market and let a farmer charge 
him ten cents a head for it, jast the same.” 
— Washington Post. 


...-Guildenstern Gotleft: ‘* Hamlet’s 
uncle must have proposed to Queen Ger- 
trude several times before she accepted 
him.” Rosencrantz Ricrac: ** How do you 
know?” Guildenstern Gotleft: “ Because he 
speaks of her as ‘ our sometime sister, now 
our queen,’ ’’— Puck. 


....First Conductor: “That is a mighty 
nice man, that new superintendent; he fired 
McGianis last night for knocking down, 
and then thanked him.”’ Second Conduc- 
tor: ** What did he thank him for?” First 
Conductor: ‘For bringing the car back.” 
—Midsummer Puck. 

....Professor Indur (author of ** Metemp- 
sychosis,”’ etc.): “ Don’t you believe in the 
transmigration of souls, Miss Hayve?’’ Miss 
Bee Hayve: ** Yes, 1 believe I do; for, do 


you know, at times you have the same | 


hunted look in your eyes that my poor Fido 
had when the dog-catchers were after him.” 
—Midsummer Puck. 


....A Peaceful Section.—Mi ssouri Trav- 
eler: “ This is a famous section for feuds, I 
understand?” Native: ‘‘No more peaceful 
parts anywhere than right here. No feuds 
here. Everything’s as pleasant as pie.” 
‘* But how about the Billington-Wellington 


feud?” “Over long ago. I’m Billington.” 
“Indeed! I haven’t met any of the Well- 
ingtons.” ‘‘No, nor you won’t. The feud 


is ever.”,—New York Weekly. 


-.--*You know, Dorothy, these biscuits 
of yours’”’— he began, as he reached across 
the breakfast table and helped himself to 
the seventh. ‘ Yes?” said his wife, with a 
weary, feeblesmile. ‘‘ Ah! they’re nothing 
like Mother’s.”” **No?’’? And the smile was 
gone. “No! Notabit. You see, Mother’s 
were heavy and gave me dyspepsia, while 
yours are as light as a feather, and I can 
eat about—why, what’s the matter, Doro- 
thy?” She had fainted.—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 

-..-A student of ancient history, seeing 
the statement that a certain famous char- 
acter in history bad died 1030 A. M. (anno 
mundi, or the year of the world), remarked 
to his professor, with some surprise, “*‘ How 
exceedingly carefal those ancients were 
about noting little circumstances !” “What 
«to you mean ?”’ the professor asked. “ Why 
tbey even tell the time of day that a great 
man dies. We don’t do that now.” “I 


think you are mistaken,’ replied the 
teacher. 


“No, I amnot. Hereitis; ‘His 


Companion. 


---«‘‘Iky, alvays remember to lay in a 
katalog uv de book pizzness; neffer min’ de 
ecshbense. Sumdimes dey may be like Mrs. 
Doodle’s door blade,,and you may haf no 
use for it rite avay; but venn you need it, 
how hendy it is to haf it in de house. Dat 
reminds me uv a shtory vat I reeds in de 
bapers, von Levi und Cohen vat vas ship- 
reckt, Dey vas shwimmin’ round on de 
ploo oashun alretty tree days und tree nites, 
und Cohen vas all ecshausted by himself. 
Levi he vas vatchin’ mit de horizou arount, 
venn he sees sumdings., Rite avay he hol- 
ler out: ‘A sail, Cohen, a sail!’ Cohen, be 
vakes up mit his shtubor, und mit krate 
oxidement puts his hends in his bocket 
lukin’ fur sumdings vat hs can’t fiod. Den 
he sinks back und, mit deers in his eyes 
vimpers in dishpare: ‘ Mine Gott! A sale, 
und I got no katalog!’”—The Publisher’s 
Weekly. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should he ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” Tae INDEPENDENT. New York. 
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A proverb may be found in the central 
letters. 

1, A possessive pronoun; 2, timid; 3, a 
watering place; 4, permit; 5,an expression 
of pain; 6, making free; 7, welcomes; 8, to 
sparkle; 9. request; 10, relating to the tide; 
11, a proposition; 12, dazzling; 13, relating 
toa colcr; 14, one who plants; 15, relating 
to the Turks; 16, not early; 17, scale of 
musical notes; 18, brings into being; 19, 
whole; 20, jointures. 


A DIAMOND. 
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1, A consonant; 2, an animal; 3, mends; 
4,the plural of musical instruments; 5, a 


looo 

0000 

©oo0°0 

000 2 
8000 
0000 
o0oo0o°0 
00 Oo 4 
1. 


1, Suddes transition; 2, an English noble- 
man; 3, a river of Italy; 4, to toil. 
2 


1, A Persian monarch; 2, an illustrious 
person; 3, surface; 4, white with age. 

From 1 to 2, real estate. 

From 8 to 4, a prophet. 

From 1 to 4, a famous painter. Dycie. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 9TH. 
DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 


MINIM 
se Ti ioc 
late , ain 
noleM Estop 
topeR Media 


SQUARE WORD REMAINDEBS. 


F—ago-—T 
A— gap-—E 
R— ope —D 
DOUDLE ACROSTIC, 
U nti L 
S inal 
G lea N 
Runi Cc 
A llamo 
N aba L 
TuriN 


A wail of distress 
comes from tortured clothes. 
Save their feelings, and your 
own back, by washing them 


with Pearline. Your clothes 
will last longer—your hours of 
labor will grow shorter. It 
takes away the dirt without 
taking away your strength. 
Nothing that “will wash” is 
toogood for Pearline—no praise 


is too strong for Pearline. 
Beware of imitations, 218 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 








foe; 6, a pen for animals; 7, a cc ant. 
H. H. 
KIMLESS WAKEL AND HUB.—Selected. 
1 
8 . * 2 
* - * 
a * °° 
~ 9 7 
16 10 
7 * —_ * 15 ll * * * 3 
14 12 
- 13 7 
* > * 
* < * 
6 . 4 


From 1 to 9, a proper name. 

From 2 to 10, a very famous singer. 

From 3 to 11, a masculine name. 

From 4 to 12, a rich fabric. 

From 5 to 18, one of the West Indies. 

From 6 to 14, mimicking. 

From 7 to 15, a country of East Africa. 

From 8 to 16, to long for. 

Perimeter of wheel (from 1 to 8), a church 
festival. 

Hub of wheel, the name of a State of the 
Union. P. 8. F. 


CHARADE. 

My first is a word that children oft say, 

In surrow or anger, in pain or in play: 

My next comes in use when friends are 
away, 

And to talk with them absent, we fondly 
essay; 

My last, a boy’s nickname, now guess me I 


pray, 
For my whole is discovered, as clear as the 





day, E. C, H. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Iilustrated Hand-book sent on request. 
J.& RR. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New Vork. 


HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


BY . 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No. 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW YORE. 

This system combines important re- 


sults not previously attained. Call and 
see, or send for circular. 






















THE 

Package makes 6 
Delicious, spark! and 
y *P"gold by all 
Y dealers, FREE « beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
“ ose nan soo. 
a ‘ Philadelphia 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Doe peg: sent be Sf wearers oe At 

al Teet! receipt of postage. A 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 30eh St.. N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricuttural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 





OUR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 








THE United States Department of Agri- 
culture bas been athing of slow growth; at 
times its progress has been so halting and 
uccertain, it has required so long a time to 
pass a given point, that it has occasionally 
almost seemed to advance backward. This 
was not so much the fault of the Depart- 
ment as of the nation behindit. There was 
a lack of cordial support, of belief in its 
utility. Appropriations were made grudg- 
ingly. Such practical efforts as it was en- 
abled to make toward a higher agriculture 
were sneered at, and there was general 
acquiescence in the sentiment that it was a 
cumbrous and useless appendage of our gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

in the beginning, and before it became a 
department, it was an unclassified adjunct 
of the Patent Office. Later it became a 
division of the Interior Department, and an 
officer called the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture was placed at its head. At this stage 
it began to acquire some individuality and 
began to take on more important functions 
than the distribution of seeds and the print- 
ing of reports of little practical value. It 
began to exercise a general paternal super- 
vision over the agricultural interests of the 
couotry; studied the needs of sections and 
endeavored to extend aid by introducing 
plants of special adaptation. It imported 
and tested species of value from other 
lands and disseminated them, and endeav- 
ored to find new outlets for our agricultural 
industry. The study of plant life, of plant 
diseases, their causes and remedies, was 
taken up; entomology in its relation to 
agriculture and its allied branches, received 
attention; animal diseases and their pre- 
ventives, the relation of birds to agricul- 
ture, the preservation of our forests, the 
building up of a national herbarium, the 
study of agricultural chemistry, the devel- 
opment of the fiber industry, all these be- 
came parts of the work of the Bureau. 

In time its recognition became more cor- 
dial, Congress and the nation came to see 
its true relation to our primordial industry, 
and the Bureau became a Department, the 
Commissioner became a Secretary and a 
Cabinet officer. As now constituted, the 
Department of Agriculture consists of 
eighteen sections or divisions, each one of 
which, under a competent executive officer 
and a staff of assistants, is charged with 
certain duties or the care of certain inter- 
ests. Alltheseare under the direction of 
the Secretary, whose duties consist broadly 
of the supervision of all public business 
relating to the agricultural industry. 

Nextin order to the head of the Depart- 
ment stands the Assistant Secretary, the 
only officer appointed directly by the Pres- 
ident. Upon the Assistant Secretary de- 
volves much of the administrative work of 
the Department, and Secretary Rusk is for- 
tunate in having this office filled by so 
competent a mun as Dr, Edwin Willitts, 
the present incumbent. Dr. Willitts be- 
came widely known, aside from his service 
in Congress, as President of the Michigan 
Agricultural College which, under his man- 
agement, attained perhaps the yery first 
place among schools of that class in this 
country. 

STATISTICS. 

Taking up the divisions of the Depart- 
ment in the order of their importance, 
and without desiring to make any invi- 
dious distinctions, that of statistics should 
probably have first place. 

To many, statistics of any sort are dry 
reading, and of questionable utility. Agri- 
cultural statistics, perhaps, more than any 
other, lack interest for the masses. Yet the 
work that is being done by Mr. J. R. Dodge 
and his staff of sixty assistants isof the 
widest practical value, and from the de- 
mands continually made upon this division 
for information we may presume that in 
some quarters the work is not without ap- 
preciation. 

The statistics collated here cover a wide 
range, and are not confined solely to a tab- 
plation of the production of our own stand- 
ard crops. That work, however, is of the 
first importance, and consists in gathering 
up at the earliest practicable moment, 
through the aid of a great army of widely 
distributed correspondents, as exact data as 
possible upon which to calculate the yield 


“of the great cereal crops. This is of value to 


farmers mainly because it tends to remeve 





‘them from the power of speculators, who, 
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were it not for these authoritative esti- 
mates could by false reports manipulate the 
market almost at will, and thus create for 
themselves opportunities for large buying 
from farmers at fictitiously depressed 
prices, 

The tabulation of the production of the 
country by deiined areas (such as States, 
counties, townships, etc.) is of importance 
in helping to keep before us a general 
knowledge of the capabilities of these dif- 
ferent sections. A steady decline in produc- 
tion points out the need of a new method 
of dealing with the soil, ora change of crops 
to suit changed conditions. The total foot- 
ings show whether our increased production 
is in an equal ratio to our increased popu- 
lation and consequent increased consump- 
tion of food. The comparative footings 
enable farmers to see what crops are being 
grown in too great quantities, and in what 
lines there is likely to be a deficit, and so 
serve to some extent as a guide iu planting. 

In keeping track of the movement, pum- 
ber and distribution of domestic animals 
this division does work of quite as much 
value as that noted above. Durivg the re- 
cent era of low prices for beef avimals, and 
before the upward turn had begun, the stat- 
istician was calling attention to the fact 
that the long continued pressure to sell had 
reduced the cattle supply to an amount, per 
capita of the population, much below that 
at which it had bedn maintained for years; 
and that the only result of this could bea 
return to a higher range of prices and acon- 
sequent revival of the stock industry. Act- 
ing upon this information many farmers 
stopped sacrificing their cattle, and others 
who had gone wholly out of the business 
began to stock up cautiously. This action 
has been justified by the higher range of 
prices established during the past few 
months, so that now farmers and stock- 
raisers find more promise in this branch of 
agriculture than for many years before. 

There are many otber matters that come 
within the province of the statistician, and 
that are important to any who would get a 
broad view of our agricultural and eco- 
nomic standing as @ nation: such as the 
percentage of our rural population as re- 
gards the total population of the country; 
the average value of our cultivated lands, 
and the fluctuations of same; like data re- 
garding our farm apimals; the flactuations 
of the wages of farm laborers; of transpor- 
tation rates for agricultural products; the 
amounts and values of agr.cultural imports 
and exports; and otber matters that cannot 
even be glanced at here. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


In the divisions which work in purely 
scientific lines, or which pursue scientific 
investigations as a basis upon which to 
build up future practical werk, that of 
entomology claims first attention, beeause 
of the great value that it bas been to our 
agriculture. Dr. C. V. Riley, the entomol- 
ogist, is of world-wide reputation as an au- 
thority on bugs “of high and low degree.” 
The duties of the entomologist are defined 
as being “to obtain and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding insects injurious to vege- 
tation; to investigate insects sent in order 
to give appropriate remedies; to conduct 
investigations of this character in different 
parts of the country; and to mount and 
arrange specimens for illustrative and 
museum purposes.” 

When we consider that insect depredators 
constitute one of the most serious draw- 
backs to successful agriculture, that we 
have hardly a tree or plant but that bas its 
special fue, and that this condition is not 
confined to a section but is as broad as the 
land, we may see at a glance the work that 

- is always before this division. Add to this 
the fact that, from the nature cf things, the 
farmer can hardly cope with these foes 
alone, but’ must call to bis aid some one 
who possesses the ability and facilities for 
patient, scientific research, and does, with- 
out much hesitation, call upon the ento- 
mologist with one voice from all over the 
land, aud we may have some realizing sense 
of his aecumulation of duties. No branch 
of the Department is in closer or more 
constant relation with the men who till the 
soil. Its agents go wherever a new insect 
appears, or where an old one becomes ob- 
streperous; personal letters are received and 
answered by the thousand; circulars sent 
out by the tens of thousands; and a valua- 
ble periodical, /nsect Life, is maintained 
and sent out gratuitously to all who desire 
to keep in touch with the latest news from 
the insect world. 

In its practical work, after identifying an 
insect, tracing its life history, and fully 
establishing its method and field of opera- 
tions, the division endeavors to find and to 
apply the best remedies for checking and 

destroying it. This is sometimes accom- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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plished by the use of insecticides specially 
prepared to meet the emergency, sometimes 
by purely mechanical means, and not infre- 
quently by the use of parasitic insects that 
destroy the destroyer. The most notable 
success in the latter particular was achieved 
some two years ago by the importation from 
New Zealand of the Vedalia Cardinalis 
into California to prey upon the cottopy 
cushion scale, which seemed in a fair way 
to lay waste the orange groves of the Gold- 
en State. This single item has been worth 
as much to the fruit-growers of California 
as the entire Department has cost since its 
organization; and is a good example of the 
results of ‘‘ applied science” in agriculture. 
The success attending this effort has been 
such that the same line of experimentation 
will be followed further, in the hope that 
other of our insect pests may be brought 
under subjection by the same means. 

One matter which has been the subject of 
special study during the past year is the 
bollworm of cotton. This always trouble- 
some enemy of the cotton plant has recent- 
ly been unusually destructive in the South- 
west, and agents have been stationed at 
various points in the infested territory, and 
their investigations will probably result in 
devising some effective method for coping 
with it. 

The publications of this division are of 
great permanent value. The reports of the 
United ‘States Entomological Commission, 
for instance, issued from this office,are taken 
up eagerly for public and private libraries 
and by schools, students, writers and others 
who desire authentic reference books upon 
this branch of natural history. 


VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

Altho of much more recent creation, the 
Division of Vegetable Pathology stands in 
direct correlation with that of Entomology. 
It investigates the diseases of plants, such 
as the rusts, blights, smuts, rots, etc., and 
conducts experiments for the purpose of de- 
termining remedies for their mitigation 
and prevention. While no work of the De- 
partment is more purely scientific than that 
conducted by Professor Galloway, the chief 
of this division, it is also true that no other 
branch has conducted a greater amount of 
practical field work, or obtained more satis- 
factory results from the same. 

In treating the diseases of plants the first 
step isto discover the cause, and a brief 
account of the method pursued to determine 
this may not be without interest. 

Almost all the diseases to which plants 
are subject are caused by minute parasites; 
but, as there are nearly fifty thousand 
known sorts of these, it is not easy to deter- 
mine at once which is the cauée of any 
given trouble. To find this, the professor 
resorts to a germ incubator; a bit of tne 
diseased plant that is the subject of study, 
is placed in distilled water; this water be- 
comes rapidly filled with the germs from 
the diseased plant, and a single drop of it is 
then placed in a tube containing a gelati- 
nous substance that is especially prepared 
for propagating the diseased germs. They 
multiply very rapidly, and when asufiicient 
quantity is obtained they are placed upon a 
healthy plant of the same sort as the one 
from which they were obtained: If the 
same disease is reproduced, then the enemy 
is found ; it now remains to discover a rem- 
edy that will kill the parasite without in- 
jurivg the plant. This often involves long 
and patient investigation, and when the 
end is apparently reached, there is yet the 
final and cruciai test of field application. 
It sometimes bappens that results that ap- 
pear wholly satisfactory in the laboratory, 
prove comparatively valueless in the field, 
or involve so much labor and expense that 
they are not practicable. Consequently, the 
work of the pathologist is not at an end 
until the broader field test is accomplished. 

Among tbe plant diseases that have re- 
ceived especial attention thus far have been 
the black rot of the grape, pear-leaf blight, 
apple scab, leaf blight of the small fruits, 
potato rot, and peach yellows. In some of 
these marked success has been attained, a 
single illustration of which I[ will cite. 

For field treatment of black rot of the 
grape, a small vineyard near Washington 
was selected. It consisted of one thousand 
Concord vines, sixteen years old, and had 
not produced a pound of fruit for many 
years because of the rot, thus furnishing 
the very best means for testing the efficacy 
of the fungicides. The vineyard was di- 
vided into four plots and treated with dif- 
ferent mixtures, the resnlt being that fruit 
to the value of $84.24 was harvested and 
sold, while the expense of treating was 
$16.49 for labor and materials. Any who 
desire details as to formulas, time of appli- 
cation, methods, etc., can obtain them from 
Bulletin No. 3, Vio. 6, Div. of Vegetable 
Pathology, Washington, 








In this connection, I may say that during 
@ personal visit to the great vineyards of 
Lake Erie last season, I found that growers 
generally were following the treatment pre- 
scribed by this division for mildew, and that 
they were harvesting fine crops from vine- 
yards that they theught, a few years since, 
would have to be entirely abandoned. 

The two matters to which Professor Gal- 
loway is just now giving greatest attention 
are the peach yellows, a most mysterious 
and destructive disease of the peach tree, 
and anthracnose of cotton, a disease ** which 
attacks the balls before they are ready to 
open, stopping the growth and causing 
them to crack, thus exposing the immature 
liber to the action of the rain and dew, and 
to the attacks of insects.”” The investiga- 
tionsin regard to the latter have already 
progressed far enough to show that the 
trouble is due to the action of a parasitic 
fungus, and tests are now being made to de- 
termine the value of various fungicides. 

BOTANY. 

Closely related to the Division of Vegeta- 
ble Pathology is the Botanical Division— 
the latter baving at one time embraced the 
former. Now, however, in point of practi- 
cal importance, the child may be fairly said 
to have oat grown the parent. 

The work of the botanist proceeds along 
two distinct lines, the scientific and the 
practical. The first includes the collecting, 
classifying and mounting of plants grown 
in all parts of the United States, as well as 
many from other countries. The herbarium, 
thus far built up includes more than one 
hundred thousand specimens, being the 
largest in the country. The object aimed 
at is, of course, to make it as nearly as pos- 
sible, a complete collection of our native 
plants. Special atteation is paid to all 
economic plants, and information concern- 
ing the same is disseminated by the pub- 
lications of the division. Two bulletins 
of this sort, both of great practical value, 
have been issued during the past year, one 
of them was entitied “* Agricultural Grasses 
of the United States,” and the other 
‘*Grasses of the Southwest.’’ In direct line 
with these is the study of our native grasses, 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of as- 
certaining what grasses were best adapted 
to cultivation in the South and ia the arid 
regions of the West. In furtherance of this 
work an experiment station has been estab- 
lished at Garden City, Kan., solely for test- 
ing grasses, and much work is being done 
at certain of the State experiment stations 
in support of these efforts. 

In the study of medicinal plants the 
division bas given attention to a matter 
already suggested by THE INDEPENDENT. 
The collecting of native drugs is an impor- 
tant local industry in some portions of the 
country, and as some of these are becoming 
scarce in their wild state some experiments 
will be made to determine what may be 
done with them under cultivation. Seeds 
of foreign medicinal plants have also been 
distributed for purposes of experimenta- 
tion. 

MICROSCOPY. 

The Division of Microscopy is closely 
related to the two foregoing divisions, the 
duties of the microscopist being largely to 
study parasitic growths and the structure 
and uses of economic plants in general. In 
this latter respect his services have been of 
value in the fiber investigations recently 
prosecuted and of which further mention 
will be made in this paper. The work of 
this division, however, that has attracted 
most public attention has been in relation 
to the microscopic examination of food 
products for the purpose of determining 
their purity or adulteration. During the 
discussion of the Lard bill in the Fifty-first 
Congress the division was utilized for the 
purpose of obtaining a report upon the mi- 
croscopical examination of certain lard 
compounds, the report playing an impor- 
tant part in the determination of the mat- 
ter. 


A line of original and practical work 


undertaken and well carried out by the 
chief of this division bas been a report, with 
illustrations and descriptions of the various 
edible mushrooms of the United States, 
together with some notes upon their culti- 
vation. [his is a branch of market gar- 
dening that is extremely profitable in some 
sections and that is rarely overdone. Per- 
sous contemplating engaging in the cul- 
ture, or who make a habit of gathering 
mushrooms from field or forest would do 
well tostudy Professsor Taylor’s pamphlet. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The chemist, like the microscopist, is 
rather an advisory officer to the other divi- 
sions, making analyses of fertilizers, vege- 
table products, soils, minerals, manures, 
etc., and is also engaged in the investiga- 
tions relating to adulterated foods. But 
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the mos} important work of the Divisiop of 
Chemistry has been in connection with the 
sugar experiments that have so largely en- 
gaged the attention ofthe Department of 
Agriculture for some years past. This sub- 
ject is too wide to permit of more than 
passing notice here; but readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT may remember that the great 
increase of sugar product per acre of cane 
was commented on in a recent article in 
these pages upon “Sugar Growing in 
Louisiana.” 

Within a few years the product has been 
increased almost fifty per cent., and this is 
almost wholly due to the investigations, ex- 
periments, and practical work in manufac- 
turing, conducted by this division. Especial 
attention is now being given also to the de- 
velopment of the sugar-beet industry, and 
the careful supervision by the chemist will 
be an important factor toward bringing this 
to a successful issue. When we are pro- 
ducipg our own sugar, as we may confi- 
dentially expect to in the near future, the 
Agricultural Department will serve its 
most memorable triumph, and the honor 
will be largely due to Dr. H. W. Wiley’s 
skillful exposition of applied science. 

POMOLOGY. 


The Pomological Division, which as its 
name indicates has charge of the fruit in- 
dustries, is an outgrowth of the Division of 
Gardens andGrounds. The latter early under- 
took the work of collecting, on an extensive 
scale, plants of economic importance; and 
fruits forming so large a proportion of these 
that itwas deemed advisable to place them 
in a separate class, in charge of an officer 
who could devote his entire time to this 
alone The duties of the Pomologist are 
now defined as being ‘“ to collect and dis- 
tribute information in regard to the pomo- 
logicalindustry of the United States; to in- 
vestigate the habits and peculiar qualities 
of fruits, their adaptability to various soils 
and climates and conditions of culture, and 
to introduce new and untried fruits from 
foreign countries.” 

Tothe efforts in the latter direction we 
owe the Japanese plums and persimmons 
that have proven so valuable an addition to 
our Southern horticulture, and the intro- 
duction of hardy varieties of apples from 
Russia which promise to be of equal impor- 
tance to the Northwest. Attempts are now 
being made to find, in the northern parts of 
Japan and Korea, persimmons that will en- 
dure the ciimate of our Central States; dates 
are being brought from Persia and distri- 
buted for experimentation throughout the 
dry regious of our extreme Southwest. 
While Smyrna figs and Persian grapes and 
peaches are being tested along the Gulf 
coast. Tbe aim of this division is well 
shown by a recent utterance of Secretary 
Rusk in which he says: ‘“* I am convinced 
that one of the ultimate rewards of scienti- 
fic pomology will be to see very nearly the 
whole of the vast sum (more than $20,000- 
000 per annum) which we now pay to foreign 
fruit growers for fruits and nuts that we 
import, turned into the pockets of American 
fruit growers, so wideis the range of cli- 
matic variation in different sections of our 
vast country.” An important feature of 
the work of this division is the investigation 
of our native wild fruits, many of which 
are doubtless susceptible of improvement 
under cultivation and might make valuable 
additions to our pomological treasures. 


FORESTRY. 

The Division of Forestry is one of the 
newer branches, and while the importance 
of its field is generally admitted it bas not 
until recently had control of funds sufficient 
to enable it to take up and prosecute vigor- 
ous field experimentation. From force of cir- 
cumstances its work thus far has been main- 
ly scientific and educational. It has madea 
study of our available timber supplies, and 
of methods of recuperation and reforesta- 
tion, and of the climatic considerations that 
should induce timber cultivation on the 
treeless areas of the West. It bas also ex- 
amined into the adaptation of different trees 
for certain sections, so that it has been able 
to give planters intelligent advice regard- 
iog their selections. A close inquiry into 
the availability of our pative woods for va- 
rious purposes is also under way. This in- 
cludes tests of their tensile strength, and 
will afford information of great value to 
architects, builders and manufacturers. 
The rate and mode of growth, the density 
of the wood, the shrinkage consequent upon 
drying, strength, resistance and working 
qualities, the chemical constituents and 
fuel value are also being carefully studied. 
One of the results of this work will doubt- 
less be that some of our woods, pot hereto- 
fore considered of great economic value, will 
find a place among our arts and manufac- 
ture. 

One object of the Division of Forestry— 
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as we have already noted of the Division of 
Pomology—is to promote the production of 
everything that is possible in this line at 
home. We now import annually some 
$15.000,000 of forest products, the bulk of 
which consists of items that can and should 
be produced here. Among the larger items 
are: firewood, logs and round timber, rail- 
road ties, hemlock bark, boards, planks 
and deals, sumac, osiers, and laths and 
shingles. 

There seems to be no doubt that we have 
now reached a point where, from our de- 
creased forest area and the rapid increase in 
the consumption of timber products, it will 
prove profitable to plant and cultivate our 
best timber trees. The area over which 
this work will pay is not yet confined, as 
many suppose, to the treeless regions, but 
througrout our oldest States will be found 
farms everywhere upon which one or more 
acres of timber could be plaated with good 
results. Althoalong time must necessa- 
rily ¢lapse between planting aud harvest- 
ing the crop, tha timber will begin at once 
to add to the value of the farm, and fields 
may be utilized for this purpose which can- 
not be made to profitably produce any 
other crop, 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
achieved results during the past few 
years of such importance to our liv‘. 
stock interests that theycannot be measured 
by dollars and cents. First in value has been 
the almost complete stamping out of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, a disease that 
at one time threatened the most serious 
results to our cattle industry. Not coatent 
merely with suppressing the disease, the 
work has been vigorously prosecuted of 
rehabilitating the standing of our meats in 
the great markets of the world, from which 
they had been almost wholly excluded on 
this account. 

Under the present system pertaining to 
our meat exports not onlyis there careful 
inspection here at the port and time of 
shipment, but agents of the department 
are now stationed at each of the animal) 
wharves in Great Britain where American 
cattle are slaughtered, and they there par- 
ticipate with the local officers ia inspecting 
and making post-morten examinations, 
thus assuriog our shippers that no undue 
discrimiaatioa is made against American 
stock. 

The investigation of the diseaces of swine 
has been the subject of much scientific work 
by this Bureau, but thus far only to pave 
the w that it is hoped may 
finally be of great practical value. 


ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY. 


The Division of Ornithology aad Mammal- 
ogy is comparatively new, but its line of 
work is of such practical importance that it 
has already attracted wide attention. The 
economie (as aside from the purely scientific) 
liue of study is that devoted to species di- 
rectly injurious or directly beneficial to 
agricalture. Birds or animals may be in- 
jurious by preying directly upon vege- 
tation, or by preying upon other 
Species that are beneficial. In this work 
the stomachs of birds and animals are ex- 
amined and the contests carefully deter- 
mined; the number of such examinations 
made during the past year was more than 
one thousand. The results are set forth 
very plainly in four bulletinsissued by this 
division, and which should be in the nands 
of every cultivator of the soil,so that he 
may learn to know bis friends from 
bis enemies. These bulletins are: (1) on 
hawks and owls, (2) on gophers of the Mis- 
Siss' pp: Valley, (3) on the common crow, (4) 
oD crow blackbirds, 

The divisions that I have thus far men- 
lioned are such as come into most close and 
Practical relations with the farmer; and, 
altho touched upon bat briefly, I trust 
enough has been said to show that our De 
partment of. Agriculture, as now consti- 
tuted, is a ** going coocern,’”’ accomplishing 
work that is of positive value, and worklng 
earnestly for the improvement of every 
branch of our agriculture. It is not sec- 
tional, but extends a helping hand from sea 
to sea, and knows no NorthorSouth. It 
fos: ers no pet schemes, but endeavors to 
“ive impartial attention to every matter 
that seems likely to prove of praccical value. 
Atits head we have in Secretary Rusk one 
of the hardest-workiag and most conscien- 
Nous officers of the Government; and the 
Merest glanee through the big building in 
Which the Department is housed, will con- 
Viuce one that this spirit of work pervades 
°very portion of the Department. The fact 
is that there is no room for any drones, the 
Constant pressure and accumulation of 
Work coasequsat upon the continual open- 

lug up of new lines of igvestigation, com- 
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pelling every man to do his best to keep bis 
head (metaphorically) above water, The 
buildiag in which the Department is housed 
is far from adequate for its needs, being 
crowded now from cellar to attic, and addi- 
tional room being continually required, 
This fact has been steadily set forth for 
some time past in the annual reports of the 
Department; but we presume Congress has 
grown so accustomed to the demand for 
better accommodations—and consequently 
larger appropriations—for all the executive 
departments, that it has come to regard 
the cry as chronic. But there is one feature 
of the housing of the Agricultural Depart 
ment that should not be overlooked. The 
building is uot fireproof; and some of the 
collections contained in it, such as the bo- 
tanical and entomological cabinets, are far 
too valuable to remain exposed to the 
chance of destruction by fire. Congress and 
the country at large should not begrudge 
appropriations sufficient to make these 
secure, and to enaole the Department to 
press its work along every avenue of prac- 
tical research. With the development of 
our couotry there are new branches 
of agriculture to be studied contin- 
ually, and new departures to be made in 
the olderlines. Under the former of these 
neads the fiber industry is to be mentioned. 
A competent special ayent, Mr. Charles 
Richaras Dodge, is in charge of this work 
and has mace extensive researches regard- 
ing fiber plunts that may be successfully 
grown in various parts of the United States, 
and has experimented with machinery for 
decorticating and degumming some, At the 
time of my visit to the Department for the 
purpose of collecting these notes for THE 
iNDEPENDENT, Mr. Dodge had just returned 
from a trip to south Florida where exten- 
sive preparations are now being made for 
wrowing Sisal hemp. There he found that 
some of the pianters were using the false 
Sisal, which will produce but an infinitesi- 
mal amount of fiver, and that of poor qual- 
ity, insetad of the true Agave rigida. Itis 
stated that the Sisal growers of the 
Bahamas have already suffered severe 
losses from this error, and it is extremely 
fortunate that the Florida planters have 
veen educated in the matter at the outset, 
and before losses could accrue that wouid 
work harm aud discouragement to the in- 
dustry that would require years of patient 
application to overcome. 1 mention thisin™ 
cideot merely as a good illustration of what 
toe Department may accomplish in an edu- 
cational direction, and how it guards 
against loss by its far-reaching and minute 
supervision. 

The dairy interest is one in which the 
Secretary believes there is room for im- 
provement, and a special division wiil soon 
be devoted to this work. The application 
of scientific principles in feeding dairy cat- 
tle and in manufacturiog dairy products 
will be its chief aim. 


SPECIAL DIVISIONS. 


There are other special divisions, not 
enumerated above, but which are not of 
sufficient direct importance to the farmer to 
warrant extended mention here. They are 
necessary to the Department, in order to 
effect a complete and systematic whole, but 
in their work do not come much into direct 
contact with the soil. Such are the Divisions 
of Records and Editiny, of IMlustration and 
Eograving, the Library, the Silk Section, 
the Seed Division, the Division of Experi- 
ment Stations, and Division of Gardens and 
Grounds. An exception to this summary, 
however, should be made in regard to the 
latter division, which, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. William Saunders, has done 
much practical work in the way of testing 
and introduciog economic plants of value, 
Tne collection of economic plants (in contra- 
distinction to those cuitivated merely for 
tneir ornamental value) was at onetime the 
most complete iu the wurid, even exceeding 
that at the famous Kew Gardens of Eng- 
land. But, under a former commissioner 
(famous for his connection with the experi- 
mental tea farm) a portion of the collection 
was dissipated by sending rare specimens 
away. Still,a list now before me nam 


fine example of landscape gardening. These 
grounds, comprising an extent of about 
thirty-two acres, were laid out apd planted 
under the skillfal direction of Mr. Saunders, 
the present chief of this division, and in 
some respects afford an object leeson in the 
landscapist’s art that might well be studied 
and followed elsewhere. To quote froma 
recent report: 


“The plan for laying out the ornamental 
part of the grounds provided for an arboretum, 
in which would be represented, so far as space 
would admit, a specimen of every tree and 
shrub capable of existing in the climate, to be 
Planted in strict accordance with a botanical 
system, and at the same time produce a high 
degree of effective landscape gardening and 
pleasure greund scenery—a combination not 
hitherto attempted on a similarly extended 
scale.” 

The work was in progress from 1869 
to 1871, and in the twenty years that 
have elapsed sincethe planting was com- 
pleted, there has been little cause to desire 
a change in the general design. The plant- 
ing ot the arboretum is especially to be com- 
mended; each of the various genera of plant 
forms a group by itself s0 that one may 
study, compare and contrast the different 
forms of the Magnoliace; the, Ericace, 
the Conifer@, etc., in a compact mass, in- 
stead of searching the grounds over for the 
different varieties. In some hands this 
method would have been stiff and would 
not have lent itself readily to decorative 
purposes. But here sucha fault has hap- 
pily been averted. 

The writer has visited, for the purpose 
of technica) inspection, many of the finest 
“*show places” in the United States and 
bas not met anywhere so good an example 
of inteiligent tree planting. In closing let 
me revert for a moment to the opening 
sentence of this paper. I there said that 
“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been a thing of slow growth; at 
times its progress has been so haltirg and 
uccertain . that it has occasionally 
almost seemed to advance backward.”’ 

This condition, or even a remote approach 
to it, I am glad to say, no longer exists. 
The Department is full of vitality. 1t bas 
a great mission beforeit, and is nobly striv- 
ing totulfillit. In this endeavor it should 
have the heartiest support of every Ameri- 
can citizen who has at heart the best 
interests of his country. 

FRANKLIN, OHIO. 
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four hundred and thirty-one economic 
plants now in the grounds. gardens and 
greenhouses. Many of these are propagated 
annually for distribution, and at the time 
of my visit the greenhouse contained about 
eight thousand potted camphor piants, 
which were ready to be sent out. As this 
tree flourishes in the extreme South and 
along the Gulf coast, and is now largely 
used as an ornamental, there seems no good 
reason why it should not soon become of 
economic importance. 

The visitor te the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, upon entering the grounds from the 
front, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
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States, ip tom 
Weekly trips to don and Paris, $150, First-class 
Rbine cad Swiss ag Ey 
H. GaZeE & so 40 Broadway. N.Y 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York War SATURDAY, and alternate 


Prom Boston every SATURDAY. 
Cabin passage $60 and upward, een toaecom- 
modation. Intermediate Steerage passengers 
=e to and from ait + parts of Wurove at very low 








MONTANA, 


“VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 362 Broadw 





« Slat” C Cabin: Drying Rac 
Strong Sla ets, evieg Re < ks, a 
8S Spruce Sona. 


Low write 1. Wurrsry, G. P. & 
. A., St. Paul, Minn. 4 Bowling Green, New York. 
? AMERICA’S 
“ROUTE Old Point Comfort, . 
—— Bridge CINCINNATI 
ot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, FAST LINE 
on. F\ Rockbridge Alum, Solid train, lighted with Gas, 
Of all traius the har dsomest aud White Sulphur, leuves Washington in the 
most —_ en Ba es Red Sulphur. afternoon and arrives Cin- 
with Electricity. Salid train with Salt Sul clameti nem wessing, Peli- 
through Dining Car between Sweet Ghalybeate, man Parlor Cars via Penn- 
New York, Philadelpbia, Baiti- sylvania RK. R. leave New 
mere, Wa on and Cincin- Old Sweet. : Yedk 000 aos! 60a 
nati, with Iman Sleeper to 5 -M. and connect 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky. AND OTHER MOUNTAIN RESORTS in same depot in Washington 


REACHED IN FKOM 10 70.14 HOURS FROM NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI, 
Thr — the At deed Scenery of Ame + ¥ 


fi. W. FULLER, Gen’! Pass'r Agent 
eh hale tend and 1421 Penna. Avenue. 


way, ASHINGTON 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, 8. W. “Cor. 2 Fifttn aud Walnut 


The Old Reliable, 
NDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high. 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 

For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co, 

l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 





35 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists, 





Aerated | 
Oxygen! 


F ortunately for the sufferer, 


O 


RR espiration simply, from 





ms a sure way of escape, b 








Hay Fever! 
Au other remedies fail. e 


¥ oung and Old alike 


FF ind itfan annual visitor. 

E very one it selects to 

VY isit would freely give 

Every dollar he is worth 

FR ather than endure such suffering. 

















Free Trial at No. 9 Herald Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for our new book of testimonials, free. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Home Office, Nashua N. H. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it. and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 





Special rates for families during 


July and September. 





Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREBT WEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE, Prope 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


‘ot Reome en austen with Private Bolte. b maths. 
Ss rooms for transten' 
0s P. H. McC NN. Proprictor. 
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TEs IwourENDaxy Panes, 41 70 63 GOLD SYSERT WEAR FULTON SYREBY, 
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